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CHAPTER I 

THE BURNING OF SELLOUTS* 

The town had been quiet for about an hour, and by 
that token Dr. Slaney knew that it was long after one, 
— ^and Sunday morning. For Brombridge was con- 
servative in its Saturday night observances, and the 
times and seasons of Sellcuts' and the Green Grapes 
were as much to be relied on for giving the hour of 
midnight, as the bell of the little Carmelite Chapel at 
6 A.M., or the singing at the Primitive Methodist 
Sunday School at 9 A.M., to announce that it was 
Sunday morning. 

Dr. Slaney had put up the last bottle of medicine, 
and had made the last entry in the day-book, in that 
surgery of his that faced the High Street ; so he threw 
himself far back in his chair, and, stretching out his 
arms, gave a long and loud yawn of satisfaction and 
fatigue. 

Gemini, who had been snoring at intervals on the 
rug, now pulled himself up in joyful anticipation of the 
pipe, and stroll in front of the house, as a preparation 
for turning in, locking up, and the final curl up in the 
basket outside his master's door. 

In a few minutes doctor and dog were standing in 

B 
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the wooden porch, from which the red lamp looked with 
a fiery eye on the moonlit street. 

' How quiet it is ! ' said the smoker to himself. 

Once a cart rumbled along the upper road with a 
muffled sound in the wintry mist, and a dog barked in 
response from the butcher's close by. Then a door 
opened a little way down the street, and two women 
apd a man came out of one of the houses which had a 
back entrance into what was known as the *Cut,* 
setting off with rapid steps in the direction of the 
station. 

* If that confounded train is punctual in leaving the 
Junction, we shan't catch it,' said the man as they 
hurried past the doctor ; and the voice was low and 
quarrelsome. 

* Don't walk so fast, you fool,' said one of the 
women sharply ; * if we catch it, we catch it, and if we 
don't, we don't, and that's all about it' 

* Well, and isn't that enough ? ' he growled with an 
oath ; * if we lose it I shall just walk on to the next 
town, and you'll have to take care of yourselves.' 

By this time they had got out of hearing, and the 
doctor, who had taken his pipe out of his mouth, smelt 
a sudden and very powerful smell of paraffin oil, and 
with it that of burning wood. 

Gemini, too, had sniffed something wrong, for he 
dropped his tail, and began to nose about, finally throw- 
ing up his head, and giving vent to an ear-splitting 
howl, which drew forth a full-throated rejoinder from 
the butcher's dog, and the cochin-china fowl in the 
hairdresser's back garden. 

The moon at that moment becoming palpably 
obscure, the doctor glanced up to where it had been 
shining so brilliantly a short time before, on the glass 
dome of Sellcuts', and the gilt figure of Joy on the top 
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of the cupola, and saw instead a great haze of thick, 
black smoke. 

* Why, bless my soul,' he exclaimed, * there must be 
a fire somewhere ! ' and, catching sight of the nearing 
figure of a night constable, he hurried off to give the 
alarm. 

* It's most likely in the stable-yard of the Green 
Grapes,' said the policeman ; and, while he went to 
arouse the inhabitants of the public-house, the doctor 
rushed off to summon the Fire Brigade. 

In a very short time it seemed as if the whole town 
was awake and astir, and the cry of ' Fire ! ' speedily 
brought a rapidly increasing crowd to the front entrance 
of the music hall, just as a great tongue of flame leapt 
up into the smoky moonlight, and cast a savage glory 
on the soft clouds that hid the stars. 

Then a stronger smell of burning wood, and loud 
crackling, and another and yet another dart of fire 
glittering, now on the roof of the Carmelite Church, and 
now on the glowing dome. 

* The Hall's alight ! ' shouted the crowd ; ' why aren't 
the engines going ? ' 

Alas, some wicked hand had been at work, and 
filled up the hydrant with sand ; and, while the flames 
were rushing madly from point to point, the firemen 
were toiling at the diflficult task of clearing away the 
obstruction for the insertion of the standpipe. 

* If they're much longer about it we shall have 
some of the other buildings alight before the water 
comes,' groaned the Mayor. 

By this time the frightened horses had been got out 
of the stables, and were being coaxed or prodded up 
the narrow passage that led past the public-house into 
the High Street, and the attention of that part of the 
crowd had been drawn from the fact that at last the 
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hose was playing on the already lessening flames, by 
the mad kicking and plunging of some of the terrified 
animals, one of whom broke away from the lad who 
was endeavouring to lead him, and leapt sheer into the 
window of the hairdresser's shop, close by Dr. Slaney's 
surgery. 

But above the din of smashing glass and shouting 
that ensued, there rose the piercing shrillness of a 
woman's shriek. 

There was no doubt of its being the voice of a 
woman, and it came from a small window below the 
dome, barely showing, from the parapet that ran round 
it, to the looker-on in the street below. 

Just then another distraction occurred in the crowd, 
and those to the left of the Green Grapes were goaded 
to further excitement by the dashing of a dogcart 
down the hill from the upper road, and the appearance 
of the manager of Sellcuts*. 

* Here he is ! Here's the manager ! Three cheers 
for Mr. Blake ! ' they shouted in their excitement ; and 
they cheered him just as they had some of them done 
when two months ago he stood before them, on the 
boards of the music hall, bowing and smiling his 
acknowledgments of their welcome. 

' Sorry for you,' said the Chief Constable to him in 
a tone of commiseration. ' My men have just taken 
up a ladder to rescue two women from tha parapet' 

* Two women there ? ' cried the manager ; and, as if 
in answer to his horrified inquiry, there rang out 
another shriek over the hissing, crackling, and sput- 
tering, and with it a woman's voice calling, ' Paul ! 
Paul! Paul!' 

' Good God ! ' he cried, * that's Maggie's voice ! It's 
my wife's,' he said to the official beside him ; ' let me 
get to her!' and he pushed his way to where the 
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firemen were guarding the entrance to the comer 
house. 

By this time one of them had mounted the parapet, 
and through the open window had dragged the figure 
of a girl in the spangles and tights of an acrobat A 
deluge of hot cinders fell on them both as he lifted her 
up in his arms and bore her along the narrow ledge, dis- 
appearing with her into the skylight of the corner house. 

For one brief moment the wind parted the smoke 
sufficiently for those below to catch sight of the 
man's brass helmet, and the glittering spangles and 
satin of his light burden ; and the spectacle was a more 
impressive one than the footlights had ever shone upon, 
and would have been more so had those who saw 
known that it was the last sight of those two, acting 
out the brief drama of their life at the close. 

Hardly had they disappeared from the anxious gaze 
of the watchers below, when a whole stack of chimneys 
fell with a terrific crash into the stable-yard of the 
Green Grapes, and this being followed by an explosion, 
the glass dome flew up in a million splinters, while the 
figure of Joy and the cupola sank down into the 
blazing auditorium below. 

Then there was fresh panic among the crowd, for a 
figure in a velvet dress stood out upon the parapet in 
awful relief against the flaming rafters of the roof 
behind her, while a voice cried out in still more 
agonising tones than before, ' Paul ! Paul ! Paul ! ' 

One moment more, and a black-coated man, not a 
fireman, sprang up the ladder, stepped firmly along the 
narrow ledge, and, seizing the figure by the shoulders, 
walked slowly backwards, gained the top of the ladder 
in safety, handed her carefully down to the fireman 
waiting below, and disappeared also into the corner 
house, as the rescuer of the acrobat had done. 
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Then the voice of the crowd, held silent in those 
moments of suspense, suddenly broke loose in such a 
storm of weeping and cheering as had never been heard 
in that street before ; for, after all is said and done, there 
is nothing greater in the world than successful heroism, 
and the deed that had just been accomplished was 
great enough for those who witnessed it to know that 
a hero was in their midst 

Meanwhile the woman in the velvet dress had 
collapsed, and was being carried by the manager and 
the Chief Constable through the throng into the 
doctor's surgery. 

It was the Baptist minister who put the latch-key 
into the doctor's lock for him, and opened the door for 
the little procession ; and as he did so, he said to Mr. 
Blake, *God bless you, sir, you are a brave man, 
and if I have ever thought or said hard things of your 
calling, I beg your pardon.' 

' Thank you for saying so,' rejoined Mr. Blake in a 
tone of deep feeling. 

Very soon a strikingly beautiful young woman 
was lying on the doctor's sofa, and the dazzling 
whiteness of her skin was enhanced by the masses of 
red -gold hair that fell over the pillow, and by the 
black dress with its black jet ornaments. By and 
by she opened her eyes very slowly, passed her hand — 
such a snowy hand — up to her head, and murmured 
faintly — 

' Am I burned ? ' 

* Oh no ! ' cried the doctor cheerily, * only just a 
little singeing of the hair, and that will make it grow 
all the better, you know.' 

* Where's Paul ? ' she said, trying to raise her head, 
and sinking back again, quite unable to do so. 

* He was here but a moment ago,' replied the 
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doctor ; * I daresay he's brushing the cinders off his hair 
and clothes.' 

* I wish I were dead ! ' she said, with such emphasis 
that the doctor jumped. 

* Hush ! You mustn't say that,' he said sternly. 

* You ought to be thankful that God has spared your 
life.' 

'They gave me such a lot of gin,' she went on. 

* Where are they? Why didn't he come and let us 
out?' 

The doctor made her drink something out of a 
medicine glass, and asked in a casual voice, * How 
much have you had ? ' 

*They said they wouldn't tell,' she answered, 
looking at him with the sly expression of a 
hunted animal ; * Paul will send me away if he gets 
to know.' 

* So you've got her round,' said the manager 
quietly, and at the sound of his voice she began to 
tremble. 

* Give me a brandy-and-soda ! ' she cried. 

* No, indeed ! You've had too much already.' 

The manager said this rather under his breath, and 
Dr. Slaney looked at him in some amaze at the 
exceeding gentleness of his manner under such trying 
circumstances. 

* Come ! ' continued the husband, * I think you are 
ready to go home now ; it's four o'clock, or so, and the 
doctor wants to go to bed.' 

* Does he ? ' she asked quite simply. 

'But she can't drive through the streets in that 
condition,' said Dr. Slaney, alluding to her insufficient 
clothing. 

In a moment she had turned on him like a fury, 
and her strange eyes glittered with a mad light as she 
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shouted, * What d'you mean ? I'm not so drunk as all 
that!' 

* No, no ! ' said her husband soothingly, as he held 
her by the wrist ; ' how silly you are ! He only means 
that you must have something warm round your 
shoulders. It's a very cold morning, and you ought to 
be in bed/ 

There was no difficulty with her after this, and 
they got her into the dogcart, wrapped up in the 
doctor's plaid travelling-rug; and the latter watched 
them drive off. 

But when they got out of sight he sat down to 
think it out over another pipe — * Such a beautiful 
creature, and soaked with liquor ! Such a fine fellow 
for a husband ! I can't make it out, and I'd like to 
know who the dickens could.' 



CHAPTER II 

SUNDAY MORNING AFTER THE FIRE 

It was long after eleven, for the bells had ceased 
ringing nearly half an hour ago, and by that time 
Brombridge was well on in the morning services of its 
various places of worship ; and at each and all it was 
noticed that the congregations were unusually large, 
and that a sort of suppressed excitement was manifest 
everywhere. 

It was a well-known fact that any event that 
disturbed the laborious and somewhat sordid peace of 
the ugly town was sure to be improved in the various 
pulpits the following Sunday, and any preacher who 
failed so to improve the occasion would have been 
regarded as somewhat of a religious defaulter or an 
unfaithful shepherd. 

Moreover, it was very seldom that the pulpit was 
not in the most perfect harmony with the pews on the 
moral to be drawn from such events ; and, consequently, 
the good people of Brombridge settled themselves down 
in their seats on this particular morning with the fixed 
intention of obtaining a maximum of holy edification 
from the lately extinguished fire, with a minimum of 
trouble in so doing. 

At the Parish Church of St. Columba it was evident 
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that the pathos of the young fireman's death was the 
keynote of the whole service, for the dead man, whose 
charred remains had been discovered during the over- 
hauling of the debris, had been a member of the 
Established Church, and had but lately joined the choir. 

The organ sent forth the dismal strains of * The 
Dead March' at the conclusion of the vicar's ten- 
minutes sermon on the words from the burial service, 
* In the midst of life we are in death * ; and the choir 
sang 'Brief life is here our portion,' instead of the 
usual closing hymn. It was also announced that the 
vicar would receive donations to a fund for raising a 
stone to the dead man's memory, as he had left neither 
kith nor kin behind him. 

In the Congregational Chapel, whose minister was 
away for his health, the preacher being a 'supply,' 
nothing notable was said, and only a passing allusion 
in the prayer to the Divine mercy that had spared the 
other buildings, and ordained that the life lost should 
be one that left no widow childless, or orphan 
destitute. The two reporters on hearing this hurriedly 
left the building in search of better copy elsewhere. 
They were, however, somewhat detained by the faint- 
ing of one of the Sunday-School teachers who was 
being carried down from the gallery, doubtless over- 
come by the heat, the smell of hair-oil, and the blatant 
peppermint Mollies' then and there being consumed 
by the youthful worshippers in the back seats. 

In the Unitarian Chapel the main stress of the 
remarks was laid on the need for proper guarding 
of hydrants from possibility of tampering, and the 
Christian obligation of enforcing civic responsibility ; 
also the admonition to Town Councillors was admirable. 

But it was in the Ebenezer Chapel of the Baptists, 
and the humble iron building where the Narrow Way 
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Pilgrims met, that things were most lively, and 
promised the most stirring material for headlines for 
the coming week. 

The Narrow Way Pilgrims began by singing 
* Praise God from whom all blessings flow,' with a 
fervour that carried the sound across to Ebenezer, and 
much irritated the mind of Mr. Bleby the hairdresser, 
for he remembered that his window was not insured, 
and the hoofs of the inconsiderate animal who had 
kicked in his new glass front had caused him a loss 
of £$, I OS. on the glass, besides the total destruc- 
tion of various seductive pyramids of perfumes and 
purifications. 

* It isn't neighbourly,* he murmured to himself as 
he stowed his hat under the seat ; * they might think 
what this fire has cost me.' 

But the greatest demonstration of exhilaration was 
when the most stentorian of the Pilgrims was seen to 
rise from the circle on the little platform and drink a 
copious draught of water by way of preparing for the 
solemn duty that lay before him. 

Pilgrim Gedge had read with great impressiveness 
the story of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and the Amens of the scattered faithful sounded un- 
commonly like cheering now and then. But it remained 
for Pilgrim Blodger to drive conviction home to the 
souls of the listeners (and their nerves also). 

He stated with great unction that for seventy years 
a bottomless pit had been yawning in Brombridge, and 
had swallowed up the lost souls of countless men, 
women, and children ; also that for the same time the 
Devil had been let loose in the town, luring young 
men and women to go to Sellcuts' Music Hall, knowing 
that the moment they took that short cut to hell they 
were his for ever and ever. 
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He also stated of personal knowledge, though he 
was careful to abstain from saying how it had been 
obtained, that no woman or girl who could dance or 
act in public could be a chaste woman, and he wasn't 
quite sure that those who did so even in private were 
fit to be the wives and daughters of Pilgrims (at 
which good Mrs. Cox, who weighed over eighteen stone, 
shouted * Hear,, hear ! ' in a shrill and feeble voice). He 
said, furthermore, that all the men connected with the 
stage were wicked profligates, roaming about like 
roaring lions seeking whom they might devour. 

At the close of a really eloquent peroration he 
remarked in a casual manner, that it did not much 
matter if the unpredestined went to such places, they 
were doomed to endless burning anyhow ; but that 
salvation was of the Narrow Way Pilgrims, and the 
few elect of other strict communions, and it behoved 
them to touch not, taste not, handle not the unclean 
thing. It was also manifestly on behalf of these that 
Divine justice had at last interposed and declared 
itself in the total destruction of Sellcuts* but a few 
hours before, and as he uttered the words * So perish 
all thine enemies, O Lord,' the listeners burst into a 
perfect furore of Hallelujahs and Praise Gods. 

They then shook hands with each other, and 
laughed with pious mirth at the discomfiture of the 
hosts of Satan. 

Finally they marched out in a body, and, not with- 
out some hustling for the best places, arranged them- 
selves on the pavement in the street, in front of the 
doctor's house, and began to hold a Praise-and-Thanks- 
giving meeting in sight of the still smoking ruins of 
Sellcuts' and tiie front windows of the Green Grapes. 

They had not proceeded far, however, when the door 
of the public-house opened, and a well-dressed man 
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came with quick, strong steps across to Pilgrim 
Blodger. 

*You must please stop that, my friend/ he said. 
'The poor wife yonder lies dying of the shock of 
the fire, with her new-born baby dead beside her. 
Have you no pity for these in their hour of 
calamity ? ' 

* Go on, Pilgrim Blodger ! ' cried a shrill female 
voice like to that of Mrs. Cox, — * it's a wile of Satan 
to stop our testimony. Go on ! Don't mind him.' 

But Pilgrim Blodger had common sense, even if he 
had not too much humanity, and, catching sight of 
the Chief Constable on the other side of the street, 
he felt that that great man's eye was upon him, also 
that it was getting near dinner-time, and his wife, who 
was not a Narrow Way Pilgrim, had a nasty way of 
making things very unpleasant for him if he were 
late at the mid-day meal. So with an air of benign 
resignation he murmured, * Of course the dying must 
be considered, and if this miserable soul is about to 
appear before her Maker, I will go in and pray with 
her ere it be too late.' 

* Better go and pray for yourselves,' said the stranger, 
* you need it far more than she does ' ; and he turned 
back to the public-house, leaving a somewhat ruffled 
Christian on the pavement 

'That's the manager of Sellcuts',' said Mrs. Cox in 
his ear, * I thought as you didn't know who it was 
a-cutting short your testimony in that way.' 

Meanwhile there had been an unprecedented crowd 
in Ebenezer, for the new pastor was not only by far 
the best preacher in that part of the country, he was 
also, it was whispered, not quite sound I In fact. Miss 
Mimsey, who took children of earnest Christians on 
advantageous terms as per advertisement, had gone 
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home pale with religious anger the first Sunday of 
his instalment, for he had said that religion did not 
consist in what we believe, but in what we are. * It 
is Jesuitical teaching ! ' cried the poor lady. * And I 
don't think I dare retain my seat beyond this term. 
But as our sittings are paid for in advance we shall 
have to attend up to Christmas.' 

The pick of reporters from adjacent towns, and 
some of the officers and men of the Royal Brombridge 
Rangers, were there, besides many of the Town Council ; 
also the Mayor, who was a constant worshipper, but 
regarded with a slight mistrust as being occasionally 
* in liquor ' on week-days. 

Dr. Slaney, who professed nothing, but went some- 
times to the Carmelite Church, came in late, and sat 
in a quiet comer under the gallery. 

There had been one of those sudden stillnesses that 
fall on large gatherings of people when a point of 
tension has been mutely realised and not a cough nor 
a rustle dares to break the undefined spell of something 
acute, when in the prayer before the sermon the pastor 
had prayed with passionate fervour, * that we may rise 
from the graves of our cherished prejudices, and spring 
into the life and freedom of the Brotherhood of Christ 
Jesus.' 

But when, instead of giving out a text in the usual 
way, he gravely and in simple words stated the cata- 
strophe of the fire, the death of the fireman — ' faithful 
unto death,' — the heroic rescue of a wife by her hus- 
band — ' it is better to save life than to kill,' — and the 
gratitude that ought to be in every heart for officials 
who did their duty in the face of danger and difficulty, 
there was a distinct rustle in all parts of the chapel as 
of those who had checked a movement to clap. 

' I am one of those,' said the preacher, * who have 
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been brought up to regard all amusements as outside 
the sympathy of God and the influence of religion, 
and to look upon such amusements as belong to the 
stage, dancing, acting, gay music, and so forth, as only 
snares set by the agents of the Evil One to entrap the 
souls of men into eternal bondage. It never occurred 
to me until lately, that amusement, laughter, happy 
bodily action, and charming spectacles have their place 
in the economy of God, as certainly as work, study, 
worship, and sorrow. 

* But long ago I realised in a near and dear relation 
of my mother's that an actress may be as chaste a 
woman as the best wife of the best of us ; and I am 
beginning to think that a manager of a music hall may 
have aspirations towards bringing beauty, cleanness, and 
joy of life to the masses of the people, as certainly as 
the pastor of a church, or some wealthy, religious 
philanthropist. 

* To be sure there are places of amusement that are 
a disgrace to our civilisation, let alone our Christianity, 
and it is from these only that many have drawn their 
conclusions about the character of all. But I ask 
you whether it is fair to class all philanthropists as 
humbugs, because one or two have proved to be so ; 
or to say that all ministers are hypocrites, because 
one of those in this town was convicted of a dreadful 
crime ? 

' If the place of amusement is morally foul it must 
be cleansed ; but we shall not do this by standing 
aloof from all amusement, and condemning wholesale 
those who cater for it' 

There was a little shuffling in one of the pews at 
this juncture, and the Misses Mimsey were seen to go 
out in Indian file, with much wagging of their Sabbath 
bonnets when they got to the door. 
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' I call it simply indecent/ said Miss Amber Mimsey 
who sat up many tedious nights to blacken out with 
the thickest of ink the unrespectable words that might 
be found in AWs Well That Ends Well^ during prepara- 
tion for the Cambridge Local. 

* He's very courageous, I think/ bleated Miss Pansy 
Mimsey, who found life very dull, especially during 
the holidays, and secretly sighed for some wild event 
to break its monotony. 

But the preacher went on in spite of the interruption, 
and no one else left the church till closing time. 

* The music hall and the theatre provide for no felt 
want of mine,* he cried, ' but if they do for those of 
other people, who am I that I should bind every taste 
in the world down to the limits of my own. 

* We pray for the kingdom of God to come and for 
His will to be done ; I say unto you, that kingdom of 
love and purity, of grace and beauty, has got to come 
in the theatre and the music hall as certainly as it has 
got to come in the heart of every human being. There 
is no tabooed spot in the sight of God, no ostracised 
class in the whole range of His vision ; wherefore, let 
us, in the name of His eternal love, do away with our 
miserable taboos, and banish our ostracisms, for then 
only shall we get near enough to each other in the 
twilight of the climbing road to hear that the hearts 
of all, so far from "beating funeral marches to the 
grave/' are pulsing in time to the heart-beats of the 
Heavenly Father Himself.' 

Long after Ebenezer had emptied itself, the deacon 
who had first invited Mr. Paine to come to Brombridge 
knocked gently at his study door, and entered with 
hesitating step. 

' I suppose you know what to expect after such a 
declaration as that of this morning?' he said, looking 
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down on the faded carpet and turning the door-handle 
nervously as he spoke. 

'Ah, indeed yes/ replied the minister cheerfully. 
* I shouldn't wonder if they don't some of them want 
the pulpit fumigated when I go.' 

'You take it lightly, Mr. Paine,' said the deacon, 
somewhat relieved, for in his heart he loved his minister, 
and was pretty much of his way of thinking. 

* Well, it isn't a very heavy matter after all,' said 
the young man, * all places are narrow on some ques- 
tions, and Ebenezer will grow on the matter of public 
amusement And you know there has been good cause 
for their horror of the stage both here and in other 
places. It is not often, I am afraid, that one meets 
with such a good man as Mr. Blake as manager of a 
music hall, or such a woman as the one I had in my 
mind when I was preaching — a relation of my mother's 
— whose soul was as snow-white as that of my own 
dear little wife.' 

* Shall you send in your resignation if they ask you 
to ? * asked the old deacon with a tremor in his voice. 

*That depends on who "they" are,' replied the 
minister. 

* It'll be Mr. Bleby for certain, and the oldest Miss 
Mimsey.' 

The two men looked one at the other, and both 
laughed a laugh in which there was no malice. 

'We'll think about it when they do,' said the 
minister. 



CHAPTER III 



IN TWO HOUSEHOLDS 



At the bay-window of the breakfast-room in Brom- 
bridge Hall, on that same Sunday morning, stood a 
young girl of about nineteen, gazing out on the weather 
with a discontent that was not at all divine. 

* What a horrid day ! ' she was saying to herself 
* I wonder why it always rains after big fires ! How 
curious it seems not to see the dome and the gilt 
figure as one looks down over the old place.' 

Mora Uraine was not what is called a pretty girl, 
but this was in part due to the very unbecoming style 
of her clothing, and the way in which her dark hair 
was arranged. The latter appeared to be brushed 
down as flat as possible, and strained into a tight, hard 
knot at the back of her shapely head. Her complexion 
being pale, with a tint of olive in it, did not lend itself 
to the cold, washed-out brown of her somewhat skimpy 
dress. Her features were regular, and her nose a 
delicate aquiline, but there was a suspicion of want of 
self-control in the extreme mobility of her face. Her 
great charm, however, lay in the wonderful eyes which 
appeared to take their colour from every passing mood. 
At one time they would seem so dark as to come almost 
within the category of * black.* At another they would 
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be so bright and light, a mixture of gold and brown, 
as to warrant one in calling them hazel. Her hands 
were well shaped, and her nails might have been per- 
fect ; but there was a want of dainty care and finish 
about the whole of her person that compelled the 
critical onlooker to do her full justice by summing her 
up as a ' coming ' rather than a ' come ' woman. 

' Hullo, Pussy ! * said a cheery voice behind her, 
* and how are you after all the sitting up and the ex- 
citement ? ' 

* Ah, father dear, why did you go off without me ? 
To think of you and Ted having such a splendid view 
of it all, and I only able to see it properly when the 
wind blew the branches to one side ! ' 

* Well, you know, I would have taken you willingly 
enough, but your mother was afraid it would not sound 
proper ; and I didn't want a row,' replied her father. 

' Father, don't you think it's very hard that mother 
never likes me to do the things I want to do, and the 
things she wants me to do, I don't often like doing ? ' 
said Mora with a little pout, as she took her place at 
the coffee-urn. 

* It's the general cussedness of being a girl,' chimed 
in Ted, who came in at that moment ; ' anyhow, I'm glad 
father and I went, and we'll tell you all about it if you 
are good.' 

It was easy to recognise the relationship of these 
three, as they sat at the round table, discussing the 
burning of Sellcuts', and diminishing the bread and 
butter before them, if only from the remarkable resem- 
blance of their voices. 

The Colonel was a man of middle height, fat, fair, 
and well built, and a most good-natured person to live 
with ; and Ted, his seventeen-year-old son, was his very 
image. 
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Both had blue eyes — honest, kindly, and true ; both 
had comfortable chins, not aggressively square, with a 
dimple in the middle ; and both had rather small com- 
pact heads, well set on square, strong shoulders. 

In disposition they were absolutely alike, and in 
pure, simple, transparent easy-goingness it would have 
been hard to beat either of them. 

The Colonel was devoted to his dogmatic and 
highly-strung wife ; but it was largely due to the 
unvarying sweetness of his temper, and not her excel- 
lences, that their married life had been one of unbroken 
content on his part. 

Now and then when the vials of her wrath had been 
emptied over his devoted head, for some sin of omission, 
or parental laxity of his on Mora or Ted's behalf, his 
blue eyes would grow a little smaller, and he would 
remark in a low tone, * Well, I don't think you need 
make such a deuce of a fuss about it,' and leave the 
room with a somewhat emphasised shut of the door. 
A most salutary proceeding on his part, as it had 
taught his wife during the twenty-four years of their 
married life to couch her remonstrances in civil and 
reasonable language if the culprit was to remain within 
hearing of them ; whereas if sharpness drove him away, 
he lost the inestimable benefits of her admonition. 

Mrs. Uraine never came down to breakfast, out of 
deference to the gentle invalidism in which she had 
wrapped her life during the past three years ; but she 
dominated that meal, as she did everything else in her 
household, as completely in her absence as if she were 
present. 

It was one of her numerous fads, that anything out- 
side of bread-and-butter and coifee at breakfast was 
not only wholly unnecessary, but absolutely injurious 
to the moral and physical welfare of the community. 
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So morning after morning her husband, son, daughter, 
and any visitors that chanced to be stopping in the 
house, loyally and uncomplainingly bowed to her author- 
ity ; and while longing in secret for the forbidden joys 
of sausage, bacon and eggs, or fried fish, ate the ortho- 
dox but somewhat uninteresting slices prepared for 
them in the pantry, and made the best of it. 

The kitchen, however, secretly nourished its own 
views on the autocracy of the breakfast-table, and now 
and again an odour contraband, but delicious, would 
find its way over the house, and arouse the militance 
of the invalid. 

* Where does that smell come from ? * she would ask 
of the maid who answered the energetic ringing of her bell. 

* I don't know, ma'am,' would be the audacious reply, 

* unless it comes from the KnolL' 

* Ah, it's those low music-hall people ! ' the invalid 
would remark with a sigh. ' Well, shut all the windows, 
Parker. I'm not going to have our house poisoned by 
their vulgar extravagance.' 

During breakfast nothing else was talked of but 
the fire, and when the delay in fixing the standpipe 
was commented upon, Mora's eyes grew light and 
bright with sudden anger. 

* Oh, I do hope whoever did that will be hanged ! * 
she cried. But when the Colonel described the scene 
on the parapet, and the rescue of the acrobat and Mrs. 
Blake, her eyes grew darker and darker, till the tears 
welled up and fell over her cheeks into her cup. 

' That manager's a hero,' said Ted with conviction, 

* and he deserves the Victoria Cross for a deed like that, 
and I don't care who says he doesn't ! ' 

'But what about the fireman who died to save a 
woman who wasn't his wife ? * cried Mora. * I think 
his was the greater deed of the two.' 
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The Colonel looked up quickly, as if about to say 
something, but checked himself, and took another piece 
of bread-and-butter instead. 

* The Dad met Mr. Blake,' continued Ted, * only the 
day before yesterday ; didn't you, Dad ? And you said 
he was a very nice man, and quite a gentleman, didn't 
you?' 

* Yes, I did, my boy, but your mother did not like 
it, so you had better not mention anything about it 
before her,' and the good-humoured Colonel wriggled 
a little as he spoke. 

* Mother thinks they're all bad alike,' rejoined Mora 
thoughtfully. * I wonder if she has ever met or spoken 
to any one belonging to the stage ? ' 

* Oh dear, no ! ' replied Mora's father, * your mother 
has never in her life been thrown with people of that 
sort ; she only judges by what she has heard, and that's 
quite enough for her.' 

Mora gave him a quick, searching look to see if by 
any chance there was a streak of hitherto unsuspected 
irony in his mind, but he, unwitting of her scrutiny, 
stirred his coffee, and drained the cup to the last drop 
in all good faith. 

He had never dreamed of asking his wife for the 
reason of the faith that was in her, he would not do so 
now, and, in consequence, there was a strange semi- 
hostile, half-conscious process going on in his daughter's 
mind, of which, in spite of the closest affection, he was 
absolutely ignorant 

When breakfast had been cleared away. Mora 
sprang upstairs with a light step to get off to her own 
beloved den in the turret. But just as she was passing 
her mother's bedroom door she heard her calling in the 
tone that indicated unusual urgency ; so with a sudden 
pang of disappointment she gently pushed open the 
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door and went into the cheerful room where most of 
her mother's days were spent. 

* I want you and Ted to go to church this morning/ 
said Mrs. Uraine, returning the filial kiss with unusual 
heartiness. * Mr. Carmichael is sure to have some- 
thing to say about the fire, and I want you to bring 
me word of what he says. Also I want you on your 
way there to call at Dr. Slaney's and ask him to 
come and see me during the course of the day. 
He's sure to know a good deal about things, and, 
being Sunday, he won't have so many other people 
to see.' 

*Yes, mother,' said Mora dutifully, though in her 
heart she thought Dr. Slaney might have been let off 
calling on Sunday ; also she hated going to church on 
wet days, and having to pick her way along a muddy 
road, and find a corner in the comfortless pew for a 
dripping umbrella. 

Likewise she had planned a poem of tragic and thrill- 
ing quality that was to embody some of the incidents 
of the fire, but more especially her feelings on the matter. 
* For,' as she remarked to the docile Ted on the way 
to church, * feelings seem to lie heavier and heavier on 
your chest the longer you have to keep them there.' 

For a wonder the Colonel accompanied them, im- 
pelled to this unusual act by a secret craving to learn 
something more about the mysterious presence of the 
manager's wife in the music hall the night before. 

* Such a beautiful creature,' he said to himself, * how 
came she there at that time of night? And that 
acrobatic girl too ! I wonder if they set the place on 
fire ? ' As he sat in the chilly ugly church he revolved 
these things slowly round and round in his brain, till a 
conviction began to stir within him that it was his duty 
to sift'the matter on his own account. 
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Being one of the borough magistrates, he had been 
instrumental in granting the licence to Sellcuts' and in 
confirming the manager's choice of the man at the 
Green Grapes, therefore he had more than a common 
interest in the investigation of the circumstances that 
had led to the burning down of the old place. 

Of course there would be a Coroner's Inquest on the 
death of the fireman, of which lamentable occurrence 
news had been brought to his house by the milkman 
early that morning, and there would be some light 
thrown on the matter during the cross-examination of 
witnesses. But supposing the Inquest should reveal 
that by intention and not by accident Sellcuts' had 
been set fire to, on whom would the guilt rest of so 
daring and reckless a crime ? 

To be sure that part of it had been settled by his 
wife, with, her usual celerity of judgment. * You may 
be quite sure,' she remarked with cheerful calmness, 
* that that wretched creature the manager has done the 
whole thing. They are all alike, and capable of any 
wickedness. I remember when our barns were set fire 
to, it was proved that the man had been at some low 
theatre the night before.' 

The Colonel suggested that this might perhaps be 
true ; but there did not seem a sufficiently strong motive 
for such a deed on the part of the man who had spent 
so much money on a music hall, and insured it for so 
much less than its value. 

But Mrs. Uraine had screwed her mouth to one 
side, and, with a sarcastic ' m-hm,' had concluded the 
matter by saying, *He doubtless knows best why he 
did it, and I shall always have my own opinion about 
that man.' 

Now, while the Colonel was pondering these things 
in the corner of his large pew, the manager of Sellcuts* 
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was conducting a searching inquiry into a part of them 
in his own well-furnished library at the Knoll. 

He was standing on the rug, his hands in his 
pockets, and his feet somewhat apart, as befits the 
attitude of a determined man. 

Opposite him, with her arm resting on the corner of 
the mantelshelf, stood his wife, superbly dressed, but 
showing sundry signs in face and manner of the terrible 
episode through which she had so recently passed, also 
of the drinking bout of the night before. On her 
dazzlingly white skin, just below the left temple, there 
was one red spot, which a cinder had made as it 
skimmed over her, and died out in the velvet dress she 
was wearing ; and her hair smelt of the fire. 

Her strange, cold eyes looked heavy and troubled ; 
and the small white — very white — hand that went up 
to her exquisite hair now and then, was damp and 
trembling. 

* You must tell me how you came to leave this 
house, in the first place,' the manager was saying in a 
low, firm voice. *You promised me on your honour 
the last time, when I said I'd send you to a Home, 
that you would not go beyond the grounds without me. 
And in spite of that, when I came home from Kings- 
boro' this morning, you were nowhere to be found, and 
then I was told you had left the house after dinner.* 

* I wanted to have some fun,' she replied vacantly. 

* Who asked you to go ? ' he said quietly. 

* Ah, that's telling,' she responded with a foolish 
laugh, and the same sly look of a hunted animal that 
had so scared Dr. Slaney. 

* Yes, it is telling,' continued her husband ; and he 
added under his breath, * and I intend you shall tell 
me, whatever happens. Come,' he said, * you'd better 
tell me, or it will be bad for you.' 
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* Green Gooseberry sent me a note, Lardy brought 
it, and Miss L'Estrange came in a carriage for me/ 
she whispered, watching him stealthily from under the 
aureole of red and gold. 

*Was Lardy Dukelle with you all the time?' he 
asked quietly, as if it was a mere commonplace. 

* No, not all the time.' 

* How came you up in the room where the lamps 
are kept ? ' asked Mr. Blake, not daring to break the 
current of her feeble memory by making her sit down, 
though he saw with pity and apprehension how she 
was beginning to tremble, as indicated by the fluttering 
of her drapery. ' Father made me go,' she whispered. 

Then a sudden change came over the poor beautiful 
creature, and with a great cry she went down on her 
knees, and fell face downward at his feet, moaning to 
him not to be angry with her, not to punish her by 
sending her away, but to forgive her this once ! 

But before he had time to lift her up, and fold her 
to his breast, assuring her that he loved her, and would 
keep her close to him always, as he had done so many 
times before, she had lost the last vestige of the un- 
usual mental control that had enabled her to answer 
all his questions up to this moment, and began a series 
of shrieks and yells that speedily brought the servants 
to the help of their master. 

* It's shock,' he said briefly to the groom. 

' It's drink,' said the latter to the cook, * and I 
should say she's going in for the jimjams.' This was 
after they had got her to bed, and she was quieting 
down in charge of her maid, under the influence of an 
opiate given to her by her husband. 

* Well, of all the patient gentlemen as ever I see in 
my life,' cried the cook, * I've never seen one to come 
up to him ! Why, in the last place where I was at, if 
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the missis was out when the master wanted her in, or 
not on time, he'd lamb into her with anythink that 
come handy, — the hearth-brush, or the Bible, his boots, 
and even the ink-bottle. It's a pity there ain't some 
one to teach Mrs. B. what she's got to be thankful for. 
Husbands like him aren't picked up every day.' 

* I'm going down to town to inquire for Mrs. Ferrel,' 
said the manager to his groom ; ' lock all the outer 
doors, and keep the keys carefully ; and if Mrs. Blake 
has another attack, send cook for Dr. Slaney. I don't 
believe I've got the true story from her yet,' he said to 
himself as he walked briskly down the drive, ' they put 
her up to some lie, I can see by her face. She'll let it 
out before long, that's one comfort. Poor little Maggie ! ' 

Thus it was that the Narrow Way Pilgrims were 
cut short in their open-air testimony against what re- 
mained of Sellcuts*. 

And here it may not be out of place to take a brief 
backward glance at one or two of the incidents con- 
nected with the coming of Mr. Paul Diggory Blake to 
Brombridge, as manager and owner of Sellcuts' Music 
Hall. 

Where he got his money from, no one seemed to 
know ; but that he had plenty was evident by the ex- 
pensive way in which he had repaired and decorated 
the tawdry old theatre. He had been a popular actor, 
but that was not sufficient ground for accounting for 
his purchase of the Knoll and his liberality in other 
matters. 

Mrs. Uraine had dismissed the difficulty in her own 
peculiar fashion. * You may be sure he's made it 
on the turf,' she said to Dr. Slaney. 'They're all 
gamblers.' 

But it must be confessed there was considerable 
surprise at his readiness to rent the property known as 
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Sellcuts* estate, both on the part of the aristocratic 
owner, and also on that of the great brewing firm 
who rented the Green Grapes from the former. 

* It has a very bad reputation/ said Lord Clan- 
binder to his agent ' And I hear on all sides that 
Blake's been such a steady fellow. Ton my soul, I 
can't make it out.' 

' Neither can I,' returned the other. * But I've made 
sure that the money is all right Whether he finds it a 
losing game or no, your money is quite safe. I assured 
myself of that before recommending your lordship to 
part with the lease.* 

' What people can find to like in shows of this sort, 
I can't for the life of me see,' continued Lord Clan- 
binder ; * but they like them, and some one has to do 
the providing, and it's no business of mine. I should 
become insane if I had to watch a painted Jezebel 
pirouetting night after night, and kicking up her heels 
where her head ought to be, and leering and ogling a 
lot of half-boozy scallawags. But if others like it — well 
— as I said before, it's no business of mine, so long as the 
money comes in all right* 

The eminent brewing firm of Virtue, Liberty, and 
Virtue had meanwhile discussed the question of putting 
in a man of Mr. Blake's choosing as manager of the 
Green Grapes, as part of the agreement, whereby the 
said Paul Diggory Blake was to rent the premises over 
the stables for the use of dressing and other rooms 
necessary for the good conduct of Sellcuts'. 

* We've not been very fortunate with the last three,' 
said Mr. Virtue, senior, *and after that aifair of the 
stabbing in the Cut, the police are likely to keep a 
watchful eye on the Saturday night business. Blake 
knows what he's about, and I should say his man had 
better have a chance.' 
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' I don't know if you have noticed a paragraph in the 
deed he's had drawn up/ said the clerk. * It may 
strike you as calling for deletion in toto^ or very con- 
siderable modification.' 

The young man hunted with his finger up and down 
first one sheet and then the other of the somewhat 
lengthy document, until he found it 

* Oh, here it is ! These are the words to which I 
refer : " Provided that the passage known as the Cut, 
leading from the premises of the Green Grapes into 
Hadding Lane, shall be totally severed from all such 
connection, and the entrance bricked up with solid 
masonry." ' 

* Now I ask you, sir,' continued the clerk, * what is 
the meaning of that ? ' 

Mr. Virtue sat a while in silence ; then he said half 
to himself and half to his clerk, * Who's been putting 
him up to it? That's what I'd like to know. Why, 
the shutting up of that exit will militate against the — 
the — safety of the public in case of fire. Eh, Mr. 
Smith ? ' 

' Of course it will, sir,' cried Mr. Smith, fixing an 
eye of deferential admiration on his employer ; * I should 
have it crossed off if I were you, sir. It'll be most 
inconvenient on Sundays, especially, to have just the 
one exit into the main thoroughfare, in sight of the 
whole town.' 

* The Hadding Lane people will find it very incon- 
venient sending the children all that way round for the 
beer in wet weather,' said Mr. Virtue, shaking his head. 

In his mind he was revolving the question of the 
three houses between the Bank and the Bakery, whose 
inhabitants required so much thirst-slaking at hours 
outside of those prescribed as the legal time of drouth 
by the law. 
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' It can't be done, Mr. Smith/ said Mr. Virtue 
cheerfully. * I will write a friendly note to Mr. Blake, 
and tell him we will cordially meet his views in every- 
thing else, even to accepting his man as manager of 
the Green Grapes ; but that the passage in question is 
a matter of vital importance to the prosperity of the 
business, owing to its easy exit into Hadding Lane.' 

* Pardon me, sir,' said the clerk apologetically, ' I 
would suggest, if I may, that you do not use the words 
*• exit into Hadding Lane," but substitute " owing to 
its affording convenient access from Hadding Lane 
to the Green Grapes." There's a distinction with a 
difference, sir,' added the clerk meaningly. 

* Ah, yes ! Just so, of course,' replied the head of 
the firm. *That is certainly a neater way of stating 
the case.' 

Divining from the excessive courtesy of the note 
from Virtue, Liberty, and Virtue, that the closing up of 
the pass^e was not to be looked for at their hands, Mr. 
Blake quietly signed the ^reement, from which that 
one clause had been deleted ; and Samuel Virtue 
imagined he had successfully hoodwinked the astute 
new manager of Sellcuts' as to the true inwardness of 
the Cut into Hadding Lane. 

* You'll have to have eyes in the back of your head, 
Mr. Ferrel,' Mr. Blake remarked when engaging the 
new publican. 'You'll please to keep within the law, 
and the Chief Constable will back you up against the 
whole lot of them.' 

By the 'lot,' he meant the Mayor and the Town 
Council, all of whom were for some reason or other 
more or less unwilling to interfere with the successful 
lawbreaking that had been going on under their very 
eyes. 

In the secrecy of his silent thoughts Mr. Blake was 
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remarking to himself that the Cut would sooner or later 
be cut off from the Green Grapes by its own crying 
delinquencies, and that it was only a mere question 
of time. 

And he was right, as the Coroner's Inquest proved 
up to the hilt. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE INQUEST 



As a rule the Inquests were held in the upper room of 
the Green Grapes, that being, if not the most respect- 
able, at least the best -appointed licensed place in 
Brombridge. 

Again and again had that very small and unpopular, 
but well-meaning body * The Teetotal Warriors ' sent 
in resolutions to the Town Council, exhorting them to 
hold the Inquests elsewhere ; and again and again had 
Mr. Virtue, senior, moved that the matter be laid on the 
table, and had carried his point by a majority of all the 
rest but one, that one being Mr. Bleby, who was known 
to oppose everything that Mr. Virtue supported, not 
from right principle, but from bad temper. 

Owing, however, to the ravages of the fire, the 
Inquest was convened in the dancing-saloon of the 
Goat and Fold, and great were the hardships thereby 
entailed ; and eloquent, and for once unanimous, were 
the Brombridge papers in calling for a prompt ending 
to such a scandalous state of things. 

To b^in with, the only ventilation was in the glazed 
roof, or through the wide door which opened into a 
straight passage, leading into the street, and looking 
east The wind being in that quarter on the day of 
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the Inquest, and somewhat boisterously so, there was 
every now and then an agonised shout from the foreman 
of the jury, * Shut that door, will you ? ' Then, as 
the rain was falling in torrents, the wretched skylight 
had to be closed, to prevent those who sat beneath it 
from being soaked to the skin. 

As the hours wore on, the air of the place became 
such that two of the jurymen complained of illness, 
and had to have brandy brought them ; and one of the 
witnesses fainted outright. And this was hardly to be 
wondered at, for the odour of the stables, and that of 
the adjacent brewery, blending frankly with the unquiet 
smells of the public-house kitchen, got blown about by 
the wind over the neighbouring dust-holes, and found 
their way into the dancing-saloon, where rain-soaked 
clothes, stale tobacco-smoke, beer, and dust completed 
the noisome taut ensemble. 

From the first it was evident that there was a strong 
conviction in the minds of some that the fire had begun 
in one of the dressing-rooms over the stable, and that 
it was not the result of an accident 

The first witnesses deposed to the finding of the 
dead man's charred body on the debris of the wall of the 
comer house, down through which he had safely passed 
with the girl acrobat, who had been taken off then 
and there to the county hospital. 

It appeared evident from the testimony of two 
other firemen, that he had gone back to the burning 
parapet to get something for the poor girl — something 
she had dropped in the attic, and wanted very 
badly — and that it was found tightly clasped in the 
hand that was not burned, by those who discovered his 
body. 

The * something ' was produced, and handed to the 
coroner, who scanned it carefully in silence, and passed 

D 
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it to the foreman of the jury, with a request for its 
prompt return. 

Next came the examination of the House Physician 
of the hospital, as to the reception and condition of the 
burnt acrobat 

His evidence was listened to with close attention, 
for the acrobat was rapidly sinking, and her deposi- 
tions had been taken. Her heart was failing, said the 
doctor, not from the severity of her injuries, as they 
were quite superficial, but from the shock and fright, 
coming after the severe physical strain of the perform- 
ance on the slack wire. 

Her story was simple enough. She had come down 
with the others, Mr. Dukelle, Miss L'Estrange, and 
Miss Colani, by the 5 P.M. train from London. She 
had sent a letter by the first-named to Mrs. Blake, to 
come and see her after her turn was over, as they had 
been friends before Mrs. Blake was married. They had 
a supper in the dressing-room, the one set apart for lady 
acrobats, where the Dukelles had joined them. They 
knew they were breaking the rules in letting gentlemen 
be in that room, but as she — Green Gooseberry — ^had 
become Mrs. Lardy Dukelle only that morning, they 
hoped Mr. Blake would overlook it if he got to hear of it 

He fined his employees if they broke the rules, 
and sometimes dismissed them on the spot Neither 
of the Dukelles were performing that night ; they had 
only come down for a spree. Lardy got very noisy, as 
they had a lot of drink, for which Mrs. Blake had paid, 
and he and his father had chased them up the stairs 
into the lamp room. They were locked in, Mrs. 
Blake cried a good deal, and said Mr. Blake would 
send her away to a Home. Lardy forgot to come 
back and let them out as he promised, and then the 
fire burst in. Mrs. Blake cried again, and said it 
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would serve her right if she were burnt to death, as 
Mr. Blake had been so kind to her, and she had given 
him so much trouble. 

Mr. Dukelle and Lardy didn't live anywhere in 
particular, they changed about so ; but letters addressed 
to the Camelot Theatre, Castle Street, London, would 
always find them. 

'The paper found in the dead man's hand is the 
marriage certificate of this poor girl,' said the coroner. 

There was what is called a sensation in the closely 
packed room ; and many craned their necks to get a 
good look at the manager, to see how he bore the 
account of his wife's conduct and his brother-in-law's 
marriage. 

But, except that he was pale, and sat looking 
fixedly at the telegram which had just been passed to 
him, he made no sign, and his brown moustache hid 
his lips too well for any quiver that disturbed them to 
be visible to the onlooker. 

His turn came at last, and so long and minute was 
the cross-examination to which he was subjected, that 
an interval for lunch only found him half-way through 
his ordeal. 

* He bears it wonderfully well,' thought the coroner, 
as he interposed now and then between the manager 
and the leader of the Narrow Way Pilgrims, who 
seemed strangely anxious to get some admission from 
the witness that would discredit him in the eyes of the 
rest 

Paul Blake was more than a match for the Pilgrim, 
and when the latter had asked the question as to why 
Sellcuts' was insured for so much less than its actual 
value, there was a slight rasp in Mr. Blake's voice, and 
the faintest shadow of a smile on his comely face, as 
he replied, ' Because the Insurance Company refused to 
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insure it for a bigger sum, owing to its close proximity 
to five different public-houses.' 

He also put in a certificate from Dr. Slaney as to 
the danger to Mrs. Blake, owing to her mental con- 
dition, of exposing her to the excitement and misery of 
appearing and giving evidence as to her own folly. 

The coroner accepted the certificate, complimented 
Mr. Blake on the courtesy and minuteness with which 
he had given his evidence, and then called on Mr. 
George Ferrel, the new manager of the Green Grapes. 

He, poor fellow, broke down utterly once or twice, 
for his young wife and first child lay dead in the room 
from which he had seen the outbreak of the fire that 
had left him a lonely man. 

Even Pilgrim Blodger was moved, and wiped his 
bald head in a nervous way with his striped handker- 
chief, to hide the feelings prejudice could not wholly kill 

It was very evident from the publican's story that 
the fire began in one of the rooms over the stable, and 
he mentioned the overwhelming smell of paraffin as 
having compelled him to get out of bed and see where 
it came from. 

He had searched all his premises most carefully, 
and had come back to the bedroom to calm his wife's 
fears, when, beside the drawn blind, he caught sight of 
a glimmer, and, pulling it up, saw flames bursting 
from the window over the stables nearest the music 
hall. No, he was positive that the fire did not originate 
in the stables, because he rushed down immediately] to 
rouse the stablemen, and the horses were quiet, which 
they would not have been if there had been fire within 
sight of them. The men were quite sober. In fact, 
two of them were teetotalers, and the one who was 
not lived away from the premises, and had to be 
fetched. 
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Then came the Chief Constable, and after him the 
captain of the fire brigade, and a long examination as 
to the tampering with the hydrant, and the consequent 
delay in procuring water. 

After these came the evidence of Dr. Slaney, and 
his casual mention of seeing the man and two women 
hurrying off to the station ; and finally the caretaker, 
who confessed that he had left the locking-up to Mr. 
Blake's father-in-law that night 

' It is quite evident that these Dukelles and the two 
ladies are very important witnesses,' the coroner re- 
marked at length, 'and I shall adjourn this inquiry in 
order that they may be subpoenaed to attend.' 

At that moment Mr. Blake rose to his feet, and 
asked permission to make an important statement On 
this being granted, the manager read out the following 
telegram : — 

* What's up? Dukelle disappeared. Landlady says 
gone to America. Don't believe it Has leading part 
in first appearance of Mephistopheles to-night Can 
you illuminate ? Simpson, Camelot' 

* This has come while I have been sitting here,' said 
Mr. Blake, * and as the two are so closely connected 
with myself, I think it is only right to place this tele- 
gram in your hands.' 

So the Inquest was adjourned, and the bar of the 
Goat and Fold did a roaring trade in hot drinks that 
day. Meanwhile amongst the thirsty ones there was a 
general consensus of opinion that the next sitting of 
the coroner would make things hot for somebody. 

That evening Mr. Blake dressed himself with even 
more than ordinary care, in order to honour the anni- 
versary of his marriage, by wearing at dinner the 
clothes he had worn on that eventful day a year ago. 
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At his request his wife also had arrayed herself in 
her bridal dress, and the emerald and opal set he 
had given her. 

While he was waiting for her in the drawing-room, 
and the sound of the dinner-gong was still vibrating on 
the air, he heard a ring at the front entrance, and then 
a young voice parleying with the man who opened the 
door. 

' Miss Mora Uraine,' announced the latter ; and in 
a moment he found himself standing face to face with 
the only daughter of his next-door neighbour. 

* I am so sorry to trouble you,' she began hurriedly, 
and there was a threat of tears in her voice, * but my 
cousin sent me a very lovely white Persian kitten this 
afternoon, and it has escaped into your fowl-yard, and if 
your dog sets on to her she'll be killed, and if she gets 
at the fowls they'll be killed.' 

At that moment the door was flung wide, and Mrs. 
Blake came in, a perfect dream of beauty. 

* Maggie, my darling ! ' cried the husband, while 
Mora, turning to look at the new-comer, caught her 
breath, and fairly gasped with wonder and admiration. 

It did not in the least surprise her that Mr. Blake 
put his arms round his beautiful wife and kissed her 
tenderly on cheek and mouth, but it gave her a 
new, strange pain, the first of its kind, and a sudden 
feeling of being lonely, such as she had never before 
experienced. 

' Maggie, this is Miss Uraine,' said Mr. Blake, laying 
his hand on his wife's wrist, a gesture with which the 
onlooker was to become very familiar in days to 
come. 

Mora immediately held out her hand, and, being a 
warm-hearted and kindly young person, the glow of 
awakened feeling in her heart found its way to her face, 
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and especially her eyes, and sufTused the latter with a 
most becoming light 

Mrs. Blake took her hand in a hesitating way, and 
then, with rapidly dilating pupils, said, * She is pretty 
and nice ; please let her stay with me, Paul.' 

Mr. Blake placed his wife on the sofa, and, bending 
over her, said, * Will you be very kind to Miss Uraine, 
dear, while I go and look for her kitten ? ' and as Mora 
looked on the charming picture of red -gold hair, 
dazzling white skin, white satin and lace robe, the 
bright green gems, and the dark green of the palm 
that cast feathery shadows down on the blue silk 
cushions, she began to think within herself that these 
' low music-hall people,' as her mother called them, had 
some elements of beauty and taste in their surroundings 
that were quite unknown at her home, Brombridge 
Hall. 

Left to themselves, the two girls — for such they both 
were — began to make friends in the usual girlish way. 
Mora admired Maggie's beautiful bracelet, and Maggie, 
in her shy, half-scared way, asked about the kitten. 

Mora had heard many unpleasant stories about 
Mrs. Blake, and that she drank ; but sitting there 
beside her on the sofa it seemed difficult to believe 
them, and she made up her mind that, whether they 
were true or false, she would like to be very kind to 
this gentle young lady beside whom she was sitting in 
the most superb room she had ever seen in her life. 
And Mr. Blake too ! How handsome he looked in his 
wedding coat, with that white gardenia in his button- 
hole, so much better dressed than her father, and so 
much better mannered than Harry Margetson. 

Meanwhile Maggie Blake was getting her slow 
thoughts into train to make an unusually great effort 
to express what was in her mind, and, with her strange 
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cold eyes filling with tears, she laid her hand on Mora's 
wrist in the fashion her husband did on her own when 
he wanted her to pay earnest attention to what he was 
saying, and said in a low pleading voice, 'Don't go 
away and leave me, I want you to stay with me.' 

For a brief moment Mora was silent There was 
the unpalatable fact that she had come to the Knoll 
without her mother's knowledge ; there was also the 
latter's unqualified disapproval of the Blakes for what 
she called their ' low life ' ; and in particular there was a 
remark of hers to the effect that Mrs. Blake was a most 
dangerous character to have in a neighbourhood. But, 
on the other hand, her mother had never seen them, 
and how could she judge, as Mora could, who had seen 
for herself and been so enchanted with the vision? 
Also there was her father's verdict that * Blake ' was a 
very nice fellow ; and within herself the difficulty with 
which young people are confronted who know nothing 
of the world, and find a new friend so nearly perfect a 
thing. 

Mora's heart settled the question, and when Mr. 
Blake returned he found his wife and the visitor in 
each other's arms. 

For a moment he stood silent with astonishment — he 
had never seen his wife show the least affection for any 
one but himself — and the next he had regained his 
usual self-possession, and it was with a little shame- 
facedness that Mora turned round to hear what he 
was saying. 

* We have found your kitten. Miss Uraine ; but she is 
no longer white, as she took refuge in the coal-hole. 
Won't you stop and take dinner with us, and let my 
housemaid clean her up with oatmeal ? It will take an 
hour to do.' 

*No, thank you,' said Mora, colouring. 'Mother 
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does not know that I am here. Please let me take her 
home ; one of our servants will do it' 

* This is the anniversary of our wedding-day/ con- 
tinued the manager, ' do stay and help us celebrate the 
event Let me run in and ask your mother to let 
you stay.' 

* Oh, no, no ! ' cried Mora. * If you want me I will 
write a note to father, and if you will send it in I 
think he will let me stay.' 

Accordingly the following note was placed in the 
Colonel's hands as he sat nodding over the fire in the 
lonely library : — 

'Dearest Dad — They've found the kitten, and 
she's covered all over with coal-dust. May I stop and 
dine with them while their housemaid cleans Aurora's 
fur? And please will you come and fetch me your 
very own self? — ^Your loving kid, M. F. M. U.' 

* There'll be a deuce of a row if your mother gets to 
hear of it,' said the Colonel to himself; but to his daughter 
he wrote : * All right I'll have to square it with your 
mother, I suppose. She's asleep now. I'll come for you.' 

So Mora stayed and enjoyed her first late dinner 
with full measure of unqualified satisfaction. 

To begin with, it felt so nice to be dining at that 
hour ; for one of Mrs. Uraine's numerous fads was 
that it was ruinous to the health and morals to dine 
late, so the evening meal at Brombridge Hall was at 
six, and consisted of tea and bread-and-butter, aug- 
mented by either jam or cake, or hot toast, but not 
more than one of those humble dainties at one time, 
except on the rare occasions of company at the 
Hall. 

Supper was a frugal meal of bread and cheese and 
beer, with a glass of milk for Mora and Ted, who were 
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only allowed beer at dinner, and a glass of wine as an 
extra treat on Sunday. 

Mora, being a girl of healthy appetite, found herself 
in difficulties now and then lest it should seem greedy 
to enjoy her unaccustomed luxuries in so hearty a 
fashion, but as both Mr. and Mrs. Blake pressed her to 
eat, she gradually lost her anxiety and plunged reck- 
lessly into the good things submitted to her. 

One thing surprised her, and that was that there 
was neither beer nor wine on the table, and both her 
host and hostess drank nothing but water, so she did 
likewise, but made a mental note that Mr. Blake was 
the first man she had ever seen take only water at dinner. 

At dessert she had leisure to notice how beautifully 
the table was appointed, and involuntarily sighed at the 
remembrance of the bare simplicity of the one at home. 

James now announced that the Colonel had come, so 
they all adjourned to the drawing-room and had cofTee. 

Then the prodigal kitten was brought in — clean, and 
in its right mind, and clothed with a glorious bow of 
pale blue satin. With an eye to effect, apparently, 
the snowy thing leapt out of the housemaid's arms on 
to Mrs. Blake's white satin dress, and made so beautiful 
a picture in that position, that Colonel Uraine said 
half in jest to his daughter, 'You ought to hand it 
over to Mrs. Blake. Tm sure she would take better 
care of it than you can.* 

* You won't take it away to-night, will you ? ' said 
Maggie, looking up with frightened eyes, and drawing 
the kitten to her with trembling hands. 

Mora was silent What should she say to her 
mother if she inquired for the new arrival, and what 
to her cousin if she so easily parted with this gift? 
Also, she had so few treasures of her own that it 
seemed hard to give up this lovely, precious thing. 
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But it must be confessed that all through dinner 
a feeling of compassion for the half-witted wife had 
been stirring in Mora's heart. She was a girl of con- 
siderable penetration as well as kindness, and though 
she had hitherto lived in a very small world, she had 
learnt to observe and make deductions that were not 
often far wrong. She had felt that there was a story 
in the marriage whose anniversary she was helping to 
celebrate, and somehow a growing respect and liking 
for Mr. Blake had taken possession of her almost before 
she was aware of it. 

So her native generosity conquered, and she said 
in a low tone, * If you want it so much, you shall 
have it' 

After a while Mr. Blake called her away to come 
and look at the aviary, and the Colonel was left to 
have a quiet chat with Mrs. Blake. 

It was rather a difficult matter to tear Mora away 
from the lovebirds and other tropical beauties ; so at 
last her host took her gently by the arm, saying, 
*Come into my room for a moment' 

It was a very cosy room, and smelt strongly of 
tobacco smoke and russia leather. 

They both stood by the writing-table, and Mr. 
Blake spoke slowly and with suppressed emotion : — 

* I cannot thank you in words. Miss Uraine, for 
your kindness to us to-night It has been simply price- 
less. We are so isolated down here, what with my 
dear wife's inability to play the part of hostess to 
strangers, and other reasons. One day, when you know 
us better, I will tell you the story of Maggie's calamity, 
and then you will have nothing but the tenderest pity 
for her. But I did not ask you in here to tell you 
this, but to say that if you will be so kind as to give 
her this lovely kitten I will get you the counterpart of 
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it in less than a week. I know you must feel rather 
badly at parting with it' 

* Oh, let her have it ! ' cried Mora, * I don't want 
to be selfish. I think she is so beautiful and gentle.' 

Then, after a little struggle within, she went on 
rather timidly, * I don't want mother to know I have 
given Mrs. Blake my cat, and that's why I want 
another kitten. She might inquire for this one.' 

* Perhaps your mother doesn't approve of us, is that 
it ? ' asked Mr. Blake kindly. . 

*Yes, that's it,' said poor Mora, feeling like a 
criminal. 

* Well, we must win her over,' replied the manager 
with one of his rare smiles. 

For many a day to come Mora was to look back 
on that interview, and amid its minutest details, so 
faithfully photographed in loving memory, was to be 
that radiant, momentary smile. 

But its immediate effect was somewhat disconcert- 
ing, for in its light she suddenly became conscious that 
her dress was clumsy and in bad taste, that her hands 
and nails sadly needed looking after, and that, besides 
standing and moving very awkwardly, her manners 
were unpolished and childish. 

Meanwhile Mr. Blake had opened a little cabinet, 
and brought out a red morocco case, which he handed 
to her, saying, * There is my mother, Miss Uraine.' 

Mora had a sense of humour, and she could not 
help smiling at the contrast between this presentment 
of a music-hall manager's mother and her own mother's 
description of the female belongings of such people, 
who, according to Mrs. Uraine, were all hopelessly bad, 
wore false teeth and hair, and painted in private life. 

* What a lovely old lady she is ! ' exclaimed Mora. 
* But I think you are something like her.' 
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* Why that " but " ? ' said the manager slily. 

* Well, you know she has such snowy hair, and such 
a fresh complexion, and ' 

* You don't think I'm quite so good-looking, is that it?' 

* It seems so rude to say so,' said Mora, getting 
very red, and wishing he would let her get back to the 
drawing-room before she blundered any worse. 

* No, it isn't when I ask you to,' he rejoined. * I am 
only teasing you. Now I want you to let me give you 
a little memento of our anniversary. Will you accept 
this Tennyson Birthday Book? See, I have written 
your name in it' 

It was a very choicely bound book in blue morocco, 
and Mora's heart beat with both pleasure and misgiving 
as she took it in her rather red and cold hand. 

On the fly-leaf she saw her name in bold and 
clear writing — 

* To Miss Mora Uraine. 

* From Maggie and Paul D. Blake. 

' There's a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them how we will.' 

Aloud she thanked the giver with real gratitude for 
the charming memento ; but in her inmost soul had 
begun a conflict between her mother's teachings and 
her own experience that was to be far-reaching in its 
consequences, and if coming events cast their shadows 
before them, the future was certainly casting a shadow 
on her young face, as she followed Mr. Blake along the 
corridor, and clutched the book tightly in her pocket, 
with the determination that, however angry her mother 
might be at her having accepted it, she would stick to 
the precious keepsake through thick and thin. 

Mrs. Blake and the Colonel had evidently got on 
well together, for the expression of the former's face 
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was brighter and happier than usual as she leant back 
in her chair with a little colour on her pale, marble-cut 
features. 

* Can you play, Miss Uraine ? ' asked Mr. Blake, 
opening the dainty satinwood piano in the comer, and 
drawing out the stool. 

* Yes,' said Mora, who had been longing to try the 
pretty-looking instrument, but had not liked to suggest it 

So in a few moments she was playing her prize 
piece at Miss Mimsey's — Weber's * Last Waltz.' 

Now Mora had a soul that had few outlets, and she 
was apt to put an astonishing amount of suppressed 
emotion into her playing, which was superior to that of 
most schoolgirl performers. Consequently Mr. Blake 
was a little taken aback at the fervour with which she 
played on this occasion. 

* You play very well,' he said in his cautious way, 

* but that is a very dismal thing. Cannot you give us 
something more cheerful? I consider that waltz is 
a waste of energy.' 

*Signor Gragi considered it a masterpiece, didn't 
he ? ' said the Colonel, with a twinkle in his eye. 

But Mora replied in all good faith, being somewhat 
huffed at Mr. Blake's disparagement of her crack piece, 

* Yes, he did. He said whoever could play that could 
play almost anything.' 

* He was a humorist,' replied Mr. Blake kindly. 
'But I am sure you can play not only more difficult 
music than that, but music that would give you 
infinitely more delight in the learning. Listen to this.' 
And he sat himself down on the stool from which 
Mora had risen, and played the * Bees* Wedding ' from 
Mendelssohn's Lieder. 

Poor Mora had never heard anything like it before, 
neither such music nor such performance; and before 
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she knew what had happened to her the tide of her 
emotions had completely carried her off her guard, and 
she stood sobbing helplessly by the piano. 

* Does it make you unhappy ? ' asked the player, 
looking full up into her tear-covered face. 

* No, no ! Please go on. Oh, it is like being in 
heaven, I think, to hear you play.' So he went on for 
a bit, ravishing the heart of at least one of his listeners, 
until the sound of the clock recalled the Colonel to a 
sense of duty, and he rose to take leave. 

* It has been such a treat,' he said, and he sighed 
as he spoke. 

*You will come in whenever you can,' said the 
hospitable manager, as he held open the gate for his 
guests, 'and I hope my wife and Miss Uraine will 
become fast friends.' 

Fortunately for the delinquents, Mrs. Uraine was 
sound asleep when they returned, and it was with a 
profound sense of relief that they wished each other 
good-night and retired, with the consciousness of having 
greatly enjoyed themselves in a sort of contraband 
way. 

Instead of going to bed, as she ought to have done. 
Mora flew off to the solitude of the turret room, and, 
lighting one of her own private store of candles, sat 
down to the diligent study of the new birthday book. 
It was somewhat disappointing, in that there was not 
enough of anything to satisfy the hunger excited by 
some of the exquisite verses set apart for separate 
days ; and by and by, becoming impatient of the limi- 
tations, she formed the desperate project of going 
downstairs to the great gloomy drawing-room and 
getting the gorgeous Tennyson lying in serious isola- 
tion on the centre table. 

No young burglar unaccustomed to the delicate r61e 
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of housebreaker could have crept with greater trepi- 
dation than did the only daughter of the house as she 
stole past her mother's door with bare feet and beating 
heart 

The big drawing-room portal gave a blood-curdling 
creak as Mora opened it, and a troubled mouse ran 
hurriedly over her instep in his frantic efforts to escape 
the light But these were minor troubles compared 
with the fear that her mother might hear some sound 
and call Ted's dog to the rescue. 

At last she got safely upstairs again, and then began 
a diligent search for the lines Mr. Blake had written on 
the fly-leaf 

Now it must be confessed, with a thousand apolo- 
gies, that Mora was a perfect heathen in her utter 
ignorance of all that pertained to the best literature ; 
and it was with the strictest accuracy that her cousin 
Harry had described her as good material waiting to 
be made up. Her education at Miss Mimsey's had 
been on the usual foolish lines of a smatter of accredited 
subjects, and a careful avoidance of the deeper and 
higher thought of the greater thinkers. 

Consequently she knew no better than to hunt 
through * In Memoriam ' for Shakespeare's immortal 
words, and with the result that her eyes ached and her 
feet grew cold and numb, before it occurred to her 
that perhaps Mr. Blake would tell her where to look 
for them. Her toil was not, however, in vain as far 
as the benefit to herself went, for her attention had 
been forcibly arrested now and again by some of the 
musical utterances of the beautiful poem. 

She had especially lingered over the stanzas be- 
ginning, * O yet we trust that somehow good,' and 
committed them to memory for the sake of the last 
one : — 
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* So runs my dream : but what am I ? 
An infant crying in the night : 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry.' 

Then her sleepiness overcoming her, she put out the 
fast-sinking candle and went to her bedroom. Before 
getting into bed, however, she pulled her blind on one 
side to catch sight of the windows of the Knoll, and a 
new feeling of rapture stole over her in the thought 
that there, beneath those firs and under that red roof, 
were people, beautiful and gracious, who had invited 
her to be their friend. It was the parting of the ways, 
though she did not know it. 

And now, having said good-night to Mora, we must 
take a peep at the Blakes ; for Mrs. Blake's enjoyment 
of the evening had had a very salutary effect upon her 
intelligence, and when Paul took the white kitten up in 
his arms and said, as he looked down at his wife over 
the fur, 'What will you give me for this?' she rose 
slowly from her seat and whispered, * I will tell you all 
I can remember.' 

Paul knew well enough to what she was alluding, 
so he said, * Was it your father who was with you that 
night?' 

* Yes,' she answered, * and he threw the oil 
about' 

' Who got the gin ?' he asked in a casual voice, but 
his heart was beginning to beat with the knowledge 
that he was on the eve of the discovery that would 
saddle the crime of the burning of Sellcuts' on the right 
back. 

* Lardy got it I gave him my brooch to get the 
money with.' 

'Was your father kind to you?' was the next 
question. 

£ 
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* No/ replied Maggie, shivering. * He said he'd pay 
you out for taking me away/ 

* He has said that before/ rejoined Paul, * you need 
not mind him. What else did he say ? * 

* He said that every one would think that I had 
thrown the oil about, and that I must come up to 
London with Lardy and Green Gooseberry, or the police 
would get me.' 

* Was any one else with you ? ' 

'Yes, Miss Colani and Miss L'Estrange, but they 
went away.' 

'Who was it came and fetched you from here?' 
asked Paul, putting the kitten into her lap as she sat 
down once more, and the unwonted brightness b^an 
to die out of her face. 

' It was Lardy, but he had on Miss L'Estrange's hat 
and cloak.' 

There was silence for a few moments, and Paul 
waited, hardly daring to breathe for fear of snapping 
the thread of the feeble reason. 

* Elsie said it was a lady in the carriage,' whispered 
Mrs. Blake, the old sly look stealing into her eyes. 
And then, for the next quarter of an hour or so, her 
husband had his work cut out in trying to soothe her, 
and prevent her from letting herself go and relapsing 
into the paroxysms of shrieking that were so unnerving 
to listen to and so exhausting for the sufferer. 

It was of no use to try and get any more out of 
her after this, so he persuaded her to go to bed, pro- 
mising to come and smoke beside her until she fell 
asleep. 

While she was being undressed, he sent for the 
housemaid to his smoking-room. The girl came in 
with a half-apprehensive, half-defiant look that told its 
own story. ' Now then/ he said, pointing to a chair. 
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' you are to tell me the story of how Mrs. Blake came 
to leave the house on Saturday.' 

* I have nothing to tell,' she replied saucily, ' except 
that she went of her own accord.' 

' That won't do,' retorted Mr. Blake coolly ; * if you 
don't treat me with candour, I'll telephone for the Chief 
Constable to come up ' ; and he moved to the telephone 
as he said this. 

*No, no!' cried the girl in terror, 'don't do that, 
sir ; I'll tell you.' 

' You'd best look sharp then,' said Mr. Blake in his 
driest business voice, * for I have no time to waste.' 

*A gentleman called saying he was Mrs. Blake's 
brother, and that you were sending up a carriage to 
fetch Mrs. Blake to the Hall, and when it came there 
was a lady in it ; I don't know what her name was.' 

' Do you mean to say that you believed all this in 
face of what I had told you in the morning — that I 
was going to Kingsboro' Castle, and that Mrs, Blake 
could not be seen if any one called ?' 

* I did, sir,' said Elsie, but she did not lift her eyes 
from the carpet, nor did her listener believe her story. 

' How much did Mr. Dukelle give you to do this ? ' 
asked Mr. Blake, hitting out at random. 

The girl was silent, but he saw that she was biting 
her lips and screwing the end of her apron up into a 
knot 

* It will be so much the worse for you if you do not 
make a clean breast of your part in this diabolical plot,' 
said her questioner. 'How much did Mr. Dukelle give 
you?' 

* A sovereign,' said the girl. 

* Hand it over to me,' said the manager. Elsie 
handed it to him, and burst into tears. ' It's all the 
money I have,' she said. 
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'What wages are you receiving in my employ?' he 
asked sternly. 

' Twenty pounds a year and all found/ she answered 
mechanically. 

'Then I should have thought that even from the 
monetary point of view it was better to serve me than 
those Dukelles/ said Mr. Blake. 'You have got yourself 
mixed up in a very serious business, and there's no 
telling how it may end.' 

'That's my money,' cried the wretched girl. 'If 
you have any pity you'll give it me back.' 

' I have a great deal of pity,' he said, * but it's not 
so much for you as for my poor wife, whom you would 
have helped to put into the hands of the cruellest ruffian 
that ever was ; and for myself, in the burning down of 
a place on which I have spent so much time and money. 
You'll be better without than with this Judas money. 
Now go ; and if you have any pity for yourself you 
will set about atoning for the wrong you have done.' 

Perhaps the master of the Knoll meant well in his 
righteous hardness with the miserable sinner before 
him, and perhaps it was politic to keep at long arm's- 
length one who served under his roof, and against 
whom he had so great a cause for complaint ; but if he 
had known the dread secret she was carrying, and had 
given her one merciful word of kindness, she had 
dropped at his feet and told him all, and implored him 
to forgive and save her, and let her earn his trust by 
most faithful service in the future. 

When she had gone he rang up the Chief Constable, 
and arranged to pay him a late visit at once, as there 
was something of importance to communicate. 

' I mustn't give that girl a chance of running off,' 
he said to himself, ' for, though I've taken her money 
away, she may get hold of some from elsewhere.' 
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So he rang the bell and desired that Elsie should 
be sent to him again. 'I have reason to wish that 
special care should be taken of my wife to-night/ he 
said. * I believe I can expect you to do so. I want 
you to sit in my dressing-room till I come home. I 
shall be late. You can use a rocking-chair, and doze 
off if you want to, but if she should be restless after the 
shock she has had I want you to be on hand to soothe 
her. Can I trust you this time ? ' Yes, he could trust 
her ; she would do her best to atone. 

'James will be below if you need anything.' And 
he went 

* I'm sure there is something wrong with that girl,' 
he muttered to himself, * and I know she has not told 
me all.' 



CHAPTER V 



THE CAMELOT THEATRE 



The house had been a very full one, and there was 
little doubt in the minds of the knowing ones that 
Simpson's latest venture was going to be a howling 
success, and would have a long run. 

The piece had gone without a hitch from start to 
finish, and had carried the enthusiasm of the audience 
beyond anything that could be recalled of former 
triumphs. 

* I wish they hadn't called it Mephistophehs^ though,' 
said a buxom mother of four rosy-cheeked girls ; * it 
sounds rather too familiar. It's like playing with sacred 
things.' 

* Well, I don't think " Mephistopheles " is very 
sacred,' cried the youngest * I think he's very profane. 
He said " damn " quite a great many times.' 

' That's because he had to do so in the play,' suggested 
the elder one ; * but wasn't it awful when the red flames 
swallowed him up ? ' 

' Ah, but wasn't it lovely when " Beatrice " went up 
to heaven on blue clouds ? ' chimed in another. 

And so they chattered on till their cab came, a happy 
part of the apparently light-hearted crowd that lingered 
outside the theatre the second night of the new play. 
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But the stage-manager's brow was clouded, and he 
looked like a very tired and much-worried man, who 
ought to go to bed for a week and get a sorely-needed 
rest 

He was sitting alone in his tiny office, reviewing 
some of the main points of that night's performance, 
and musing thus to himself — 

* Can't for the life of me think why the Dukelles 
cut it I offered them a sight better screw than they'd 
have had elsewhere. Can't make head or tail of it I 
don't believe a word about their being " dunned " as a 
reason for hooking it. They've been nothing else but 
dunned all their lives ! No ! There's something else 
in the wind. I wonder if Blake is up to some double 
game or other ! And yet he's the last man to do a 
dirty thing. He's a hard hand at a bargain, but he's 
straight and fair-dealing as a hurricane.' 

There was a knock at the door, and in answer to 
his * Come in ! ' a very much-dressed young lady thrust 
in a huge hat with plumes like a hearse, and a very 
small portion of head visible beneath, and cried, * Aren't 
you coming ? ' 

* Oh, it's you, Jinny, is it ? ' he responded, brightening 
up a little. * Yes, I'm coming ; wait while I put away 
a few things.' 

•Just think of Sellcuts' catching fire like that,' she 
went on, while he pulled off* his patent leather boots, 
and put on a pair of less genteel pretensions, ' What 
a narrow escape we had ! Poor Paul Blake ! I'm 
sorry for him. He'll have lost a deal over it They 
say it's only insured for half of what he paid for it' 

' Well, I'm glad you got away safely anyhow,' said 
Mr. Simpson, gallantly planting a kiss on her ear as 
she lent her head sideways against the cupboard. 

* I don't believe you mean it, Charley,' she said with 
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a little sigh ; * but Til tell you one thing — ^you'll never 
catch me going anywhere with that beast Dukelle again. 
He is a devil/ she repeated, stamping her foot as she 
spoke. ' He made that wretched Maggie Blake so 
drunk that I went off and left them. I couldn't do 
any good for her by staying, and you know I never 
liked Green Gooseberry. She is a wild one, and no 
mistake. Think of her going and marrying that Lardy 
Dukelle ! Why, he can't keep himself, let alone her. 
Just think of that old beast taking L'Estrange and me 
into the house in the Cut for supper ! I'd like to shoot 
him. Lardy came back dressed up in L'Estrange's 
clothes. He said it was for a bet I don't believe it 
But I can't think where she went. You never heard 
such language as he used coming home — the old one, I 
mean — because Maggie Blake and Green Gooseberry 
were not with us. I cut and ran when we got to 
Victoria, I can tell you.' 

'Where do you think they are?' asked Charley 
Simpson, as, arm - in - arm, and both puffing their 
cigarettes, they walked along the Embankment towards 
Westminster Bridge, somewhat slowly, for it was a 
starry night, or, more properly speaking, morning, and 
not bitterly cold. 

* I can't guess,' was the answer. * I suppose they 
are together.' 

'I can only go by the wire they sent, and what 
their landlady told me. She said they had a cable 
calling them to New York to an uncle there. The 
wire simply said, "Sorry to disappoint *Mephisto- 
pheles,' engaged elsewhere." ' 

* They haven't gone to America,' cried Miss Colani 
scornfully. 'That's a ruse to put you off the scent 
They'll none of them disappoint Mr. Meph. in the 
long run,' she added significantly. * But I always feel 
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sorry for Lardy ; he'd everything against him as a little 

chap. Mrs. Dukelle, his mother, was ! My ! 

She was a kipper, and no mistake.' 

They were both silent for a little while, and then, 
the cigarettes being smoked out, they changed arms, 
being tired, and began again about the play and the 
parts. 

' I'm glad Stuart Mackay has taken Meph.'s part,' 
said Miss Colani. ' He's a sobersides if you like ; and 
though I don't hold with being straitlaced, it's much 
nicer to act with a man that isn't drunk. Dukelle's 
horrid when he happens to be sober, — but when he's 
drunk ! Ugh ! When I was going up to heaven in 
that last rehearsal he pulled my leg that spitefully, 
and nearly spilt me. I'd hard work to keep from 
hollering. It's left a mark. And then his breath is 
disgusting, and he puts you out so.' 

* He's splendid as the hero,' rejoined her companion 
thoughtfully. * He can pump the gallery better than 
any other man I know.' 

* Yes, I know it ! The wretched old humbug ! 
Sometimes, when he has thrashed Maggie till there 
have been great red wheals over her, I've seen him 
crying real tears over her the same evening when 
they've been on together, and she's been the ill-treated 
heroine and he the broken - hearted lover ; and the 
gallery would be crying like a waterspout ! They like 
to cry. Oh, I hope he'll get paid out some day ! * 

By this time the pair had reached Miss Colani's 
lodgings, and with a parting kiss they separated, Mr. 
Simpson to hail a passing hansom, and the young lady 
to let herself in by the aid of a latch-key. 

* Hullo, old dear ! Why aren't you in bed ? ' she 
cried cheerily to an old and blind woman who sat 
knitting by the bright fire. 
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* I wasn't sleepy, child ; so I thought I'd sit up and 
have your supper hot for you,' 

With wonderful alacrity the last speaker got up, 
and began arranging the hot plates out of the little 
oven to receive the contents of the stewpan, from which 
came a most reassuring smell of good things to 
come. 

The pair were strangely unlike one another, and 
made an interesting picture in the gaudy little room — 
the homely-looking old peasant woman, in her blue 
calico gown, and the showy, breezy, overdressed young 
one. 

* We don't belong to each other by law,' the younger 
one once remarked, * but I'd like any one to try and 
take my old dear from me. That's all ! ' 

Miss Romola Colani, whose humbler real name 
figured in the registrar's books as Jane Elizabeth 
Brown, was what is known as a dashing young person, 
well favoured, and of about thirty-two. 

Early in life — so early that it nearly ended that life 
— she was left by her father and mother in the care of 
one of our great railway companies, but without the 
latter's consent Indeed, they repudiated the charge 
as promptly as possible ; and the helpless, gasping 
bundle of unwanted humanity was carried by a stalwart 
policeman from the third-class waiting-room at the 
station to the police office, and from there to the work- 
house. 

Fortunately the guardians of the poor of that 
parish happened to favour the boarding-out system, and 
little Jane grew up in the pure and homely atmosphere 
of a labourer's cottage in the country. 

She was a 'reglar handful,' as her foster-mother 
declared, but an amusing and affectionate handful 
withal ; and it was with many tears and copious sobbing 
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that at sixteen she was sent by order of the guardians 
to her first place. 

But it was by her own order she ran away from 
that place at the end of a year, leaving a farewell note 
of explanation for her disconsolate mistress, in these 
affecting words : — * i don't know ware i be going to, 
and i don't care so long as i get away from here, pies 
tell Liza she can cheek herself now, and wipe bobbies 
noes when she feels like doin' it i leve yu my last 
munts wages. 

so no more at present from yours truly 

jane e brown.' 

Good human stuff doesn't sink down to the mud as 
easily as some people think, and Jane Elizabeth, having 
sterling qualities of her own, kept afloat on the deep 
waters of London. 

She had a sharp tongue, a warm heart, a keen scent 
for business, and a colossal, inexplicable contempt for 
men in general, and young ones in particular. 

She got on to the stage somehow, and developed 
astonishing aptitude for the comic parts usually 
assigned to her, bore her numerous hardships and the 
long-continued hunger-pinch of dull times with reticent 
good humour. 

She disappeared from London altogether for one 
year, and came back again to the Camelot Theatre 
when Mr. Paul Blake was its lessee, and was taken on 
again by that astute manager without a question. 

* Hope you've enjoyed your holidays,' he remarked 
drily, * and are going to set to work and stick to it' 

She had done so for three years, when, hearing that 
her foster-mother, who had been going blind for some 
time, had finally lost her sight in toto and become 
a widow, and was in immediate danger of the work- 
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house, she got Mr. Blake to consent to an understudy, 
went with all haste to the familiar village and brought 
the lonely woman in triumph back to London. 

Miss Colani had of late considerably changed her 
r61e, and no longer took the comic slavey or piquant 
lady's-maid. She had acted a tragic part one night as 
an understudy, and afterwards stuck to it, and was now 
recognised as one to whom any character setting forth 
the pains and penalties of unrequited love might safely 
be entrusted. 

It was not that she was less cheery and resolute, 
nor was the subtle change in her tastes one that could 
be dated by others or herself ; it was apparently a case of 
becoming a trifle softer and more sympathetic, a trifle 
less ready to call attention to the weak places in other 
folk's reputations, and a little less sarcastic about men. 

* My ! Ain't they good ? ' she exclaimed, as she 
carefully laid the cleanly-picked bone of a rabbit's 1^ 
amid its late companions on her plate. 'There's 
nothing in the world like rabbit and onions when 
you're famishing, and I never knew any one cook them 
as you do, mother. I feel like the old sailor who said, 
" The Lord knows I'm thankful by the way I've been 
eating." I wonder if they give Charley Simpson a 
good supper when he gets home ? ' 

By and , by, when the supper things were cleared 
away, her old companion fumbled about in the back 
room for a minute or so, and returned, bringing a long 
blue envelope. 

'Here's something that came for you to-night, 
Jinny,' she said simply. 

Jane Elizabeth's heart began to beat unpleasantly 
with a premonition of something disagreeable, and her 
eyes grew misty with excitement as she read the 
solemn official mandate, calling upon her to appear 
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before the coroner of Brombridge, and declare, without 
fear or favour, what light she could throw on the death 
of Henry Williams, fireman. 

* I've to go to Brombridge as a witness about the fire 
at Sellcuts',* she exclaimed. But the blind eyes could 
not see how pale she had become, nor descry the look of 
scare upon her face. 

* I hope they'll pay your expenses,' said the blind 
woman. * And if I were you, I'd just tell 'em straight 
out about that wicked man, Dukelle. It's only right 
they should know.' 

* I guess they'll be wanting to get hold of him and 
Lardy,' said the younger woman, with a vindictive light 
glittering for a moment in her fine eyes, 

* Serve them jolly well right, too, after the shabby 
way they've served the Camelot' 

In her heart of hearts Miss Colani hoped it would 
come out that the pair had set fire to Sellcuts', and 
done it out of malice prepense. 

* I wouldn't mind if they roped in that L'Estrange 
woman as well. She's a regular bad lot. To think of 
any one playing Old Nick the way she does, and going 
about in Lardy's clothes like that. Lardy's a perfect 
fool to let her. And to think I ever let myself down to 
his level ! Ugh ! ' 

This soliloquy was not, be it imagined, uttered aloud 
for the hearing of others, but it was a sort of excerpt of 
Jane Elizabeth's musings as she stood before her glass 
at 4*A.M. putting the harmless, necessary curlers into 
her originally straight black hair, and silently reviewing 
sundry episodes that lay back in the past. 

But when she quietly rolled into her usual place 
beside her foster-mother in the gaily canopied bed, she 
clasped her hands together in front of her face on the 
pillow, and spoke thus with her heart : — 
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' Tm not the praying sort ! There's a deal of pious 
rot which makes me sick when -I come across it ; but 
I somehow feel kind of spooney about Charley 
Simpson, he's not a bad sort, and the poor chap's very 
lonely now his mother is dead. But there's Flossy. 
I'd have to tell him about her, and it 'ud be like 
putting myself in his power. O Lord God ! I alwa)rs 
feel better when I talk to you. You know how I wish 
now I hadn't done what I did. I use very bad words 
now and then. I hope you don't hear them. But 
I hope you'll overlook all I've done amiss, and not 
throw it up against me for ever and ever. Amen.' 

And having prayed thus with tears that made a wet 
place upon her pillow, she gently arranged a wedge of 
bedclothes between herself and her * old dear,' and went 
to sleep with the slow, solemn music of Big Ben in 
her ear. 

Charles Simpson, Esq., stood long and patiently 
on his doorstep awaiting the good pleasure of his 
landlady. 

He had forgotten his latch-key, and was reduced to 
the extremity of having to ring her up. 

' Let him ring,' she murmured to herself, * I'm 
not a-going to hurry,' and straightway composed her 
senses to the sweet warmth of slumber again. 

' Confound the woman ! ' cried the shivering man. 
' Will she never wake ? ' Then he bethought himself 
of the efficacy of a handful of gravel to hurl as best he 
could at the basement window. But finding there was 
none that could be gathered up from the hard path in 
the tiny front garden, he sprang lightly over the low 
iron rail into the little plot in front of the empty house 
next door, where was a heap of unsorted remnants left 
behind in a moonlight flitting of several days ago. 
* It won't do to throw a tin can,' he reflected, ' it might 
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break the window and I should have to pay for it' 
So he finally decided on an ancient shoe as combining 
business with safety. 

He was just returning with his selection when the 
dazzling glare of a bull's-eye lantern fell on his face as 
he strode over the rail. 

*Wot are you a-doin'?' demanded a stem voice, 
while a strong clutch held him by the arm as with 
a vice. 

Mr. Simpson was not a courageous man, also he 
was a very tired and hungry one, and the shock was 
so great, coming as it did on him in almost total 
darkness, that he suddenly fainted, and fell up against 
the policeman who held him by the arm. 

The bobby was a kindly one, and concluding by the 
white tie, evening dress, and slender figure of the 
unconscious man, that he was a diner-out, and that he 
was trying to get in, rang the bell with such a terrific 
peal as brought the landlady up to the door like a shot, 
and ready to bring the house down about her lodger's 
ears for his * imperence ' in ringing her up. 

*Wot d'yer keep people awaitin' out here in the 
cold like this for?' growled the deep voice of the 
policeman. *Just you turn to and help me to carry 
this 'ere gentleman in, or you'll be had up for man- 
slaughter.' 

Between them they laid him on the awkward sofa 
in the front parlour, and quickened his returning con- 
sciousness with a stiffish dose of brandy-and-water. 

By this time the landlady was fully awake in more 
senses than one, and realising the importance of a 
conciliatory attitude, she pressed her liquid hospitality 
with such tearful earnestness on the man of law, that 
he consented to wash out the remembrance of her short- 
comings in a welcome glass. 
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When he departed, and Mr. Simpson's explanations 
had soothed the ruffled plumage of the good woman, 
she retired with all speed to bed on his assurance that 
he would lock the front door and turn the gas out 

' By Jove ! I've dropped the other keys ! ' said the 
young man to himself * That must have been when I 
fainted.' So he noiselessly opened the front door again, 
for fear of alarming Mrs. Best, and stole into the 
garden, going up to the rail and carefully hunting 
about in the meagre light of the adjacent street lamp, 
finding the bunch of keys at last on the narrow 
flower-bed. 

By some strange chance or other, he looked casually 
up at the second-story window of the empty house, 
across which a ray from the lamp made a flicker on 
one of the panes ; and again a swift dart of horror held 
his heart still, and sent thundering noises through his 
head, for there, pale, cadaverous, and wicked, was the 
cruel face of the elder Dukelle, pressed close against 
the window-pane. 

While an agony of panic held him fast where he 
stood, the face had disappeared, and there was nothing 
but the glimmer of the wind-shaken pane on the dark 
and empty void of the blindless window. 

He was glad enough to lock the front door and bolt 
it, and put the chain up with cold and trembling hands, 
for at any rate, bolt and chain seemed to be his only 
guardians from a nameless terror that had taken 
possession of him. 

In vain did he try to persuade himself, as he sat 
warming his feet at the little gas stove, that what he 
had seen was a mere illusion of the brain, caused by 
the derangement of his circulation in fainting, and took 
another dose of brandy to steady his shaken nerves. 
'Twas of little use, however, and as he sat there in the 
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silent room, he found himself listening for the horror 
of a footstep ; and once when the sound of a snore 
from Mrs. Best came up from below, a cold perspira- 
tion broke out on his forehead, and he shut his eyts 
lest he should see that face which had of a sudden 
begun to fill him with such indescribable fear. 

* What's wrong with me ? ' he cried, and he turned 
to the covered tray on the table, whereon lay the 
supper his landlady prepared for him each night before 
she retired. 

It was a very uninviting repast — the outside pieces 
of yesterday's badly roasted joint of mutton, pickles, 
and the top half torn off a cottage loaf of the day 
before yesterday's baking. But he was faint for want 
of food, so he tried to eat 

* I never felt afraid of the man before,' he mused, — 
* even if it were his face I saw. He's a bad lot, and 
ugly as sin, and he used to treat his girl scandalously ; 
but he's the best actor I know, and that L'Estrange 
woman keeps a tight hand on him.' 

But it was no go, the dry meat stuck in his throat, 
and the dry bread choked him, so he gave up in despair 
and went to bed. 

'Jinny's a good old sort,' he murmured to himself, 
just as he was dropping off to sleep, ' and mother liked 
her, but — ' 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ADJOURNED INQUEST 

Never had Brombridge known such a fever of excite- 
' ment as that which raged in its usually sober precincts 
on and after the adjourned inquest 

At meals, at business, at school, the one and only 
topic of interest had been the fire, and the cause of 
it ; and the anonymous correspondence that flowed 
into the offices of the Brombridge Times and the Daily 
Besom was of such proportions as to necessitate the 
requisitioning of several extra wastepaper baskets. 

Headlines of valiant dimensions budded and blos- 
somed forth on hoardings and waste places ; and 
inadequate, but mysterious persons dropt into the 
police station, generally after dark, to communicate 
wholly irrelevant information for putting the police on 
the track of the scoundrels who had set fire to Sellcuts*. 

For on one thing all were absolutely unanimous, 
and that was that the catastrophe had not been the 
result of accident 

The Narrow Way Pilgfrims were divided in their 
opinion as to whether the crime lay at the door of the 
manager of the music hall, and that he was trying to 
screen himself behind the Dukelles, or of him of the 
Green Grapes ; but Sister Cox remained in a minority 
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of one in maintaining that the dead acrobat was the 
culprit, and that her death was a judgment for the deed. 

But it did not occur to any of the Pilgrims that 
they had on a previous Sunday placed the credit of 
the destruction of the hall elsewhere, — a want of a 
sense of humour being a distinguishing feature of their 
body. 

On the morning of the second inquest there was so 
dense a crowd in the High Street, that the police had 
hard work to get the witnesses safely into court. 

A huge poster had announced — * Great Temperance 
Victory in Brombridge,' under the auspices of the Times ; 
while the DaUy Besom had promptly followed suit with 
one of equal size — 'Teetotal Bigotry Triumphant.' 
But, as it happened, neither statement in the least 
described the causes that had led to the removing the 
inquest from the Goat and Fold to the Iron Building 
where the Narrow Way Pilgrims were wont to meet 
The fact being that the long-suffering jury, including 
Mr. Verity and Mr. Bleby, had requisitioned the 
coroner's clerk on the subject of their sufferings at 
the previous inquest, with the result that the Iron Hall 
had been selected as more commodious, and less noisome 
than the wretched little dancing saloon. 

Also Mr. Bleby had extended his forgiveness to the 
Narrow Way Pilgrims over that little matter of their 
obtrusive thankfulness for the calamity that had shat- 
tered his uninsured window ; for Mr. Ferrel had come 
over on the Monday evening and said that as it was 
his horse that had done the damage, he, Mr. Ferrel, 
would bear the expense of a new glass front He was, 
however, careful to obey Mr. Blake's imperative order 
that no word should escape him that could convey a 
hint to the hairdresser as to who was providing Mr. 
Ferrel with the money. 
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Furthermore, the young publican had asked Mr. 
Bleby to follow his wife to the grave, in company with 
the other deacons of Ebenezer, Mr. Paine having pro- 
mised to conduct the service, as the dead had belonged 
to the Baptist community. 

So human feelings had been at work, leavening even 
the lump of rigid asceticism in Brombridge, with the 
result that among that section, instead of averted and 
hostile looks, as on the occasion of the former inquest, 
both Mr. Blake and the bereaved publican were objects 
of more or less outspoken sympathy. 

Even Mrs. Uraine had enclosed one of her ' Lilac 
Blossom Leaflets,' and writing on it in her delicate, 
obstinate handwriting — * With a prayer that it may be 
blessed to the reader,' had given it to the Colonel to 
deliver in person to the stricken publican ; but there is 
every reason to fear that he mislaid it somewhere, and 
that it was never delivered 

Mora too, gathered some of her favourite Japanese 
chrysanthemums, and prevailed on the indolent 
Ted to promise to take them to Dr. Slaney to put 
on the coffin ; but, owing to the preoccupation of his 
mind, her brother had forgotten about the doctor, and 
had taken them straight to the dead in the upper 
room of the Green Grapes. 

Mr. Blake happened to be there at the time, bring- 
ing a wealth of choice exotics from London, to do the 
last sad honours of sympathy, and from that hour the 
youth had a warm and generous friend in the manager 
of Sellcuts', by whose side he walked up the town, in 
the slow and sorrowful wake of the velvet pall, to the 
cemetery which lay off the upper road. 

Meanwhile Detective Grove had been silently and 
unceasingly at work collecting a formidable mass of 
evidence relating to the fire that caused the death of 
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Henry Williams and Laura Dukelle, which evidence 
was of such a nature that at the end of several hours of 
examining many witnesses, the coroner gave directions 
for issuing a warrant for the arrest of James Dukelle; 
Clarence, otherwise Lardy Dukelle ; Rachel Dag, alias 
Miss L'Estrange ; and Elsie More ; all of whom, with 
the exception of the latter, had failed to appear though 
subpoenaed to do so. 

* I am sorry to say we must set Dr. Slaney's certi- 
ficate on one side, and call for the attendance of Mrs. 
Blake,' said the coroner, after the Chief Constable had 
had his say. 

So with feelings of mingled exasperation and well- 
gprounded fear, all of which he kept carefully to him- 
self, the manager drove off to the Knoll to letch his 
wife. 

He explained to her that she was wanted to tell 
some gentlemen how she got locked into the lamp-room 
the night of the fire. 

* You needn't be afraid of them. They want to put 
your father where he can never hurt you again,' he said, 
as he helped her dress for the unpleasant ordeal. 

There was a tremendous sensation when Mrs. Blake 
walked up to the table, holding her husband's arm, and 
several masculine hearts beat quicker than was their 
wont. 

She wore a small Gainsboro' hat, slightly turned up 
at the side, with a diamond buckle, and her white face 
made a perfect dream picture in its setting of red-gold 
hair and black velvet. Except that same hair, colour 
there was none. As tall as her husband — for a woman 
her height was remarkable — even the very scant 
opportunity for display of graceful movement afforded 
by the crowded state of the hall, was sufficient to reveal 
a beauty of carriage that was more impressive in its 
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dignity and noiselessness than any speech could have 
been. 

Something awoke in the coroner's brain ; and if 
the thought that formed itself, as he looked with a 
new comprehension on the pair who had just taken 
their places, could have been translated into words, it 
would have read thus : * What a glorious picture ! No 
wonder he married her ! There's a tragedy somewhere. 
She doesn't look like other people. I almost wish we 
hadn't sent for her.' 

Aloud he said to Dr. Slaney, whose face was red 
with professional and personal anger — the first for the 
slight put on his certificate, the second for the cruelty 
to a half-imbecile young lady — *We will be as brief 
as possible with this witness.' 

But he reckoned without Mr. Bleby, who had been 
appointed their foreman by the rest of the jury, not 
because they liked him, but because of his reputation 
as a brow-beater and debater. 

With his small quarrelsome eyes, looking smaller 
than ever, and his debating-society manner, unpleas- 
ingly predominant, he was on to his feet at once with 
an objection. 

' It would be well that Mrs. Blake should not sit 
beside her husband during her examination,' he said ; 
* it is very desirable there should be no colour given to 
any charge of collusion on the part of witnesses. A 
wife is legally supposed to be more or less under the 
coercion of her husband.' 

There was a stentorian * Hear, hear ' from Pilgrim 
Blodger, who was at the back of the room, followed by 
a burst of hissing, in which the Colonel and Ted cheer- 
fully bore their part, the latter whispering to Mr. Paine, 
' I'd like to have him in a quiet place, with a nice thick 
stick in my hand.' 
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* I will protect the witness from any attempts at 
coercion/ said the coroner with a caustic smile ; ' Mrs. 
Blake will remain by her husband/ 

* Now, Mrs. Blake/ he went on kindly, fixing his 
eyes on her face as he spoke, * we want you to feel 
quite at home here, and tell us what happened on 
Saturday night at the Hall.' 

For a minute or so Maggie was silent, and her 
strange wild eyes wandered from the coroner to Dr. 
Slaney, and from the latter to the coroner. 

Then a great miracle happened, for, placing her 
hand on her husband's as it lay on the table, she rose 
slowly to her feet, swayed once or twice, and then 
spoke in a wonderfully well modulated voice — the 
voice that had so charmed Mr. Blake in bygone days 
when he went nightly to the Camelot Theatre to see 
and hear her, as she cried to her lover to save her 
from the burning house in the play. 

Her eyes darkened and deepened as she gazed 
fixedly at the startled gentleman in the large chair, 
and with an idea struggling in her bewildered brain 
that * Paul * was in danger, she said — 

* My father came and fetched me. He wore Miss 
L'Estrange's hat and clothes. He said I was to go to 
London with Green Gooseberry. He said Paul would 
not have me back. We had some bottles of gin. 
Lardy broke one of the bottles, the gin went all over 
the floor. He went to fill the lamp, and father pulled 
the can from him, and spilt it all over everything. 
Lardy said Green Gooseberry and I would catch fire, 
and he made us go up to the lamp-room. He said 
he'd come and fetch us, but he didn't come back. 
The door was locked, and we tried to get out when 
the smoke came. Father said he'd pay Paul out for 
taking me away. He said Paul stole me from him, 
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and lost him a lot of money, and so he would burn the 
place down, and they would say I did it when I was 
drunk. He said he would kill me if I didn't drink the 
gin. I did drink it. Paul said I wasn't ever to touch 
it again. I wanted to do as he said, I love him, he is 
so good to me/ 

After saying these words she turned to Paul Blake 
with a sweet unwonted smile, and sat down beside him 
as a sane woman might have done. 

As for him he was so carried away by his amaze- 
ment at the collected and lucid way in which she had 
given her evidence, and the bewitching smile on her 
beautiful face as she looked at him, that all he had had 
to bear through her drinking and her imbecility, seemed 
as nothing to the gratified pride and love with which 
she had been capable of inspiring him, and which still 
kept the lover actively alive in him, in spite of his 
anxieties as her guardian. 

Several men mopped their faces, and the coroner 
cleared his throat amid a cyclone of paper- rustling 
and pencil-scratching on the part of the army of 
reporters. 

* You'd better give directions for Mrs. Blake's im- 
mediate withdrawal,' wrote Dr. Slaney on a slip of 
paper, ' unless we are to have a painful scene. This 
is a brief flicker of intellect before a corresponding 
collapse.' 

* We have heard Mrs. Blake's story,' said the coroner, 
* and admirably she has told it But as she is in very 
delicate health, the business of the Court will be sus- 
pended during her retirement' 

But ag^in did Mr. Bleby protest ; and just as Mr. 
Blake rose to lead his wife away, and had motioned 
Dr. Slaney to accompany them, he was on his feet, and 
shouting with unnecessary violence — 
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'That women ought to be detained, sir, we have 



not- 



* Sit down, sir,' cried the coroner, ' if neither decency 
nor ' 

But neither Mr. Bleby nor the coroner finished their 
interrupted sentences, for a scream that paralysed every 
man of those present rang out from Mrs. Blake as she 
neared the door ; and Miss Colani, who was entering 
at the moment, held out her arms in time to catch her 
as she fell, dragging the latter to the ground with her. 

Then there was commotion indeed, and Mr. Verity, 
junior, took the opportunity of telling Mr. Bleby some 
home-truths — 

' You infernal, meddlesome old fool, you ! What 
do you go making such an ass of yourself for ? Why 
don't you learn to hold your tongue ? What a deuce 
of a mess youVe made of it' 

Mr. Bleby made as though he did not hear, and 
went on jotting down notes in his notebook ; but his 
hand shook, for that dreadful scream had unnerved 
him, and he had some susceptibilities in spite of his 
crabbed nature. 

By and by the Court had another sensation, and 
that was when Detective Grove stood beside a bold 
and bloated-looking woman, who appeared as the land- 
lady of the house in the Cut, from whence it transpired 
all the operations had been carried on for the successful 
burning of Sellcuts*. 

It was to that house the elder Dukelle had taken 
Miss Colani under the pretence of its being a private 
hotel, when she had objected to the forcing of gin on 
Maggie Blake. It was at that house also, as the evi- 
dence clearly proved, that Elsie More had spent the 
night on the Friday previous to the catastrophe, re- 
turning to her situation on Saturday morning, her 
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absence being unknown to the rest of the household 
at the Knoll. 

'And it was from there/ said the detective, 'that 
she carried out the sand that she had brought in the 
first place from Mr. Blake's hothouses, some time in 
the small hours of Saturday morning, and filled up the 
hydrant by the order of Dukelle, senior, and with the 
connivance of Dukelle, junior, as I shall prove.' 

Also it was from this house that Dr. Slaney had 
observed the man and two women come out on the 
night of the fire. 

*What has been the reputation of these houses?' 
asked the coroner. And it was in answer to this 
question that the virtue of Mr. Bleby did shine forth 
as the sun, and make manifest the wisdom that decrees 
the varied tempers and dispositions of men, even the 
cantankerous ones. For it was his dogged, irrepress- 
ible heckling that brought out, in startling colours, the 
double-dyed folly of a Town Council winking at the 
existence of disreputable houses on the plea of their 
being necessary to the protection of respectable ones, 
as that of Brombridge had done from time to time over 
the matter of the houses in the Cut. 

Mr. Virtue, senior, must have had a bad time of it, 
if he had any conscience, on hearing, as he did hear, 
the evidence given by Miss Colani, Mr. Ferrel, Detective 
Grove, and the miserable Elsie herself, as to the doings 
past and present of No. 3 the Cut, and Rachel Dag's 
long connection with it. 

* I endeavoured when I took on the lease of the 
Green Grapes and of Sellcuts',' testified Mr. Blake, * to 
get the landlords of both places to consent to my 
bricking up the entrance from the hall and the public- 
house to the Cut It is simply impossible to materially 
improve the character of either a place of amusement 
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or a public-house while they are in proximity to evil 
places like the Cut I have tried from time to time to 
get my friend the Mayor to act, but there seemed 
always some insuperable difficulty in the way of his 
doing so.' 

During Mr. Blake's cross-examination the Mayor 
had come in, and was standing at the back of the hall ; 
and as he so stood it began to dawn on him that the 
difficulties ought not to have been insurmountable, and 
that after all it might have been wiser to have run 
against the pocket interests of Lord Clanbinder, and 
Virtue, Liberty, and Virtue, rather than be a party to 
such an atrocious state of things as the inquest was 
laying bare. 

So already there was a process going on by which 
the ultimate purification of Brombridge was to be 
accomplished through the burning of Sellcuts' ; and if, 
as Mr. Paine remarked at the weekly social at Ebenezer 
that night, Brombridge was not one whit worse than 
scores of other towns of its size, still, it had suffered 
grievously in the past from the exclusiveness that made 
it so difficult to combine for the purpose of fighting a 
common evil. The Town Council, too, had not done 
their part, because, as men occupying positions of 
public trust, they ought to have subordinated personal 
and commercial interests to the moral and social wel- 
fare of the community. 

' We have an open door to a better state of things,* 
cried he at the end of a rousing speech ; * in God's 
name let us pass through it, even if we have to jostle 
shoulder to shoulder against those of our brothers and 
sisters who are unwashed, or of other companies than 
our own.' 

But neither of the Miss Mimseys heard this, as their 
displeasure was not yet abated, and they had decided to 
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wait and see what the result of the special church 
meeting would be before committing themselves to any 
formal declaration of hostilities. So they had not 
come, nor brought any of their young ladies to the 
social as usual. 

'It hasn't turned out as we hoped/ said Pilgrim 
Blodger uneasily to Deacon Thorpe, after the jury had 
separated. 

' Are you sorry ? ' asked the deacon roguishly. 

'Well, to tell you the truth, I can't say as I am,' 
replied the other. ' Mr. Blake have done his best, and I 
take it he've given a harder knock to the Cut than it 
have ever had before. But Sister Cox ain't satisfied.' 

' Isn't she ? ' retorted the other with a laugh. ' Is 
she sorry to find that a good thing can come out of 
Nazareth ? ' 

'She thinks the coroner have favoured Mr. Blake, 
and the Chief Constable knows more than he've 
owned to.' 

* Oh, that's Bleby's doing ! ' cried the deacon. * He's 
stuffed her up with his own foolishness. She does not 
pay the jury much of a compliment in so saying.' 

' She thinks the jury all hope to get something by 
siding with Mr. Blake,' said the Pilgrim of the Narrow 
Way, wiping his Sunday hat with his sleeve. 

' You tell Mrs. Cox she'd better learn to hold her 
tongue, till she knows what she's talking about,' said 
the deacon hotly, * or she'll get into trouble with her 
gossip, and serve her right too, if she does.' 

That evening did Mrs. Uraine demonstrate with 
much force and clearness to her family, that 
though Mr. Blake might persuade a coroner's jury and 
some eighteen reporters, also a whole townful of toler- 
ably sane people, that he had, and could have, no 
possible motive in setting fire to a building, yet that 
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she, Mrs. Uraine, who had never seen him or spoken 
to him, knew intimately the workings of his mind, and 
held a contrary opinion in face of all, except Mrs. 
Cox, with whom she thus asserted her spiritual kin- 
ship, though she despised and condemned her in the 
flesh at second - hand through her hairdresser, Mr. 
Bleby, having enlarged on Sister Cox's pious merits 
over soap-lather and wet hair. 

Mrs. Uraine had elected to come down and sit in 
the drawing-room that evening for the first time for two 
months ; and Mora had arranged and decked the great 
room with affectionate care and industry. 

Ted had placed the screens with a view to keeping 
out any chance draughts ; and the Colonel brought his 
wife downstairs on his arm with jovial gallantry. 

Thus they were all totally unprepared for the 
storm that burst on their hitherto tranquil life. All 
the evidence of the inquest had been discussed, and 
Mora had listened with wide-open eyes to her father's 
account of Mrs. Blake's appearance as a witness. Ted 
had rubbed his hands, and writhed his long body 
about in various contortions indicative of unmitigated 
joy at the discomfiture of Mr. Bleby, who had drawn 
on his deserving head fierce bolts of wrath from the 
coroner, for the questions he had put to Elsie More 
and Miss Colani, insinuating their indebtedness to Mr. 
Blake. 

Jane Elizabeth had in fact defied the coroner, and 
shouted at the small-eyed hairdresser, * What a dirty 
little toad you must be not to know a clean man when 
you see him ! ' 

It was getting on for nine o'clock when there came 
a loud ring at the front entrance of Brombridge Hall, 
and a few moments after Parker brought in a card for 
the Colonel 
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* It is Mr. Blake/ he said deprecatingly ; * you'll be 
civil to him, my dear, won't you ? ' 

'Do you expect me to receive such a person as 
that!' exclaimed his wife. *Why, Henry, what are 
you thinking about? Show him into the library, 
Parker, but you needn't ask him to sit down.' 

* There's no fire there, mother,' said Mora with a 
dread that she was going to cry. ' Do let him come 
in here ! He was so very polite to father and me 
when we went to his house.' 

* Of course he was,' said her mother sweetly. * He 
knew what he was about ; such people always do. I'm 
sorry your father had not more judgment than to take 
his daughter to such a place. However, we won't 
recur to that You must forget you ever went there.' 

* Never ! ' retorted Mora in her heart ; but she 
looked helplessly across at Ted 

' Let me go and bring him in here, mammy,' said 
the boy ; * he's such a gentleman ; it won't seem -nice 
for us to behave to him like cads.' 

* Mora,' said the Colonel, opening the door, * come 
here a minute ' ; and before her mother could interpose 
she had bounded out of the room, leaving Ted to a 
very bad quarter of an hour, and his mother's sweet- 
acid nagging, at the end of which he went off to bed. 

When Mora entered the chilly library, Paul Blake 
was standing near the door with what looked like a 
lovely bundle of white fur in his arms. 

No one would have thought, to look at his un- 
clouded and serene face, that he had gone through 
enough worry that day to knock over an ordinary 
man. 

' Here is the promised kitten, Miss Uraine,' he said 
kindly, as he made a move to place it in her arms. 
* If you could see how my wife has taken to the one 
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you gave her, Tm sure you wouldn't mind having 
waited for this.' 

* Father,' said Mora, turning to her father, and her 
eyes were very dark and glowing, ' do you think I 
ought to take this present from Mr. Blake ? ' 

* Why, yes, of course you ought, and say thank you 
for it,' replied her parent huskily. 

So Mora wrapped one arm round the precious white 
bundle, and held out the other to the manager of Sell- 
cuts', saying, with a new grace of courtesy hitherto 
unknown to her — 

* Oh, I am so glad to have it ! I'm so glad I gave 
the other to your wife. It is too bad not to be able 
to ask you into the drawing-room, but mother is down 
this evening for the first time, and she cannot see many 
visitors.' 

All of which was perfectly true ; but it made the 
Colonel gasp, and realise that his daughter was a 
woman. 

Meanwhile he had put a match to the fire, and even 
while Mora was speaking a joyous blaze burst out, and 
the cheery crackling of wood began. 

* Stay and have a smoke,' said Mora's father reck- 
lessly. * I don't smoke, but I have some choice cigars, 
and there is so much I want to hear about from you.' 

So Mr. Blake, little recking of the anger he was 
rousing in Mrs. Uraine's bosom, and the revolution he 
was inaugurating, accepted the genial Colonel's invita- 
tion, and so absorbed did the two become that it was 
midnight before they separated. 

Instead of going back to the drawing-room. Mora, 
who imagined that Ted was there, fled up to the turret- 
room with her new treasure to busy herself in preparing 
a suitable cradle for the dainty cat-baby. 

' It's a much more beautiful pussy than mine,' she 
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truly said ; but it was perhaps as well she did not 
know that Mr. Blake had written a cheque for twenty- 
five pounds in order that she might possess it ; for that 
sum represented the whole of her yearly allowance for 
dress and pocket-money. 

Also it would have seemed little short of a crime to 
have accepted so costly a present from a comparative 
stranger, especially one whom her mother held in such 
abhorrence, and whose gift had displaced one from her 
cousin, Harry Margetson. 

She had been fondling and nursing her new darling 
for half an hour or so when the door opened, and Ted 
came in, his boyish face flushed and unhappy. 

* What's the matter ? ' cried his sister suspiciously, 
* is anything wrong ? ' 

' Well, look here. Mora, don't you think it's too bad 
that we cannot be decently civil to a gentleman like 
Blake, all because mother's got her mind stuffed with a 
lot of tommy-rot about the stage? It's past bearing, 
and I said so.' 

' You did ! ' cried Mora excitedly. ' Oh, Ted, what 
will father say ? You know he won't have mother 
contradicted.' 

' I wish to goodness he'd contradict her himself ! 
I'm sure it wouldn't do her as much harm as our pre- 
tending that we agree with her when we don't does,' he 
retorted doggedly. 

* It's very difficult to be quite truthful with her,' 
sighed Mora, taking Ted's big hand, and passing it 
over the kitten's white back. ' You get into a way of 
saying what will please her, instead of what is true. 
I often have to do it, and I'd rather not But you 
know her heart is weak, and father says she might drop 
dead any minute.' 

* Yes, I know ; and it's just that that prevents one 
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from asking her where she got all her information from 
about Mr. Blake. I do so want to know, but I haven't 
the cheek to ask. For instance, she has just told me 
that Mrs. Blake isn't his wife.' 

* How dare she ! ' cried Mora, blazing up in sudden 
passion. ' Well, if she wasn't our mother, I should 
say it was a downright wicked piece of scandal raked 
up from that old rubbish-heap, Mr. Bleby. Poor Mrs. 
Blake ! The dear thing ! And Mr. Blake too ! What 
a shame ! ' and Mora burst into tears. 

* Mrs. Uraine wants you in the drawing-room, Miss 
Mora,' said Parker's voice at the little door. 

' I'm coming ! ' cried Mora, hasting to put the 
slumbering cat into its cradle, and taking a swift 
survey of her red and mottled eyebrows in the looking- 
glass. 

* She'll see I've been crying. Oh, Ted, what shall 
I say ? She's sure to ask me why.' 

' Tell her the truth,' replied Ted resentfully. ' Tell 
her what I told you she said to me about Mrs. Blake. 
It may do some good.' 

* Where have you been all this time ? ' asked Mrs. 
Uraine impatiently. 

* I went to the library to father. Mr. Blake has 
brought the kitten,' said Mora evasively. 

How could she tell her mother that her cousin 
Harry's gift had gone to Mrs. Blake, and that this one 
was Mr. Blake's gift to her? Alas, that so many 
years of hedging had made the art comparatively easy, 
under her mother's training. 

* Why didn't he send it by a servant ? ' said the 
latter superciliously. * If he were a gentleman he 
would have known that this was the correct thing 
to do. Why, you've been crying! What's the 
matter ? ' 

G 
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' Ted told me what you said about Mrs. Blake not 
being Mr. Blake's wife/ faltered Mora, with a brave 
effort to be truthful at last 

* If I thought your tears were shed for sorrow at 
such a disreputable state of life, I should sympathise 
with you/ said her mother coldly. But there was a 
slight unwonted compunction in her heart ; for after 
all she knew it was hardly the thing to have said to 
her kindly young son under the circumstances. 

* Tm not crying for that ! ' cried Mora, with another 
outbreak of passion, * it's because you are so unjust to 
them, and I know it's not true. I think it's awfully 
wicked to take away people's characters so. They've 
never done you any harm.' 

Mrs. Uraine first of all looked at her young 
daughter with unmitigated surprise, and then with a 
fierce yearning to box her undutiful ears and send her 
to bed. But as she continued to gaze at her more 
closely, she realised that she was tall, past nineteen, 
and ought, in the natural order of things, to have been 
presented, with her cousin, the Hon. Alicia Margetson, 
to the Queen at the previous drawing-room. 

So she exercised her habitual masterful equanimity 
of manner, and said with a cold ironical laugh — 

* Well, things have come to a pretty pass when you 
and your brother dare to argue with your mother. 
But when you know as much of the world as I do, my 
dear, you'll know that loose morals are habitual with 
theatrical people. They are all alike. But we are 
told on Divine authority to have no fellowship with 
them ; and it is my duty as your mother to protect 
you and Ted from the evil influence of these music- 
hall people. Your father is, or ought to be, of the 
same opinion as myself. Please ring the bell for 
Parker. I am feeling fatigued after this my first 
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coming down, and am not gaining strength as I could 
wish.' 

Now the latter argument had been an effective 
weapon to hurl at the heart of husband and child on 
all previous occasions, and Mrs. Uraine did not doubt 
its efficacy in the present instance. Hitherto it had 
always brought the culprits to their knees with tender 
penitence, and a swift change of front from assertion 
to relinquishment 

But it was not so to-night ; and Mora's ring was 
so startling that it brought the affrighted Parker down- 
stairs in a trice. 

* Don't be violent, Mora,' said her mother, flushing, 
as she passed out, 'it's bad form.' But in her heart 
of hearts she felt that her grip on her daughter was not 
so firm as it had been. 

She had not come off with flying colours in her 
tussle with Ted and Mora ; but she encountered 
positive defeat when late that night, or more strictly 
speaking, very early next morning, she essayed to do 
battle with the Colonel. 

When at 12.30 that guilty person stole softly to his 
bedroom, which latter opened into Mrs. Uraine's, he 
was summoned into her presence, and found her sitting 
up in bed propped up with pillows, mild, but majestic. 

' And pray, Henry,* she began, ' have you been all 
this time with Mr. Blake ? ' 

'Yes, I have, my dear,' he responded cheerfully, 'and I 
have promised to dine with him to-morrow. But you 
ought to have been asleep long ago.' So saying, he 
stepped quickly to her side, and, kissing her lightly on 
the brow, left her, shutting the door between the two 
rooms with commendable promptness and decision. 

This was not by a long way the first time that the 
Colonel had choked off an argument in this fashion ; 
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but it was the first time his defiance had been so 
openly hurled, as it were, in her face ; and presaged as 
it had been by the revolt of Mora, and the protest of 
Ted, the poor lady felt that something must be done 
to restore her subjects to their former outwardly abject 
allegiance. 

Long were the hours in which she lay awake 
debating the somewhat surprising turn of events, and 
many were the eloquent periods in which she imagined 
herself reminding her family that through all the past 
years her decisions on their pursuits, their meals, their 
friendships, the books they read, and the things they 
were to say and think about, had been hard, fast, and 
final. 

It was late in the morning before she dropped 
asleep, but when she did so her dreams carried out the 
half- formed suggestions of that night's musings, and 
the most vivid of them portrayed a pleasant scene 
wherein Mr. Liberty of the great brewing firm, Harry 
Margetson, her nephew, and the Rev. Samuel Patchilove, 
Secretary to the Panjandrum Society, were all entreat- 
ing her to bestow the hand of her daughter. Miss Mora 
Felicia Margetson Uraine, on them in holy matrimony. 

It was therefore with restored good humour that 
she rose at noonday to her customary leisured round 
of small occupations ; and as nothing was said on 
either side of the incident of the night before, she was 
under the impression that the storm had blown over, 
and the family peace had returned to its traditional 
basis. 



CHAPTER VII 



THE CHURCH MEETING 



Mr. Paine was in his little study the morning after the 
inquest, playing the part of paternal tutor to two small 
boys, whom he was endeavouring to interest in the 
story of Canute and his courtiers. Mrs. Paine, with the 
tiny girl-baby in her lap, was sitting in the rocking- 
chair, listening with cordial appreciation to the contro- 
versy ^between the two young scholars as to whether a 
king ought to have had his chair put so near the edge 
of the water when he must have known the tide was 
coming in. 

* Perhapth he wanted to paddle,' cried the younger 
one, with a new sympathy for monarchs born out of 
sundry seaside memories in the bygone summer. 

'I don't think that was it,' said the elder one 
slowly ; ' don't you think, father, he hoped the sea 
would come up and drown some of his courtiers, 
who'd been bothering him so, so as he could get some 
new ones ? ' 

Amid the hearty peal of laughter with which this 
was greeted by both parents, the study door opened, 
and Mr. Blake walked in. 

* You sound very unhappy,' he said in his grave dry 
way, and Mr. Paine noted the sigh with which he took 
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the chair offered to him, and lifted one of the little 
boys on to his knee. 

* I must apologise for interrupting you/ he said to 
Mrs. Paine, * but I read the account of your husband's 
sermon on the burning of Sellcuts' in the Brambridgt 
Times only this morning, and I felt I must come down 
and thank him from the bottom of my heart I agree 
with every word of it But I hope it won't get you 
into trouble with your congregation,' he added, turning 
to the minister. 

' Well, if it does, I must face it,' replied the latter, 
smiling frankly at his visitor ; * there are worse things in 
the world than leaving Brombridge.' 

' I hope you won't do that,' said Mr. Blake quickly, 
* we need such men as you to hold the balance between 
bigotry on the one side and licentiousness on the 
other. There's a great work for us both to do in the 
future, and I hope you'll stay and do your share.' 

' Is it your candid opinion that theatres and music 
halls deliberately minister to vice and encourage 
iniquity ? ' asked Mr. Paine a little anxiously. * You 
see I have never but once been in a theatre in my 
life, and my little wife here — she was not my wife 
then — nearly broke her heart over it' 

* Ah, I shouldn't do so now, though ! * cried Mrs. 
Paine eagerly, * you have no idea how much I've learnt 
since then, through the children. They are all bom 
actresses and actors, and men and women are only 
larger children. As they grow older they care less to 
dress up and act themselves, being tired, so they are 
glad for others to dress up and act for them. And 
just as I have to watch the children to see that they 
do not drift into naughty ways in their play, so it 
ought to be with the play of the grown-up children, 
but isn't' 
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Mrs. Paine was not what is called a pretty woman — 
her complexion was sallow and her forehead too high 
and wide for beauty ; but she had such a bright, 
kindly face, and there was so much good-humoured 
jollity about her, that the man in the street did not 
notice that her hair would have been more becoming 
if it had drooped a little over her brow, and that her 
gown was manifestly home-made. He simply felt all 
the better for coming across her ; and, if he were 
devoutly inclined, thanked God for all the dear women 
who help sinful men to be at their best, without 
claiming too much from admiration for charm of 
flesh and colour. 

To Mr. Blake she seemed the incarnation of 
motherly and domestic goodness, as she sat there 
with her sleeping baby in her lap, by the side of the 
cheerful hearth ; and he made a mental note that, if 
he could help it, she and her husband should be 
saved unnecessary financial strain in times to come. 

Aloud he answered, ' YouVe hit the truth exactly, 
Mrs. Paine ; and I hope, by and by, a new Sellcuts' 
may be able to teach, not only this town, but others, 
that a Variety show can be as sweet as the home life 
of the best of those who come to it. But now, with 
your permission, I want to have a few words with 
your husband on a little matter : he will tell you 
afterwards what it is about' 

So Mrs. Paine and the children migrated to the 
kitchen, and the manager plunged at once into the 
business that had brought him. 

' You know, I daresay, that my housemaid has been 
arrested,' he said. ' She proved to have been the one 
who filled up the hydrant with sand that she had stolen 
from my potting-house for the purpose : and she has 
made full confession, though not to me, of her share in 
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the diabolical plot to get my poor wife away from me, so 
she richly deserves the punishment she will probably get' 
Mr. Blake's voice was hard as he said this, and his 
face calm and unmoved ; and Mr. Paine looked at him 
with a sudden realisation of the dual nature of the man 
before him, who was so different a being from the one 
who had just before been sitting with a little child's 
head resting against his admirable coat, looking the 
very ideal of manly gentleness and grace. 

* My groom has, however, informed me this morning 
that he is engaged to this girl, and he believes her to 
have been led away by tempting offers of money, in 
view of putting by towards a future home. The poor 
fellow is in great distress ; and as he is a very decent 
sort of chap, I promised to see what could be done.' 

'What have you proposed in your own mind as 
possible to do under the circumstances?' questioned 
the minister. 

' Some one ought to go and see her in gaol, and find 
out if she has parents, and win her confidence, if 
possible. I am certain she is holding something back. 
Now, men can't do these things. Have you any lady 
in your congregation whose tact and kindness could 
be trusted ? ' 

* The only woman I know that I'd trust to do such 
a delicate piece of work is my wife,' said Mr. Paine 
decidedly. 

* Get Mrs. Paine to do it ! ' cried the manager, 
brightening up. * I should say she's just the right 
sort Tell her she shall have my carriage to go in 
comfortably, and she is to have carte blanche if 
money is needed. I know nothing about this 
wretched girl's antecedents. She has been with us 
three months, and has done her work extremely wclL 
We change our servants pretty often,' continued Mr. 
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Blake. 'You see my poor wife cannot cope with 
housekeeping. I give all the orders and run the 
domestic show.' 

' It's rather hard lines for you,' said Mr. Paine, with 
a note of keen sympathy in his voice. ' Why don't 
you have a housekeeper ? ' 

'We tried it when we were first married,' replied 
his visitor ; * and we had four, one after the other,— one 
was too genteel to go into the kitchen, or do the 
marketing ; one of them took to fainting in my 
smoking-room late at night ; another kept an evidently 
rapacious family out of the perquisites ; and the last 
one not only brought in drink for my wife and herself, 
but actually visited public-houses when they went out 
driving. As a result, Mrs. Blake had D.T., and I sent 
the housekeeper to the right-about, and don't mean to 
risk another such experience. My cook is a very 
capable woman, and has had a trying time with this 
housemaid. She was saucy and fast.' 

* What is your opinion about those Dukelles ? ' asked 
Mr. Paine, after the matter of his wife's visit to the 
gaol had been satisfactorily arranged. 

* If one might believe in the incarnation of a devil, 
Dukelle senior is that,' said the manager drily. * He 
used to take companies on tour in the provinces, but 
his capacity for making off with the takings and 
leaving the rest in the lurch became such that at last 
no one would join him. He then took the manage- 
ment of the Camelot Theatre when I gave it up, and 
the place soon fell into low water. He adopted the 
crudest and cheapest form of melodrama, and that's 
bad business at the best But it was his drunken- 
ness that brought about the final crash. The one 
attraction to the Camelot, under his management, 
was his beautiful daughter, to whom rumour had 
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it that he behaved with fiendish barbarity. He 
was viciously drunk one night when he was acting, 
and let her fall with a fearful crash on to the stage, 
instead of catching her as he had to do, and I have 
always had a suspicion that it was revenge on his part 
because the audience had hissed him when he first 
came on. They had done so because the story of his 
having knocked her down and thrashed her the day 
before had got about I had come to the Camelot that 
night, as on many previous ones, to see her, her beauty 
was so wonderful, and her voice so pathetic. It was I 
who took her to the hospital, and had her nursed and 
cared for. After this he disappeared for a while, and, I 
imagine, took up his abode with a gang of coiners in 
Belgium until recently, and his visit to this town, and 
the last crowning act of devilish revenge on my poor 
wife and myself. Do you mean to tell me that God 
loves that monster of damnable cruelty ? * cried the 
manager, rising to his feet, and lo ! yet another and a 
third Mr. Blake stood up before the minister with his 
fist clenched, his eyes ablaze, and his whole frame 
shaking with passion that might at any moment come 
perilously near murder. 

' I do,' said Mr. Paine solemnly. * For God knows 
what cleansing fires of agony that black soul has to go 
through, to make it white enough for His image to 
some day appear in it You and I don't, or we should 
be able to feel some pity for him. But I hope they'll 
catch him ; he's not fit to be at large ; and I'd willingly 
have a hand in putting the handcuffs on him myself 
For whatever fragmentary ideas may wisely be given to 
us of the possibilities of Divine love, we are responsible 
for trying to keep good order in this mortal life, and 
we have to lick the villainies whenever we get the 
chance.' 
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' That's a relief to my mind/ said Mr. Blake ; ' for I 
tell you, when I remember the wheals on my wife's 
white body, I'd like to administer the " cat " with 
my own hand to the wretch who laid them there ; and 
when I think of the scar under her beautiful hair, I'd 
like to crack open the head of the fiend who caused 
it. When, too, I have seen her drunk, or convulsed, 
and think she had the sweetest voice ever woman had, 
till he ruined it by forcing the hot liquor down her 
throat, — well, if God can forgive the devil who did 
that and more, I can't ; and I anticipate with pleasure 
the dose of justice that I believe is waiting for him 
before his score is wiped off the final account' 

Then the passion passed away, and the manager 
gave a little cough, and sat down once more in his 
chair, the quiet, self-possessed, and courteous gentle- 
man who had interrupted the children's lessons ; and 
waited for his host to speak. 

' Have a smoke,' said the minister a little hurriedly ; 
for, to tell the truth, he was a bit fluttered by this 
sudden undraping, as it were, of the primordial savage, 
as well as strung up by the recital of the tragedy. 

* It was a right noble thing of you to marry her ! ' 
he cried. 

' There was nothing for it but to do so,' said the 
manager, as he carefully trimmed the end of his cigar. 
* She's a very sweet and gentle creature when she's had 
nothing to scare her, and no taste of drink. One must 
have some human attraction in one's home life,' he 
added with a little sigh. 

' Returning to the matter of your sermon,' said Mr. 
Blake, after a pause. * How did your people take it ? ' 

* Variously,' replied the minister drily ; * it is to be 
considered at a church meeting to-night' 

* Are your deacons with you ? ' queried the manager. 
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'All but two, fortunately. Mr. Bleby, the hair- 
dresser, and Mr Cox, the saddler, are extremely bitter 
about it Bleby is an able debater, and he may carry 
his resolution, which is practically a vote of censure, by 
sheer sleight of words. If he does, of course, I shall 
resign/ 

'Where shall you go if you are forced to leave 
here ? * was the next question. 

* London,' was the laconic reply. 

' I shall want to have a hand in it,' said Paul Blake, 
rising. ' So if you and your good wife will take me 
into your confidence, I shall be very much obliged to 
you. And, by the way,' he continued, as he held out 
his hand to say good-bye, * if you will let me have the 
MS. of your sermon ready for printing, I'll have a few 
thousand copies struck off. It's one everybody ought 
to read.' 

' I hope you'll send Mrs. Uraine one,' said the 
minister ; ' she needs it badly enough. She has 
condescended to send me a ridiculous letter this morn- 
ing about that sermon.' 

* All right,' cried the manager, and it was the first 
time Mr. Blake had seen him smile, ' it's a duty I owe 
to her husband. She keeps him down with a high 
hand. Her girl might almost be a beauty if they 
hadn't gone out of their way to make her such a 

guy.' 

So the two parted ; and that same evening Mr. 
Paine went to the church meeting with a lighter heart 
and freer spirit than he might have done but for the 
manager's timely visit 

It was a stormy meeting on the whole, and indicated 
once or twice how extremes may meet at a given 
point 

For instance, Mrs. Cox, whose church membership 
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had not interfered with her becoming a leading light 
among the Narrow Way Pilgrims, sat side by side with 
Mr. Bleby, the former a solid fact turning the scale at 
two hundred and fifty pounds avoirdupois, and the 
latter a mighty atom, and attenuated at that. 

At the appointed time the little man rose from his 
place, and read out with clear and biting enunciation 
the following resolution : — 

* Be it resolved at this meeting of the members of 
the Independent Baptists at Ebenezer Chapel assembled, 
that in view of the erroneous and dangerous doctrine 
contained in a sermon preached by the Rev. Robert 
Paine, from the pulpit of the said chapel, on the 
occasion of the burning of Sellcuts' music hall, the said 
Robert Paine be requested to send in his resignation 
without unnecessary delay.' 

With considerable skill of a certain kind did the 
mover of the resolution follow up the argfument of error 
and danger ; and no one listened with keener interest 
than did the arraigned man himself. Only once was 
there the ghost of a smile, which passed softly over the 
face of the listeners as the speaker pleaded for the 
purity of * our wives and daughters,' he being notorious 
for his confirmed and scornful bachelorhood, and 
his profound contempt for married life and family 
joys. 

After him came Mr. Cox, his seconder. He was a 
small pallid man, with a bewildered face, and slow and 
painful speech. The burden of his remarks was that 
'the females of the town need purtection from the 
deloodin' wiles of men,' and that ' the weakness of the 
female sex bein' her greatest charm in the eyes of 
her divinely appointed head,* — here Deacon Thorpe's 
wandering eye rested a moment on the capacious form 
of Mrs. Cox, and then encountered that of Mr. Paine, 
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and being a man of observation he was seized with a 
sudden violent cough, which somewhat perturbed Mr. 
Cox, and mixed his metaphors ; so, as Mr. Munney, 
the organist, remarked afterwards, he lost his head, and 
plunged stammering into the oil that Man had to cast 
on the troubled waters of female helplessness and 
innocence. 

To Miss Mimsey had been entrusted the task of 
supporting ; and when Mr. Cox sat down, oozing from 
head to foot with a cold and cruel moisture wrung 
out of him by the greatness of the effort, she rose to 
her feet, pale and nervous, but determined. She had a 
sheaf of half- sheets of notepaper in her gloved and 
trembling hand, and there was a distinct shuffle of 
impatience among the audience as she made a frantic 
effort to get them sorted, and find the one from which 
to start 

* Plato once said,' she began, in her somewhat high- 
pitched voice, — but what it was that Plato said 
appropriate to a militant church meeting, Brombridge 
did not have a chance of hearing from the good lady's 
lips, for — ^with shame and grief be it spoken — ^a voice 
from the less well-lighted seats at the back of the 
long room ejaculated with concise and unequivocal 
decision, — * Hang Plato ! ' and Miss Mimsey dropped 
into her seat as if she had been shot ; while her papers 
sped to and fro with unbecoming levity under the 
seats to right and left of her. 

Alas ! It was the Mayor who spoke thus ; and the 
uproar that followed for several minutes was such that, 
as Deacon Thorpe whispered to his sister, the Zoo was 
a fool to it 

'The old boy has had a drop too much,' said Mr. 
Veane, the postmaster ; and it was even so, for the 
Mayor had that evening given an official dinner to the 
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Master of the Hounds, and the toasts had been many 
and congenial. 

It was greatly to his credit that he had left the 
convivial scene to come to the solemn conclave that 
was to decide the fate of Mr. Paine ; and he was sober 
enough to realise, after he had so forcibly interrupted, 
that both his manner and matter were unseemly in the 
highest degree. 

When quiet had been restored, Mrs. Cox stood up 
and spake words of wisdom in a shrill and penetrating 
voice strangely at variance with her large dimensions. 

* I didn't think we were coming here to consider 
about women's weakness,' she said, hurling a look of 
patient scorn in Mr. Cox's direction, ' them music halls 
and drinking bars is to be set down to the weakness of 
men' — (hear, hear, from Mr. Paine) — *and if men 'ud take 
care of themselves, we shouldn't hear so much waste 
talk about protecting females. There's far more men 
than women goes to such places, and men that had ought 
to be ashamed of themselves for going.' (How do you 
know ? said one or two voices.) * I've been there and 
seen them,' she replied somewhat defiantly. Here Miss 
Mimsey rose, glared scathingly at her, and sat down 
again, unable to speak from outraged propriety. 

* Yes, ma'am, I have been there,' continued Mrs. Cox 
valiantly, * which is more than you've had the courage 
to do. I've been there many a time before any one 
here stirred to stop it, to persuade foolish young girls 
to turn back from the brink of hell before it was too 
late.' 

(* Stuff and nonsense,' growled the Mayor.) 

' It's not stuff and nonsense,' cried Mrs. Cox 

excitedly, * when it's your own daughter that's taken to 

see half-naked women kicking their heels about, and to 

hear men singing that it's the funniest thing in the 
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world to make a girl a mother and leave her to face 
the shame alone, and then find another and do the 
same by her. It's not stuff and nonsense when it's 
your young wife that's gone with some one else's 
husband for a spree, and been treated to so much drink 
that she didn't know what she was doing, and stayed 
out all night in one of the houses in the Cut, and left 
her poor young husband to look after the two-months- 
old baby at home, and was never able to hold up her 
head again because it took convulsions and died. It's 
time to search with a lighted candle, and begin at 
Jerusalem,' she said, losing her breath and panting a 
little, 'when church members go to such places, and 
ministers of the Gospel pats 'em on the back for so 
doing. And so I support the resolution with all my 
heart ' ; and she sat down amid much clapping and 
some hissing ; foremost among the clappers being Mr. 
Paine himself. For, to tell the truth, he had far more 
sympathy for her point of view than he had for that of 
the Mayor. 

' I don't see,' said the frank pleasant voice of Deacon 
Fletcher, who was in the chair, ' what all this has to do 
with our pastor's sermon, in which he distinctly admitted 
that there are places of amusement which are a disgrace 
to our civilisation and our Christianity. He simply 
stated in different words that we must do as Mrs. Cox 
has done, — go and see for ourselves what is wrong, 
and set to work to put it right The difference between 
himself and Mrs. Cox is, that while he thinks the 
amusement right and wants to free it from the vice and 
drink too often associated with it, she thinks the 
amusement itself wrong, and would do away with it 
altogether.' ('You can't separate 'em!' shouted Mrs. 
Cox.) 

' Oh yes you can/ said the chairman kindly. ' David 
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danced before the Ark to express a people's joy and 
thanks to God. There was no vice or drink connected 
with that ; and some of us have seen dancing in which 
there was not a trace of anything objectionable. But 
to come to business ; what has all this to do with the 
point at issue, which is whether our ministers are to 
enjoy freedom of speech, or whether, like the Chinese 
gambler with his painted god, we are to fall upon them 
and to drive them from us if they should dare to take 
a different point of view from our own ? For my part 
I'm glad we've a minister with a backbone of his own, 
and I hope common-sense and not hysteria will decide 
the result of this meeting.' 

*Do you mean to accuse me of hysteria, Deacon 
Fletcher ? ' cried Mrs. Cox sternly. 

' I did not say so,' said the deacon cautiously. 
' But it will seem as if we had all got it, if we turn 
this meeting into a heated debate on the evils of low 
music halls, instead of keeping to the object that has 
brought us together, which is to decide whether we 
thank or censure Mr. Paine for his sermon ; and here 
let me say that Mr. Bleby's resolution is unfair on the 
face of it The requisition that summoned us here said 
nothing about calling upon Mr. Paine to resign ; it only 
stated that as grave objection had been taken by lead- 
ing members of the church to the pastor's utterance — 
I'm reading the form sent to me, and signed by Mr. 
Bleby, Miss Mimsey, Mr. and Mrs. Cox, Mr. Veane, 
and myself — the church would assemble to decide- 
whether in view of peace and concord, a protest should 
or should not be sent to the pastor, with a hope that 
he will confine himself strictly to biblical subjects in 
the pulpit in the future.* 

* Mr. Chairman,' said the Mayor, rather thickly, * my 
official duties call me to another place, and I have to 

H 
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go ; but I want to say that I vote for Mr. Paine, and 
everything he's said He's pulled up the finances of 
this church in a most wonderful manner. He draws 
a better-sized congregation than any one else round 
here ; and he's a teetotaler/ concluded the chief magis- 
trate, 'and that's an excellent thing in a minister/ 
(* And a Mayor too/ put in Mr. Veane.) 

There was some quiet laughter as the last speaker 
left the room, and it roused sufficient good-humour to 
carry Deacon Thorpe's amendment to discard Mr. Bleb/s 
resolution by an overwhelming majority. 

Finally, after two hours had been spent on the 
matter, during which the length and frequence of Mr. 
Bleby's tongue did more to provoke a reaction in the 
minister's favour than to convince his irritated listeners, 
a resolution was carried with only two hands held up 
against it, to the effect that while the members of 
Ebenezer Church deplored the horrible amount of 
drinking and vice that had hitherto been connected 
with the stage, it realised that amusement is essential 
to the innocent enjoyment of life, and that it is the 
duty of Christian people to induce all concerned to 
purge amusements from what is foul and degrading, 
and render them fit for those who are passing from 
this life to Eternity. 

It is almost needless to say that the two hands 
held up against were those of Mr. Bleby and Mrs. Cox, 
and that they severed their connection with Ebenezer 
there and then, leaving in a body, and with much 
ostentation of martyrdom in so doing. 

I'm not sorry/ said Mr. Paine to his wife at supper 
that night ' Mrs. Cox is a chronically foolish woman, 
with occasional lapses into common-sense and even 
pathos, and Bleby is " an adder that biteth the horse's 
heels, causing the rider to fall backwards," as Solomon 
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says. Both are as useful as the toothache ; they call 
attention to what is rotten ; but, like it, are awfully 
hard to put up with/ 

* I'm glad you haven't had to resign, Bob/ said his 
wife fondly ; ' it would have kept you awake all 
night' 

To the credit of the Mayor let it be told how he 
called next day on the eldest Miss Mimsey, and apolo- 
gised with frank gallantry for his impulsive and com- 
minatory treatment of Plato on the previous evening, 
and entirely soothed her ruffled spirit by accepting a 
copy of Plato^s Life^ far the use of Students^ and by 
promising to read it But it is to be hoped Heaven 
will forgive him, for he left the book at Dr. Slaney's on 
the way home, and was never known to reclaim it 
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CHAPTER VIII 

'NO. 72' BROMBRIDGE GAOL 

Brombridge Gaol was a long, gray, ugly building, 
standing back from the main road, about two miles out 
of the town, and was approached by a somewhat 
narrow and very muddy lane. 

On the box of Mr. Blake's carriage, beside the 
coachman, sat the gardener from Brombridge Hall, 
bearing a note from Colonel Uraine, J.P., to the 
Grovemor, asking him to allow Mrs. Paine to have an 
interview with a prisoner now awaiting her trial, viz. 
Elsie More, late housemaid to Mr. Blake. 

To tell the truth, the lady inside the brougham was 
far from happy, or able to enjoy the unwonted luxury 
of a drive in a comfortable carriage. 

Mrs. Paine had never been inside a prison before ; 
and though she was a brave woman, the thought of the 
awful people she might meet, and the sounds she 
might hear, set her heart beating with a dismal fore- 
boding. 

She had also heard that prison officials were such a 
brutal lot ; and having lived only with affectionate and 
humane folk, she felt quite uncertain how she ought to 
conduct herself when talking to a matron with ' a tear- 
less eye of steel,' and a governor 'with a brow of 
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brooding thunder-clouds.' To be sure she had only 
the authority of a certain tiresome recitation, frequently 
given at the weekly church social by a conceited young 
man whom she loathed, for her somewhat pessimistic 
ideas of the physiological points of prison governors 
and matrons ; but the recitation had done its work, and 
she was not happy. 

When she alighted at the very ordinary-looking 
door, with its festively bright bell, over which the word 

* Visitors ' was inscribed, it gave her quite a shock and 
a sense of profanity in coming across anything so 
human, not to say genial, as a brass bell in such a 
solemn place. 

Yet the shock reassured her ; and as she walked 
behind the janitor, past the trim, wintry flower-beds 
and a well-kept lawn, up to the Governor's house, her 
spirits began to rise, and her courage with them. 

Another surprise awaited her in the office, where she 
was very civilly asked to sit down ; and that was in a 
glass-case hanging on the wall. With true feminine 
curiosity she walked up to it to see what it contained, 
and found that it exhibited sundry articles made by 
prisoners who had been in the Infirmary. 

' A pair of socks, knitted by a man without thumbs,' 
— 'Verses on leaving, by a grateful prisoner,* — and 
also, and that touched her to tears — * A pair of baby- 
boots, by a mother who has left her baby in the prison 
burying-ground.' 

While she was wiping her eyes the door opened, and 
a voice said kindly : * Very sorry to keep you waiting, 
Mrs. Paine ' ; and, turning round, she found herself face 
to face with the Governor, a tall, military-looking man, 
with white hair, and a face like a Bume-Jones angel. 

* Ah, I see you have been looking at our " Forget-me- 
nots," as we call them,' he said as he shook hands. 
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'They are some of the softer shades of our prison 
life; 

* Then it isn't a// hard and cruel ?' said the minister's 
wife. 

*No, but most of it has to be/ was the answer, 
' because you see these prisoners have done wrong, and 
they have to be punished.' 

After this the conversation turned to the object of 
Mrs. Paine's visit, and another surprise came to the 
latter in the kind and sympathetic way in which the 
Governor promised to let her have the interview in 
the matron's sitting-room, instead of the visitors' 
room, where, as he said, the talk could not be so 
private or so useful, as a warder would have to be 
present 

The matron's room was a pleasant little apartment 
looking out on to a large square of ground, in which 
the female prisoners took their daily exercise. 

As for the matron herself, she was as different from 
Mrs. Paine's preconceived notion of her — vide the re- 
citation — as the Governor had proved to be. 

She was tall, slim, neatly but nicely gowned, had a 
pretty head of black hair, and a pair of kind, sincere 
gray eyes. 

* I am so glad they have allowed some one to come 
and see this poor girl,' she said ; ' she does nothing but 
cry, and if s heart-breaking to see her. She does not 
eat, and is quite light-headed at night' 

Now Mrs. Paine had not seen the gay, and very 
saucy housemaid at the Knoll, and consequently could 
not estimate the shocking change in her appearance 
that had taken place in so short a time ; but her heart 
gave a great bound of pity when at the bidding of the 
matron, a forlorn, hollow-eyed creature crawled rather 
than walked into the room. 
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' I will leave you for half an hour/ said the matron, 
* and I hope ** 72 " will make a friend of you/ 

' Can I — oh, can I trust you ? ' whispered the girl, 
sinking on to her knees in front of her new friend. 

'Come here, child,' cried Mrs. Paine, opening out 
her arms ; * come here, and rest your poor little head, 
and tell me all about it' 

Oh, it was so good to lay the aching head where 
the soft baby curls were wont to lie so safely, and 
learn what a precious gift of God to a sorrow-stricken 
world is a level-headed woman with a warm heart, and 
men-folk about her who are able and willing to help 
her use herself where she is needed ! 

It was not long before the miserable story came 
out Elsie had been housemaid at a swell boarding- 
house in London, where, being unusually flush of 
money, the Dukelles had taken up their quarters for 
a while. Lardy Dukelle had been * keeping company ' 
with her, said the unhappy girl ; and, sorely against 
her will, but impelled to do so in the hope of keeping 
him faithful to her, she had taken the situation at the 
Knoll at his bidding, in order to help keep an eye on 
Mr. Blake's plans and his wife. 

'The old bibber wants to get Maggie out of his 
clutches,' said Lardy, 'and he'll make it worth your 
while to go there for two or three months ; and if he 
doesn't, I will. She's worth a lot of money to us ; and then 
you and I can be married and go and set up for ourselves ' 

Once at the Knoll, being a bright and very attrac- 
tive-looking girl, with a certain amount of quick 
repartee about her, Elsie had speedily won the some- 
what stolid groom, James, and had become engaged to 
him, at the bidding of Lardy. * It will throw dust in 
Blake's eyes,' he said, ' and prevent him from getting to 
hear that you go out with me.' 
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* But, my dear/ said Mrs. Paine very gently, * how 
could you lend yourself to such a dreadfully cruel 
scheme as that ? ' 

* Oh, I don't know,' wept the sinner, * it didn't seem 
nearly so black then as it does now. I was in love 
with Lardy at the time, and — and ' 

Then came out the other secret ; and Mrs. Paine's 
tears fell fast and heavily over the thought of that 
innocent unwanted baby coming into the world handi- 
capped by so dire a heredity of treachery and 
disgrace. 

And there was the Gethsemane of agony, both 
physical and mental, that lay before the deserted and 
imprisoned mother ; and she hoped with a hope that 
was as fierce and burning on Lardy Dukelle's behalf, 
as Miss Colani's had been for the elder one, that the 
bill of retribution owing to them and their kind will be 
fully paid off some day. 

* Tell James what I have told you,' sobbed the girL 
* I'm not worthy he should ever think of me again. 
He's a nice young fellow, and part of my punishment 
is I got to be very fond of him. He's the first good 
man I ever was with.' 

* Is Mr. Blake a good man ?' asked Mrs. Paine with 
her heart in her mouth, for she was thinking of his 
kindness, and how hard it would be if his private char- 
acter made it impossible to go on accepting it 

* Oh, yes ! As far as women go. But he's so hard. 
He freezes you up. He's down on you like a file if 
you forget anything. And he's so particular. I never 
met such a tough one as he, you can't get round him. 
It's " do your work, or out you go." He has no pity 
for any one but his wife. He's foolishly good to her. 
She drinks and has hysterics. Lardy is her brother, 
you know. Her father tried to get at Mr. Blake to 
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shoot him, he was so mad at him for marrying her. 
She brought in a lot of money when she was on the 
stage. But oh ! ' cried the girl, relapsing into tears 
again — ^*if only Mr. Blake had spoken kinder to me 
that night, I'd have told him all.' 

' Mr. Blake has shown a great deal of kindness to 
you,' replied Mrs. Paine, with a weight off her mind as 
regards his morality, and able to champion him now 
with a full heart ; * he took the trouble to get the 
Governor to let me see you, because he thought you 
needed a friend, and he has sent me up in his carriage. 
It's more than a great many other people would have 
done. You haven't done much to deserve his pity, 
have you ? ' 

' No, I haven't,' cried the girl. * And so 'twas he 
thought of it, was it? Do you think he'd send my 
poor mother some money. She has to pay for my 
father in an asylum. I've been sending her a pound 
a month, and if I get put away I don't know what 
she'll do.' 

' I'll ask him,' replied Mrs. Paine ; and once again 
she felt how sweet a thing is the possession of money 
for the lifting of heavy burdens from some of the weak 
shoulders that have to carry them. 

Then she made a great effort, for she was new to 
the work, and went on with some timidity — *You 
know, my dear, God cares for you, whatever you have 
done ; let us kneel down and ask Him how we are to 
bear the trouble we are in.' 

So in a low voice that trembled with a sense of 
its inadequacy, she taught the erring girl her first 
lesson in the seeking that leads to finding the never- 
failing help of the everlasting love. 

When they arose from their knees the matron was 
standing with moved face, and the warder who was 
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with her lost a shade of the habitual gloom that was 
on her hard features. 

* Now I hope you will try and be a good girl, *' 72," ' 
said the matron, as Elsie passed out with her apron to 
her face, and Mrs. Paine's kiss on her forehead. 

' Yes, ma'am,' said " 72 " faintly, * I'll try.' 

' You would like perhaps to see over the prison,' said 
the matron, when they were alone once more ; * the 
Grovemor has offered to take you himself, and I can 
assure you that is a great honour,' she added, with a little 
smile. 

During the next hour Mrs. Paine made the aston- 
ishing discovery that there was more of active Christian 
benevolence inside of Brombridge Gaol than in the 
whole town from which it took its name. At last she 
made a remark to this effect to her escort, as they 
came from the Infirmary. 

' Ah, but you must not run away with the idea that 
all prisons and gaols are like this one,' he said sadly. 
' We have a special charter of independence that leaves 
us with a little more freedom to be humane than is 
the case with the rest, which are all managed on a 
cut-and-dried routine that means well and does badly. 
Also Miss Percival, our matron, Mr. Scot, the super- 
intendent of the Men's Wing, and our chaplain, are 
people it would be hard to find elsewhere. But at the 
same time even our gaol is a sad place for a young 
thing to get into. Prison life either breaks the spirit 
or hardens the heart of most of those who have to do 
with it, and I for one am a firm believer in the good 
results that would be obtained from adopting a radical 
change in our methods of dealing with the so-called 
criminal classes — say, on the lines of the Sherborne 
Reformatory in Massachussetts, or Concord Reforma- 
tory.' 
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When Mrs. Paine reached home the vcKiferous 
screaming of her robust-lunged baby was a sound of 
such heavenly sweetness in her ears, that she declared 
afterwards to her husband as they sat over the study 
fire, with the noisy one slumbering peacefully beside 
them in its cradle, that no joyous welcome from the 
rest of the household could have afforded her such a 
sudden sense of home joy as that. 

* For oh, Bob ! ' she cried, * those poor little prison 
babies seem as if they dare not cry. They just whined 
feebly, or whimpered a little as if they were afraid their 
voices were too loud.' 

In the evening the pair went over to the Knoll, and 
found Colonel Uraine with Mr. Blake in the library, 
the latter remarking that Miss Mora was with Mrs. 
Blake in the morning-room. 

Mrs. Paine related her story of the visit to the 
prison in her own simple unvarnished way, and her 
listeners were considerably moved thereat ; more especi- 
ally when she told of the pitiful plight of the miserable 
girl, and her relations with Lardy Dukelle. 

* I thought something of the kind would be sure to 
come out,' remarked Mr. Blake quietly. * What a pity 
she didn't make a clean breast of it that night ! ' 

' She was afraid of you,' said Mrs. Paine. 

* She might well be when she knew how infamously 
she was treating me. No one has the least cause to 
fear me that is fair and above-board with me ;' and he 
rose from his chair, ostensibly to get another box of 
cigars, but in reality to prevent any shade of self-con- 
demnation from appearing in his face to his guests. 

For he was a very proud man this calm, self-pos- 
sessed, self-reliant, capable gentleman, whose clothes 
and conduct and business capacity were alike unassail- 
able. In his heart of hearts he knew he was hard, and 
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sometimes claimed his pound of flesh, where humanity 
suggested the waiving of that claim ; and that know- 
ledge did not usually perturb him in the least, or con- 
vince him that Paul Diggory Blake made a mistake in 
being hard on his less fortunately dowered fellow- 
mortals. 

But to-night several things had conduced to bring 
him into touch with that part of his nature that was 
tender, generous, patient, and beautiful — that part of 
him that revealed itself in his delightful smfle, and had 
shaped his head, his eyes, and his hands. 

For one thing the resting of little Conrad Paine's 
head against his breast had woke for a while the silent 
hunger-pang that he hardly acknowledged to himself, 
though he knew it was always there — want of child- 
life in his home, and children of his own. 

Then for another. Mora Uraine had cried angry 
tears in which shame had its share, as, standing by his 
writing-table, she had asked him in which of Tennyson's 
poems she was to look for the lines he had written in 
her birthday book. 

He had told her it was not in Tennyson at all, and 
had laughed as he said so, wholly unknowing of the 
hurt he was inflicting, and had offered to lend her his 
choicest volumes of Shakespeare, that she might find the 
quotation for herself. 

* Mother won't let me read any of Shakespeare's 
Plays,' said Mora, colouring and drawing up. 

* Why not ?' asked Mr. Blake. 

*She says girls ought not to read poetry, except 
such as Mrs. Hemans's, Miss Havergal's — oh yes, and 
Miss Proctor's, and Longfellow's.' 

* By George I how in the world are you to be edu- 
cated if you are not allowed to read standard literature. 
Does your mother let you read novels ?' 
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*No/ said Mora, getting redder and redder, 'she 
says they put wrong notions into your head.' 

' What outrageous folly ! ' Mr. Blake ejaculated, and 
a loud sob recalled him to the fact of the strength of 
his language. 

' I beg your pardon,' he added, a little flurried 
for him. *Oh don't — 'don't do that! what have I 
said!' 

* Only what's true, and what my aunt Lady Marget- 
son said, when she came and spent a week with us. It 
never hurt me, though, to hear it said before, but it 
hurts me to-night' ; and she pressed her handker- 
chief closely to her eyes in real anguish of spirit 
Then she made a great eflbrt to control herself, and 
added,' I never read anything of Tennyson's but The May 
Queen^ till you gave me that book, and I sat up all 
night to read In Memoriam. I've learnt most of it by 
heart' 

* I should like to hear you recite some of it, please,' 
replied the gentleman in his managerial voice ; 
and there was some dry humour in his request, and, 
perhaps, unknown to himself, a vague stirring of a 
sympathetic and personal feeling for the handsome, 
ungainly girl before him, who had been kind to his 
wife. 

But Mora took his request in the utmost good faith, 
and, planting herself on the rug, suddenly became trans- 
figured before him, as, clasping her hands, she recited 
with most startling intensity, and some beauty of ges- 
ture, the first stanzas, beginning — 

* I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones. 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.' 
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and passed on from them without a break, into the 
sixteenth, beginning — 

< What words are these have falPn from me ? 
Can cahn despair and wild unrest 
Be tenants of a single breast, 
Or sorrow such a changeling be ? ' 

'You don't do badly/ he said, but he kept his 
astonishment to himself, * only this is too sad a sort of 
thing for a young lady of your age. Get your father 
to read TAe Merchant of Venice with you ; it's more 
robust ; then repeat to your mother Portia's speech 
about mercy. That will overcome her prejudice. I 
daresay she knows nothing about Shakespeare, except 
that he's a bit coarse now and then. But so is 
the Bible, if you come to that, and we should lose 
some of the finest poetry we have if folks are not to 
read the Bible because it is coarse in parts.' 

All this had stirred the softer part of Paul Blake, 
and helped the description of Elsie's wretchedness to 
waken a sympathetic chord in him, and make him con- 
scious that he had been somewhat harsh in his bearing 
to her while in his service. 

Accordingly when Mrs. Paine came to that part 
of the story which told how his late housemaid had 
been sending a pound a month to her mother for the 
support of her father in a lunatic asylum, he promptly 
opened his pocket-book, and, taking out a five-pound 
note, gave it to Mrs. Paine, begging her to send it in 
monthly instalments to the poor mother, and apply to 
him for more when it was used up. 

*Mrs. Paine, you would like me to introduce my 
wife to you,' he said, rising. ' She is suffering greatly 
from exhaustion, after the excitement of the inquest ; 
but it is good for her to see a kind friend like yourself. 
Let us come to the morning-room.' 
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The minister's wife sighed softly to herself as she 
followed Sellouts' manager along the richly carpeted 
corridor that led to the morning-room. 

The walls were covered with the choicest pictures, 
and the sweet odour of many hyacinths mingled with 
a fragrant whiiT of tobacco now and then, made a luxu- 
rious atmosphere in which it seemed hard to remind 
oneself of such ugly things as dirt, disease, poverty, sin, 
and death. 

* I wonder how he came by his money ? ' she mused 
to herself, as he opened a door, and held up his finger 
to enjoin silence. 

Then he stood still with his hands in his pockets, 
and a look of wonderful tenderness on his face ; and 
she, stepping gently up to his side, saw a charming 
picture of two sleeping girls, and piled -up silken 
cushions. 

' I never saw a prettier picture,' whispered ' Mrs. 
Paine, as they stole back to the library. 

* Maggie is very beautiful at times,' said Paul Blake, 
' and Miss Uraine would be exceedingly handsome if 
only she were properly dressed.' 

' We can't all afford to dress as your wife does. But 
quite apart from her dresses, Mrs. Blake is the loveliest 
woman I ever saw.' 

' So I thought when I married her, and so I think 
now. I have an idea that if she could have the con- 
stant companionship of a jolly sisterly girl like Miss 
Uraine, she would recover some of her lost intelligence.' 

Now this speech would have been little short of 
blasphemy in Mrs. Paine's ears if delivered only the 
day before in her presence ; for the Uraines, though by 
no means wealthy, were the haut ton of Brombridge 
and remote from the familiar social life of the town, as 
county families are wont to be. Not that they gave 
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themselves airs — really nice people rarely do — ^but the 
very courtesy of their speech and manners held within 
itself a barrier indefinable, but impassable. 

Yet here was the manager of a music hall talking 
familiarly of the only daughter of Colonel Uraine as a 
^ jolly sisterly girl/ and suggesting her as a desirable 
companion for his wife, and that wife but lately an 
actress, sometimes a drunkard, and alwa3rs an invalid ! 

But in the gaol that morning Mrs. Paine had realised 
what a leveller is human intercourse, and of how Pity 
breaks down class distinctions, reducing human beings 
to two common denominations, — ^the Sufferers and the 
Succourers. Also the spasm of a great scare had seized 
her heart ? What if the refusal to be a Succourer bars 
the gate of heaven and opens the way to heU, com- 
pelling the careless one to be a Sufferer, in order to 
learn to pity suffering ! 

So her standard of values had shifted, though she 
was not aware of it, and she agreed with her host that 
it might be an excellent thing for both, but especially 
Miss Uraine, — * for one doesn't hear of her doing any- 
thing useful, and she never attends lectures as far as I 
know. It is a very idle kind of life for her to lead.' 

* I'm going to work it round so that she shall come 
and stay with us when all this bother is over,' said the 
manager. 

'Mrs. Uraine won't let her!' cried Mrs. Paine 
candidly. 

* Won't she ? Do you know her ? ' 

* Well, no. But I once wrote to her asking her if 
she would contribute some flowers to our annual Christ- 
mas party for the poor of Brombridge, and she sent me 
a long letter saying that her conscience would not allow 
her to sanction such a gathering, as she heard we allow 
dancing at those parties.' 
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' And do you ? ' 

* Yes, why not ? We finish up with Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and you've no idea how the poor old people 
enjoy it' 

* Not the least doubt of it,' rejoined Mr. Blake. * I 
suppose if they sat still and tore their neighbours to 
pieces, and ended up with a prayer meeting on behalf 
of the sinners in the next parish, that would be all 
right. Did she send you some tracts ? ' 

* Heaps of them ! ' cried Mrs. Paine, * but I couldn't 
use them. They some of them tell such lies, and many 
of them are written as if only poor people need to find 
Jesus Christ, and none of them seem to understand 
that the way to Him is not found entirely in printed 
matter.' 

* I should think not ! ' replied the manager, ' but 
I'm glad to find that you and your husband are such 
sensible Christians. It's the cant and the pretence 
that make one suspicious of religious profession — not the 
real thing.' 

*We left your daughter and my wife fast asleep, 
side by side, amid the pillows they had piled on the 
rug,' said Mr. Blake to the Colonel, as they re-entered 
the library ; * hadn't you better let Miss Mora spend 
the night here ? We'll take care of her.' 

But the Colonel jumped up in quick alarm at the 
bare suggestion, with an awful vision looming up before 
his mind's eye of Mora's mother's reception of him if 
he should present himself before her with the news that 
Mora was actually the guest of * those low music-hall 
people ' for the night 

' Oh no, thank you ! ' he replied with much energy, 
* her mother does not like her to go from home.' But 
the good Colonel felt awkward at so curt a refusal, and 
he followed it up by saying, *The fact is she came 

I 
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here without telling her mother, and I think we had 
better go home at once. It is later than I thought' 

So Mr. Blake went off in quest of the young lady. 

Mora was in the midst of a very lovely dream as 
her host stood looking down at the two sleepers, won- 
dering how he could wake the one without frightening 
the other. 

She was dreaming she lay on soft sand, with the 
white warm sea-spray falling on her bare feet, — that 
the gulls were calling out of the far distance over- 
head, and that she was feeling very drowsy, and very 
happy, her head resting against some one's kind and 
comfortable arm, and that she was making an effort 
to nestle closer against it In her dream, when she 
opened her sleepy eyes to see who it was she was thus 
using as a pillow, she beheld the master of the Knoll 
standing before her, with the sun lighting up his brown 
hair and eyes, and his arms outstretched to lift 
her up. 

* How did you know I was here ? ' she said in her 
dream ; and awoke suddenly to see Mr. Blake standing 
over her in the bright gaslight, with a half-amused, half- 
anxious look on his face. 

* Your father is getting impatient to take you home,' 
he whispered, pulling her up by her two hands. * Did 
I startle you ? ' 

' No,' said Mora, * but, oh, you woke me out of such 
a happy dream ! ' 

* What was it ? ' he said, as they walked the corridor 
side by side. 

Mora told him. 

* We must try and make it come true some day,' he 
said, facing her suddenly. ' Will you accompany my 
wife to the seaside when the spring comes, and I have 
to stay here for the building of the new Sellcuts' ? ' 
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* Mother wouldn't let me/ replied Mora, all the lovely 
unwonted glow fading out of her eyes. 

* I must try and manage your mother/ he replied. 

* It won't be any use/ said Mora with conviction, 
* no one manages mother, not even father/ 

But the manager of Sellcuts' held his peace, and 
resolved then and there on achieving the management 
of Mrs. Uraine. 

Whether he succeeded or not, will be seen hereafter. 



CHAPTER IX 
MISS l'estrange visits jersey 

The Weymouth boat was unusually late in arriving 
at the quay, and there were not a great many people 
waiting in the chilly sunlight of a Jersey December 
morning, to welcome the incoming passengers. 

Standing somewhat aloof from the rest, had loitered a 
tall, dark woman of evil face and voice, who appeared to 
be waiting with the utmost impatience for the tardy boat 

She was a black-browed, swarthy-faced woman, with 
an expression of eye between a leer and a stab that 
boded no good to a weaker foe. 

She wore a scarlet toque, stuck into its place with 
gaudy gilt pins, and a long sable cape. Her dress was 
of plain black satin, and she seemed to be weighted 
with a quantity of jewelry. 

No wonder she was impatient ; she had walked up 
and down for an hour, and had been obviously watched 
with some interest by two policemen, as she passed and 
repassed them in her impetuous walk. 

* Why do they so regard me ? ' she murmured osten- 
sibly to herself in her somewhat foreign English, but 
carefully taking pains that it should reach the ear of 
one of the policemen, and evidently deciding not to 
walk past them any more ; which resolve compelled 
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her to stand still and become colder and colder about 
the feet, and did not improve her temper. 

At last the steamer came into the harbour, and very 
soon there was nothing but the bustle and confusion of 
landing. 

Off the narrow gangway stepped a thin and tall 
young lady, dressed in black, and wearing a white 
gauze veil. She walked awkwardly, and carried her 
dressing-bag in a somewhat masculine fashion, by the 
hand that grasped an umbrella, while with the other 
she clutched her skirts, and held them rather unneces- 
sarily high. 

*Ah, ma ntignonneV cried the scarlet toque with 
effusion ; and in a moment she had seized the bag 
from the tall girl in the black dress, and whispered as 
she kissed her, first on one cheek and then on the other 
through her veil, * Drop your dress, you fool, you ! 
you're telling all the world what you are.' 

A careful observer would have seen that the girl 
muttered something under her breath as she suddenly 
released her skirt, and have noted that she showed no 
sign of pleasure in the meeting with her companion. 

* Notre pfere n'est pas arriv^,' said Madame in a tone 
of half- tender vexation to the very French-looking 
driver whom she had engaged to drive them. * Ma 
sceur est tr^s triste. II faut que nous aillons tout de 
suite k rH6tel du Continent, ou nous attendons I'arriv^e 
du Bateau de Southampton, qui est aussi en retard,' and 
her eye rested for a moment on the back of the police- 
man who stood guarding a pile of luggage for some 
travellers who were animatedly discussing the non-arrival 
of a trunk. 

* You'd better hold your tongue till we get out of 
hearing,' said Madame to her companion. ' You don't 
roar as gently as a sucking dove.' 
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* No more do you* was the surly answer. 

When the hotel was reached Madame's lamentations 
for her missing parent were so heartrending, that the 
good host and his wife promptly found her and her 
sister the quietest room in the little quaint wing, and 
set about getting their coffee and rolls with sympathetic 
alacrity. 

Still, the tall girl in the sailor hat did not speak, but 
sat back in an easy chair with her legs crossed, holding 
a pencil as though it were a cigar ; but Madame chatted 
and wept so continuously that the waiter would not have 
noticed her sister's silence, even if he had not been 
totally absorbed in the business of laying the table at 
record speed. 

At last the pair were left alone, and after Madame 
had taken a careful survey of the empty corridor, and 
the crowded box-room next to them, she locked the 
door, and said in her ordinary, rather Cockney voice, 

* Now then. Take your hat off, and let's begin, for I'm 
starving.' 

* So am I,' said Lardy Dukelle, removing hat and 
veil, and then a golden wig, and further improving his 
personal comfort by divesting himself of his skirt 

* Where's your father ? ' said Miss L'Estrange after 
a while. * I hope he's got away.' 

* Not a ghost of an idea,' answered the young man. 

* The fact is he gave me the slip in Liverpool, and I 
haven't seen him since.' 

* How did you get the money to come on with ? ' 
queried his companion after another pause. 

* Put my watch up the spout,' was the reply. 

* That's a lie ! ' retorted the lady coolly. * But I 
daresay it'll do as well as the truth.' 

* Glad you think so,' said the youth rudely. * Any- 
how it's good enough for you.' 
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* Look here, Lardy/ she rejoined menacingly, * don't 
you try your cheek on me or youll get the worst of it, 
I can tell you. Keep it for Green Gooseberry, you'll 
need it badly enough with her/ 

* Well, she won't have the chance,' replied Lardy a 
little less brutally. * She's dead. Died in Brombridge 
Hospital after the fire.' 

* Dead ? Green Gooseberry dead ? Tell me about 
it I haven't heard a word since that night at Victoria. 
Green Gooseberry dead ? What else ? ' 

' Only a warrant out for your arrest,' he answered 
lightly. 

* And for you and your father,' she added, her evil 
eyes glowing with a lurid light as she sat there toying 
with her knife. 

•Well, don't look at me like that,' said Lardy, 
moving back from the table with a well -simulated 
yawn ; * there's no sort of sense in falling out with me.' 

' No, there isn't, dear boy,' she replied, suddenly 
dropping into ordinary calm of voice and manner. 
* Haven't you any idea where your father is ? ' 

* Not the least,' said Lardy, and for once he spoke 
the truth. * But what shall we do for money ? ' 

* Oh, I've enough for a day or two,' she replied, off 
her guard for a moment 

* Then look here,' continued Lardy, leaning forward 
and speaking in a low voice, 'there's a boat for St 
Malo at one. Let's go on that, and make our way as 
best we can to Paris. The Guv'nor's perfectly well 
able to take care of himself, and you and I can have a 
spree on our own account. The sooner we're out of 
this place the better, it's too near England.' 

' I've got to make a pretence of going to meet the 
Southampton boat,' said the lady. * You'd better stay 
here, and then when I come back we'll send for the 
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proprietor and arrange about going for the day to St 
Malo. We can kid him with a promise of returning 
here in time to meet our " papa," who will certainly 
arrive to-morrow.' 

So Madame arrayed herself once more in her scarlet 
toque and her French accent, and went off to meet the 
Southampton boat 

*Be sure you don't smoke/ she said, putting her 
head in again, 'or that will give away the whole 
show.' 

As soon as he had made sure that she was fairly 
started, Lardy opened the handbag, and taking out 
from it a pair of brown Cheviot trousers, light overcoat, 
and tan shoes, proceeded to divest himself of his black 
silk blouse, jet waist-belt, brooch, and necklace, all of 
which he had pillaged from the lodgings of his dead 
bride, where he had robed in her clothes for flight, and 
kept an eye on convertible articles with a heartlessness 
that was eminently characteristic 

After arraying himself in more congenial toggery, he 
carefully brushed his upper lip with a fragrant gummy 
substance, aflixing thereto a well -waxed moustache. 
Finally parting his hair at the side, he surveyed himself 
with much satisfaction in the mirror. 

* Not likely,' he murmured to himself ; * she was bad 
enough when the Guv'nor was on hand to manage her ; 
but it will be handy to leave these togs with her, she 
has good reason for not giving either them or me 
away.' 

So it was with a malicious smile on his thin face that 
he folded up the skirt, jacket, and blouse, tied them up 
in a newspaper, and wrote on it in bold pencil writing : 
* A ma chfere sceur, Madame Dukelle, avec les sentiments 
d'un profond regret' Then he added below as an 
afterthought, ' Au reyoir ! ' 
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After kissing his hand in mock farewell to the 
pretty room, he strode down the corridor with a jaunty- 
step, carrying his umbrella like a cane, and puffing at a 
cigar he had lighted on the way. 

The old proprietor touched his bald head to him as 
he went out, and Lardy called to him in a cheerful 
rowdy voice, ' Dites i mes sceurs, quand elles 
reviendront du Southampton boat, et aussi k mon pere, 
que je reviendrai dans une demie-heure.' 

*They have a brother with them, then, and with 
their father that will make four to entertain,' said the 
wife, looking after the departing Lardy. * It is quite a 
Godsend after the dull time that we have had.' 

The boat in question being considerably more than 
an hour late, it was near ten o'clock when Madame 
returned, still lamenting, but somewhat consoled, as she 
told the proprietor and his wife, by the message delivered 
to her by the captain, who assured her that her father 
had been detained by business, but would certainly 
arrive on the morrow. 

Now when Madame in the solitude of her room 
discovered the nature of the brief farewell left by her 
companion, it was just as well for his safety that by 
that time he was far on the way to St. Malo, and 
beyond the reach of pursuit, for her face was such, 
as with closely shut lips she blackened out the name of 
Dukelle on the parcel, that assuredly an onlooker would 
have seen murderess stamped on it, and have gone to 
the police. 

* Did not my brother have some eau-de-vie or some 
cafi noir?^ cried the aflfectionate sister to the waiter 
who brought up Lardy's parting message, which the 
proprietor had temporarily forgotten. 

* Non ? ' So with sisterly tenderness she proceeded 
to order a dejeuner for three to be served at twelve. 
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Also to ask particulars concerning the exact time of the 
proposed pleasure trip to St Malo. 

* The boat for to-day is already departed/ said the 
host, and being accustomed to the gusty tempers of his 
wife and the chambermaids, he was not as much taken 
aback as he might have been at the language with 
which his information was received. 

After the lady had exhausted her vocabulary, and 
perceived the utter unwisdom of her behaviour, she 
suddenly changed from outrageous abuse to tearful 
entreaty. 

Ah, he must pardon her ! Doubtless her expressions 
were incorrect But she had been so closely shut up 
with her invalid father for the last few months that 
now to be in such a heavenly spot as Jersey, and have 
set her heart on seeing the beauties of St. Malo, and be 
disappointed through that poor little sister's mistake, 
was more than she could bear. And he would help 
her — she could see it in his so gentle air and mien — 
and set about arranging another jaunt for this day, and 
on the morrow her father would be with them to visit 
St Malo. 

Thus exhorted the kindly old man ran upstairs for 
the tourists* guide, and returning with a glowing face, 
set to work to help discover a suitable place in which 
Madame, her sister, and brother could while away the 
long hours which must elapse before the coming in of 
the next boat 

Then there were two bedrooms to choose, a double- 
bedded one for herself and sister, and one for her 
brother ; also there was the luggage to fetch from the 
H6tel St Cloud, where she had at first decided to stop, 
but had yielded to the solicitations, so she said, of her 
sister to come to the H6tel du Continent 

She was not sure she could describe her brother's 
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portmanteau, as she did not know which one he had 
brought with him. So the luggage had better wait till 
his return. 

Meanwhile Madame would like to repose herself 
before dijeuner^ only she must be called when it was 
ready if her brother and sister had not returned by 
then. They were certain to visit the shops, and she 
would be too famished if they loitered. So she laid 
herself down in the white bed with the pale blue cover- 
let, and the chambermaid closed the wooden jalousies, 
and seeing how many and massive were the gold orna- 
ments she wore, scented a tip from afar, and wished 
her bon repos in her softest voice. 

*Elle est trfes riche,* she murmured; 'mais elle 
est rat!' for Madame had snapped at her with un- 
expected ferocity when she had asked if there were 
anything else she required. Both the statements, how- 
ever, needed editing, the first as not sufficiently defining 
the kind of wealth indicated, and the second as being 
too severe on a humble animal. 

When Madame had rested her tired limbs, she arose 
and rang the bell, which was answered by the chamber- 
maid. 

• Send the boots to the Hdtel St. Cloud, and let him 
bring my small black bag,* she said, holding out a franc 
to the girl. 'The larger things will do by and by. 
Tell him to ask for Madame D'Arblay's dressing-bag.* 

So the bag was fetched and delivered to its supposi- 
titious owner, who proceeded forthwith to make her 
toilet in readiness for the approaching meal and the 
drive to the Corbifere after. 

Whether it was the reviving influence of the admir- 
ably roasted chicken and the compote of Chaumantel 
pears, or the subtle joys of Heidsieck, with cafi noir in 
the finest Sevres after, at any rate the fact remains that 
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Madame looked so charming in her neat black sailor 
hat and black blouse, relieved only by the gold necklace 
and large cross, the vivacity of her complexion toned 
by the white tulle veil, that as she stepped into the 
little carriage that was to convey the three to the Cor- 
bi^re, her old host redoubled his gallant attentions, and 
bowed until she had turned the comer. 

How beautiful it was at La Corbi^re that afternoon, 
and what solace to the senses was there in the soft 
splendour of the mellow sunshine and the sweet, wild 
freshness of the sea. 

But, alas, Madame was unable, so she told the driver, 
to find the smallest consolation in any of the beauties 
he pointed out, owing to the distraction of the non- 
appearance of her sister and brother. 

Truth to tell, she was bored to death by the white 
lighthouse, the rocks, and the solitude. It seemed so 
much more dangerous to be the only figure standing 
out against that background of spray and sea than to 
be a unit in the thronging multitudes of a g^reat city 
like London. 

* I was a fool to come away,* she said to herself as 
she stood on the edge of the white causeway leading to 
the lighthouse, and looked down at the small imprisoned 
pool of exquisitely clear water at her feet Another 
person would have remarked the hundreds of gorgeous 
sea-anemones that bloomed like happy sea-flowers from 
the sides of the causeway and the stones underneath 
the water, and would have found infinite enjoyment in 
watching the movements of the fragile tentacles stretched 
out like exploring hands. 

But if Madame saw these it was with no adoring or 
sympathetic eye of rapture ; for vicious living and cruel 
habits do not teach the eye to seek for beauty and love 
in the handicraft of God, nor train the thoughts and 
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feelings to flow along the innocent channels of pleasure 
and surprise in the presence of Nature. 

By and by her habitual ill-temper was roused by 
the swift running past her of two bare-footed boys. 
Another person would have enjoyed their fleet, graceful 
movements, their fine brown limbs, and flushed faces. 
But Miss L'Estrange, alias Madame D'Arblay, nie 
Rachel Dag, had no melting stufl* in her, and grew so 
black of expression, as she scowled after their vanishing 
steps, that the little dog which had snifled at her dress 
and given a short eager bark of inquiry as to where his 
two masters had gone, dropped his tail between his legs 
and ran off" in terror. 

After a while she grew tired of standing, and, 
seeking a likely-looking boulder, sat down in its 
kindly shelter. 

Once a large crab, misled by the silence, crawled 
along a flat stone near her and dropped off" on to the 
loose shells below. In a moment she had paled with 
the quick fear of the noise being that of a detective on 
her track, and passed her hand through the slit in 
her skirt to the pocket underneath, wherein she kept a 
loaded revolver. For a few moments her heart beat 
wildly, and then calmed again as the silence around her 
deepened. 

'Beastly hole!* she said within herself as she 
mechanically watched the smoke of a steamer as it 
appeared on the horizon, and then sank out of sight, 
* and I have to endure it for another hour ! * 

All the while she was following Lardy Dukelle, and 
picturing to herself what she would like to do to him if 
she could only get the chance. Next she thought of 
Green Gooseberry, and was a little relieved to think the 
girl had gone where she could tell no tales. 

' And that's the end of her,' she said, as she rose at 
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last somewhat stiffly from her seat Then a sudden 
thought darted across her like a flash of lightning — 
Green Gooseberry had received half of her contract 
money from Mr. Blake's secretary at Sellcuts'. Where 
was it? 

* That's how he got the money to come over with !* 
she exclaimed, and again she was silent 

There was a beautiful violet sea-anemone before her 
which had caught the gleam of the setting sun as it 
slowly waved its fairy arms in the water, and she 
prodded it with the end of her parasol, and lunged at it 
till nothing but the fragments of the once lovely creature 
floated about on the tiny pool Then she went for 
another, and yet another, stabbing straight into the 
starry centres, and not resting till she had bared all that 
part of the stone. * I only wish I'd got him,' she mut- 
tered between her teeth ; * I'd serve him the same way, 
and you too, you sneaking toad,' she added, as she 
thought of the senior Dukelle, and how successfully he 
had given her the slip that night at Victoria, 

* I'll be even with you yet,' and that was a thought 
that brought such a smile to her face as made it far 
worse to look upon than its usual scowL 

* Back to the H6tel du Continent,' she cried, waving 
her sunshade to the driver; 'this place bores me to 
death. It's hideous.' 

Just at that moment two young people were looking 
out upon the same scene a few yards distant from her, 
and the one was saying to the other, * It is lovely 
enough to be a comer in Paradise.' 

* It is Paradise for us,* replied the other, * for where 
two who love as we do wander hand-in-hand, there is 
the Garden of Eden, and round them blows the Para- 
dise breeze.' 

Which little bit of conversation simply shows that 
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the mood of the soul within has everything to do with 
the making or the marring of the world without 

When Madame D'Arblay reached the hotel, she 
found a bright little fire burning in the tiny grate of the 
parlour, and the round table tastefully set out with glass 
and flowers for three. 

There was also a telegram, which she opened with 
trembling haste in the presence of the proprietor's wife, 
who had come up ostensibly to see if Madame had 
received it, but in reality to whet her feminine curiosity 
as to the contents. 

• Ah, quel mcdheur ! * exclaimed Madame in de- 
spairing tones, * que ma soeur est folle ! ' and then she 
proceeded to explain that her brother and sister had 
been out boating in St. Aubyn's Bay, and come back 
so extremely tired after their rowing that they must 
spend the night at the Somerville, and would certainly 
join her at 10.30 for dejeuner to-morrow. 

* It is well to put me to this so needless expense of 
a charming dinner to please them,* cried she, turning to 
her simple-minded listener, *but they shall be punished ; 
they shall have to-morrow what I leave them to-night 
Is it not so, my good friend ? * 

So the good friend went off chuckling to think that 
the dashing-looking young brother with the fine mous- 
tache, of whom she had caught sight in the corridor, 
would taste her 'potage au crime de dindon*; also 
that she would be able to charge twice over for 
one meal. 

After giving one more glance at her telegram, 
Madame put it in the fire, and set herself to the task of 
consuming the ravishing dinner i la carte in the soli- 
tude of her own society^ 

To do her justice, she paid a hearty tribute to the 
generous cooking, and sat down in the one easy-chair 
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after it was finished with a more genial expression of 
face than had yet distinguished her. 

When the cloth was cleared away, she made sundry 
inquiries after the brand of cognac patronised by 
the little hotel, and finally agreed to give it a 
fair trial. 

The proprietor himself brought up the precious fluid, 
and Madame graciously insisted on his drinking to her 
health and the safe arrival of her father on the morrow 
at her expense, — so she said ; and having consented with 
pleased alacrity to her proposition, he wished her ban 
soir with much effusion and departed, primed with a 
large order for the dijeuner for four that was to be 
prepared the next morning at 10.30. 

Madame was not long in consuming at least half 
the bottle of eau-de-vie^ and the state of mind thus 
developed induced her to go to bed betimes. 

Not that she was drunk ; her ordinary potations 
had long been so strong as to admit of considerable 
indulgence without any appreciable incoherence of 
speech or action, but the nervous irritations to which 
she had been subjected by the manifest want of con- 
fidence in her shown so forcibly by the Dukelles, father 
and son, had had the vivid colour washed out of them, 
so to speak, by the congenial fluid, and sleep seemed 
to woo her to an agreeable oblivion. 

When the morning came she was up and dressed in 
good time, and voluble with eager anticipation of the 
Southampton boat to the chambermaid, who hated her 
in secret but flattered her with glib tongue in view of 
the prospective tip. 

She looked blacker of eyebrow and more swarthy 
of skin than ever, but her scarlet toque and massive 
gold ear-rings gave a certain gipsy brilliance to her 
appearance, and was she not ricfUj tres riche ? ' 
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* Tout de suite k dix heures et demie!' cried Madame 
as she stepped into the cab that was to drive her to the 
quay. Then an afterthought seemed to rush suddenly 
into her mind, for she stepped out again, and, going 
up to the proprietor, who stood bowing on the steps, 
she whispered in his ear to take special care of her 
dressing-bag in her absence, as she had left her gold 
bracelet in it. 

When she had turned the corner, his wife went into 
her bedroom and bore off the precious and very heavy 
bag to a safe and secret shelter in her own little 
sitting-room. 

Again the Southampton boat was late, and the 
driver of Madame's cab went off to get a drink in the 
interval. 

As for Madame, she walked briskly backward and 
forward along the landing-stage, stamping her feet to 
keep them warm, and exchanging comments on the 
coldness of the morning with her old enemies, the two 
policemen, who had stared at her so the day before. If 
possible, her accent was more Frenchly French, and 
her attempts at English more broken than on the 
previous day ; but her mood was a trifle more genial, 
and, after all, that scarlet toque was really becoming to 
her somewhat handsome, if evil, eyes. 

At last the boat arrived, but Madame did not seem 
aware of the fact, nor did she emerge from the ladies' 
room, where she had gone to warm her feet 

No one had leisure in all the bustle of the unusually 
full boat of semi-invalids that had to be unloaded, 
to notice the poorly-dressed widow who sat dejectedly 
by the waiting-room table, with her cheek resting on 
her hand ; and when Madame's coachman impatiently 
opened the door and looked in, asking her if she had 
seen a lady with a scarlet bonnet on, he hardly waited 

K 
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for her feeble and languid reply, in the commonest 
of Cockney voices, * No, sir ; she ain't been 'ere ; 
leastways not in my time she ain't' 

The widow's crape was rusty, and her face very pale, 
— ^that is to say, as much of it as was shown by the 
accidental rucking up of her thick crape veil ; but the 
freshly washed and ironed white muslin bow that she 
wore at her chin bespoke self-respecting gfrief in 
poverty, and carried its own dignity with it 

After some time, one of the inspectors looked in and 
called out, * If you're going by the London boat, 
ma'am, it's time you were on board. You'd best look 
sharp.' 

* They said I was to wait 'ere for 'em,' replied the 
lone woman slowly ; * my two boys, I mean. 'Av you 
seen 'em, sir ? ' 

'What ! those two young men in gray with bowlers 
on?' 

The widow nodded, and pulled her black cloth cloak 
more closely round her. 

' Why, they went on some time ago ! They must 
have forgotten all about you,' said the man. ' I'll take 
you, but you must step out quicker than this, if you arc 
to catch that boat' 

He was very kind to the delicate, panting widow 
with the shabby black kid gloves and tiresome cough ; 
and when she offered him some coppers with the 
remark as she hoped 'it 'ud stand 'im a drink for 
his kindness,' he was quite touched, and refused the 
proffered gift with real courtesy and good feeling. He 
escorted her on to the second-class end of the boat, 
having to rush off quickly just as the gangfway was 
being pulled up. 

All the voyage to Southampton the widow lay 
down in the empty cabin, and except that she bad 
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some brandy once, she ate nothing, lying still and 
coughing now and then. 

The two young men in gray, with bowlers on, never 
once came near her ; but this may have been because 
they were first-class passengers, and that the widow 
lady who accompanied them was also first-class, and 
her weeds of the newest and most fashionable order. 

It was after five, and amid the thickest of fogs the 
shivering passengers stepped off the gangway at the 
quay, and a few stopped to buy papers of the blue- 
nosed boys whose voices sounded strangely muffled 
as they cried thrilling items of * winners ' and murders, 
in quavering accents close to the ear. 

The widow bought the Police Times, and after 
getting a third-class ticket for London, settled herself 
in an empty carriage close to the engine, and began 
very energetically upon the bag of sandwiches she had 
bought at the refreshment counter. 

After these, and a long pull from a flat bottle which 
she emptied and threw out of the window without any 
undue consideration for the possibility of its hitting 
any one happening to be on the line at that moment, 
she pulled out her paper and tried to read its copiously 
illustrated pages. 

The light was very poor, and, with muttered words 
the reverse of benediction, she stood up in the carriage 
under the lamp to scan, with straining eyes, the rough 
outlines of some of the ' wanted ' people. 

' That won't help find him,' she thought as she held 
the paper at a more convenient angle, * nor me. But 
Lardy's is very like.' 

Meanwhile, at the H6tel du Continent, there was 
such noise and excitement as even the casual tempers of 
tired and overworked folk could not wholly account for. 

The d/jeuner had waited and waited, until at last 
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the proprietor had gone himself to see if the South- 
ampton boat had arrived, or if, perchance, Madame was 
awaiting the local one from Alderney. 

No one except the policeman had noticed the lady 
in the scarlet toque, and she had not left the quay, he 
said, with the arrivals from England, for the coachman 
who had driven her down had watched and waited, 
and finally gone to the waiting-room and other places 
to look for her, and was still doing so. Then arose the 
unpleasant suggestion that she had perhaps gone off on 
the return boat ; but the ticket-seller had not sold a 
ticket for Southampton to any one answering at all to 
her description, certainly not to any one with fine black 
eyes and scarlet headgear, or he would have taken 
notice of them. So the proprietor returned with the 
air of a deeply dejected man, to break the tidings to 
his wife of the strange disappearance of Madame. 

At first his partner was disposed to treat his fears 
with light ridicule of feminine quality. 

' You are always for meeting trouble half-way,* she 
said ; ' we shall doubtless find that Madame has gone 
to the H6tel St Cloud to bring back the rest of her 
luggage. Besides, at the worst, her bill is but sixty 
francs, and the bag alone is worth more than that It 
is of real leather, with solid silver clasps. Also, there 
is her gold bracelet within, which I shall not scruple to 
sell to-morrow if she return not this day.* 

But, alas ! for the solid comfort afforded by the 
presence of the bag and the bracelet ; it was only too 
cruelly dispelled when a flurried porter from St Cloud 
came rushing in to say that the Countess D'Arblay 
had just arrived, and missed her dressing-bag from the 
rest of the luggage that her maid had brought on the 
day before. It was found that it had been taken to 
the H6tel du Continent 
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Then, indeed, was strife and crying ; and the pro- 
prietor's wife threw herself on the precious bag, declaring 
it should not go— weeping, denouncing, and vociferating 
— until at last the police were sent for, and the real 
Madame D'Arblay — tall, gracious, and imposing — came 
with her husband and maid to identify and carry off 
the missing bag. 

'But Madame has put her gold bracelet therein,' 
cried the poor woman, wringing her hands, ' and it is 
mine ! Do you hear, Auguste ? ' she shrieked at her 
bald-headed partner, who stood with the bill for sixty 
francs in his hand, and his mouth wide open. 

But when the owner had carefully examined the 
lock and fastenings, she found they had not been 
tampered with in the least, and declared that her bag 
could not possibly have been opened without showing 
signs of rough treatment 

But to further convince the weeping wife, the lady 
graciously unlocked the dainty Chubb, and let her 
search for the coveted bracelet It was not there ; 
and, with most polite expressions of sympathy and 
commiseration, the trio drove away to St Cloud with 
the innocent bag, leaving some passionate people to 
bewail and realise the cruel and skilful fraud that had 
been played upon them by the daughter of the father 
who never arrived, and the sister of the young lady 
who so mysteriously disappeared with the fascinating 
brother. 

Perhaps if the inspector who had found the shabby 
widow in the waiting-room had discovered that her 
rusty crape skirt was lined with black satin, and her 
old black cape with sable, and had seen her washing 
her face in the lavatory, and noticed the swift magic 
with which she whipped off the scarlet velvet from her 
toque, thrusting it into that hidden pocket with the 
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revolver in it, he might have been able to afTord a clue 
to the whereabouts of Miss L'Estrange alias Madame 
D*Arblay nie Rachael Dag, who is so badly wanted for 
that little matter of the bill of sixty francs at the Hdtel du 
Continent But as there was not the least reason why 
his mind should connect that very common object of 
travel, a lone widow, with the bold-eyed woman whom 
he had noticed on the quay for one or two days in a 
gaudy toque, he lost the chance of tracing the lady 
and frustrating her in her successful effort to keep out 
of the way. 

As for the latter, it was a little past eight as she 
clambered somewhat wearily up the dark, narrow house 
in a dingy street in Bloomsbury. 

Arrived at the top landing, she put a key silently 
and softly into the lock of the door, struggled with it 
for a few moments, holding her breath as she listened 
for any sound in the next room. Finally, she opened 
it and went in, carefully shutting and locking the door 
again. Then she looked out of the dirty window for a 
minute on the glistening pavement and the wet 
umbrellas of the passers-by, for it had begun to rain, 
and her eyes lighting on a policeman's helmet, some 
train of thought seemed quickened thereby, for she 
muttered something, and carefully pulled out the 
shutter, drew down the green' blind over it, and, stealing 
across with a light step to the door, gently drew a thick 
plush curtain across that 

Next she lighted a small oil lamp and turned on the 
gas stove, and, sinking on to the nearest chair, gave a 
sigh of relief and abandoned herself to the luxury of 
silence, solitude, and speculation. 

' Not a bad holiday that,' she mused to herself as 
the warmth of the fire stole up through the satin-lined 
dress, and kindled sundry longings for food and drink, 
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which the sandwiches and flat bottle had alleviated, but 
not overcome. * Only the cost ol a franc for the loan 
of the Countess's bag, one night at the St. Cloud Hotel, 
the telegram I sent myself, and the ticket home ! 
What luck to think I helped that blubbering fool look 
for the tickets she dropped at Waterloo. Oh, I could 
have laughed to hear her thank me all the way to 
Southampton for having restored her the ones I did 
not want But if I had done so I should have given 
myself away ; and I don't dare laugh now, as I don't 
know yet who has the next room. But it was as good 
as a circus ! And to think I borrowed her lady's 
dressing - bag ! My, it has been a cheap trip ! I 
wonder where Lardy is ! After all, it's much safer 
here in London than elsewhere. I shouldn't mind how 
soon James and Lardy got nabbed, if I were quite sure 
they wouldn't mention this address.' 

Thus she communed with her bad heart, until the 
warmth and fatigue overcame her, and she dropt off to 
sleep, where we must leave her for a while. 



( 



CHAPTER X 

MR. BLEBY SPEAKS IN A WHISPER 

Once a fortnight for many years it had been Mr. 
Bleby's stem duty to investigate the condition of Mrs. 
Uraine's scalp, and place summary limits on the length 
of her beautiful tresses. In other words, he came every 
fortnight to shampoo and cut the hair of the mistress 
of Brombridge Hall. 

' Such a head of hair as is the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit,' said Mr. Bleby, who was much given 
to imparting a biblical flavour to his conversation, also 
a little mixed in his quotations at times. 

These visits had become so much part and parcel 
of Mrs. Uraine's life, that her husband and children had 
learnt to r^ard them as milestones by which house- 
hold regulations were to be adjusted, and * Mr. Bleby, 
you know, comes on that day,* was a reminder that 
made it impossible to consider the question of enter- 
taining a friend at lunch or dinner. 

Why, it would not have been easy to explain out- 
side the range of Mrs. Uraine's influence ; but inside 
of that it had always been the accepted order of things, 
and the Colonel, Mora, and Ted moved in so deeply 
cut a groove of obedience to her ordinances, it had 
never occurred to them until quite lately that there 
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might not be the profound wisdom and incontrovertible 
justice in her trivial dictates — dictates they had been 
taught to believe in and be ruled by, but against which 
Mora was beginning to rebel in secret, and which she 
had even tried, feebly, it is true, to set aside, with only 
ignominious defeat as her portion. 

* No, no, my dear,' her father had said, * you must 
not think of defying your mother. It may be irksome 
sometimes to obey all her orders, but it is safe.' 

* What's the use of making a bother about it ? * Ted 
had remarked one day when Harry Margetson and a 
friend had written to say that they would like to drop 
in for lunch on a certain date on their way to a fishing- 
place, and Mrs. Uraine had directed Mora to write and 
decline their visit with regret, owing to her mother's 
state of health. * It is Mr. Bleby's day,' said Mrs. 
Uraine, ' so, of course, they can't come.' 

* And why can't they ? ' Mora had cried angrily to 
her brother. * Mother does not come down to dinner 
on that day, and they would not want to see her.' 
Which was quite true, though not wholly in the innocent 
way in which the girl meant it. 

'Goodness knows,' answered Ted, 'but what's the 
use of making a bother about it ? ' 

But her father's words, * It may be irksome, but it's 
safe,' remained behind when the occasion of them was 
forgotten, and Mora had begun a process of debate 
within the silences of her disposition that was natural 
in so intelligent a girl, but full of danger to one so 
ignorant. 

' Better run into danger because you are free enough 
to do so, than be kept so safe that you can't do any- 
thing you like,' was the formula in which Mora's mind 
was expressing itself within her. 

Now the Colonel, like many other good people of 
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peaceful temperament, had unconsciously defied his 
wife's authority with such guileless simplicity of 
demeanour and artless evasion through the long years 
of married life, he had not the least idea that, except 
in one or two domestic details, his obedience was 
entirely due to his agreement with her decisions, and 
rarely brought his tastes into conflict with hers, but 
that in times of conflict he was more often the victor at 
the end 

He was one of those rare men whose experience of 
women in his youth was bounded by a good and 
capable mother on the north, two lovely sunny sisters 
east and west, and a simple, God-fearing nurse on the 
south. So, when his sweetheart rose like a rather cool 
sun on his pure and kindly feminine world he loved her 
for good and all, for her elegance of pious coldness, the 
innate selfishness of her reserve, which he took for 
maiden purity and modesty, also for the assumption of 
delicate health which, from the first, she had sedulously 
cultivated, but with increased vogue in later years, as 
being the necessary ideal of the life of a lady of assured 
social position but somewhat limited means. 

To be sure, she was a great deal else besides the 
above. She was from the first an excellent manager, 
according to her lights. Meals were on time to the 
minute. Damask, glass, silver immaculate ; her children 
well behaved, and neatly if untastefully dressed ; also, 
each servant knew his or her work in the house and 
grounds, and was punctually paid for doing it, or 
promptly dischaf^ed for not doing it 

She was also very well read in certain directions, 
and had there been Cambridge or Oxford examinations 
in the lives of somewhat rigid but pious persons, or in 
biographies of missionary enterprise, she would have 
taken a first place in the list of successful candidates. 
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Of poetry she knew nothing outside the occasional 
pieces and hymns of devout folk like Miss Havergal, 
and other good people of that ilk, between whose 
limited expression of spiritual life and the great choir 
of other singers, human but immortal, Mrs. Uraine and 
the company to which she belonged drew an imaginary 
line, on one side of which were the * elect,' the * saved,' 
the * chosen from the foundation of the world,' and, on 
the other, *the world,' 'the flesh,' *the devil,' and *the lost' 

Had Mrs. Uraine been asked on which side of the 
line her own family stood she would have shaken her 
head, with polite deprecation, and have drawn in her 
thin lips to one side, saying, * Ah, it is not for us to 
judge,' but would straightway have mounted the 
judgment -seat, and smiled as she comforted herself 
with the thought that any one belonging to her must 
be saved as a matter of course, if even by a fluke. For, 
after all, she was a faithful and devoted wife and 
mother, and loved her family as well as she was capable 
of loving anything outside her own opinion. For the 
latter she would be ready to die, but hardly for the 
former. 

But if, as Dr. Slaney had had the audacity to do, 
not so long ago, one had asked what future she 
anticipated beyond death for Dissenters, Catholics, 
Jews, Turks, infldels, theatre and music-hall people, 
unmarried mothers, and novel-writers, she would un- 
hesitatingly have replied in her coldest, most categorical 
of voices, ' These shall have their portion in the lake 
that bumeth with fire, and the smoke of their torment 
goeth up for ever and ever.' But she would have 
made an exception in favour of Dr. Slaney and Mr. 
Bleby, both of whom were indispensable to her comfort, 
and personally known to her, which made all the 
difference in the world. 
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Of late Mrs. Uraine had been studying prophecy 
under the auspices of the Society for the Propulsion of 
Panjandrumism, and Mr. Bleby, who, in addition to 
being saved, though a dissenter, was an admirable 
hairdresser and purveyor of Brombridge gossip, knew 
also the mark of the Beast, the hidden meaning of the 
sacred number 666, and the exact connection of the 
lost tribes of Israel with the leading families of 
England. So he began to stand somewhat in the 
light of spiritual shepherd to the lady whose social 
distance from him was so great that, though her 
luxuriant pale brown hair and fine head were in his 
clasp for an hour or two at a time, she would as soon 
have thought of giving him her white delicate hand, in 
a hand-shake, as of kissing the groom, or Dr. Slane/s 
dog Gemini. 

So Mr. Bleby's position had of late stirred up a 
militant dislike of him in Mora ; and instead of sitting 
out the length of his stay, in pleased attendance, and, 
it must be confessed, enjoyment of his somewhat 
venomous gossip, for the last three or four times she 
had taken care to be out of reach when sent for by her 
mother with the intimation, *Mr. Bleby has come.' 
On the occasion of the visit about to be recorded the 
hairdresser himself had supplied in a strictly deferential 
manner the reason of her non-appearance in these 
words : ' I don't think that Miss Mora cares about 
sacred conversation, and I'm afraid she goes too often 
to the Knoll for her soul's safety.' 

Mrs. Uraine was quick-witted, and her dignity 
always regnant ; so she made no comment on the 
startling information thus given her, except to remark, 
as she pulled her white dressing-gown carefully from 
the danger of Mr. Bleby's foot — 

• Miss Mora will never forget she is her mother's 
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daughter, Mr. Bleby/ which was a deeper truth than 
Mrs. Uraine knew when she uttered it 

Mr. Bleby had only thrown out a feeler as to 
whether the mother was aware that an intimacy had 
sprung up between the two houses ; and shrewd and 
clever as he was, he was obliged to admit to himself 
that her answer had thrown no new light on the 
subject, and conveyed the slightest suspicion of a 
snub. 

There are two people in the world whom one ought 
never to snub, viz. one's dentist and one's hairdresser, 
because of the obvious opportunities they possess for 
prompt retaliation. 

Mrs. Uraine vaguely realised this for the next few 
minutes, but with her customary self-possession she 
merely remarked in a casual tone, ' You find my hair 
a little knotted this afternoon, I fear ; take your own 
time, Mr. Bleby,' which civility disarmed the little 
man's momentary irritation, and warning him off Mora's 
territory, as it were, caused him to take up his parable 
about the inquest, and Sellcuts', which was just what 
his client meant him to do. 

' So Mr. Blake's housemaid is in prison, is she ? ' 
said Mrs. Uraine thoughtfully ; ' do you think she'd 
been put up to it all by those people ? ' 

* It doesn't do to say,' replied Mr. Bleby, * but I 
have my doubts it's a put-up job. The coroner may 
have had his reasons for shielding Mr. Blake, or he 
may not I can't say. I did my duty in trying to 
show him up, but it wasn't of the slightest use. I was 
put down each time.' 

* When does the trial come off?' asked Mrs. 
Uraine. 

' In a fortnight's time,' said the hairdresser briskly, 
' and then we shall see what we shall see. I daresay 
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itll end in Mr. Blake finding Brombridge too hot for 
him, and giving up the KnolL' 

* What a mercy that would be ! ' cried Mrs. Uraine, 
as she thought of how eflfectually it would put an end 
to her husband's evening visits to and from the Knoll. 
' That woman of his gave evidence, I hear/ she continued 
coldly, as became a well-educated lady whose invincible 
virtue gave her the right to speak with abominable 
coarseness of another woman of whom she had heard a 
slanderous tale. 

* Mrs. Blake, you mean,' replied Mr. Bleby, wincing, 
for even he had been somewhat moved by the scream 
' that woman ' had g^ven, when, after testifying to her 
husband's goodness, she had left the Court unhinged, 
and stricken with an epileptic seizure. 

' I have heard it said that they were married at a 
registry office,' he added apologetically. 

' Oh well, that's nearly as bad as not being married 
at all,' replied the lady comfortably ; * it's another sort 
of Gretna Green.' 

Now Mr. Bleby knew that though he had heard it 
said, it was not true, but he held his peace, and left 
unspoken the information he had gleaned, namely, that 
the marriage service had been held in the chapel of the 
hospital where Maggie Dukelle had lain ill so long, 
and which was specially licensed for the ceremony at 
Mr. Blake's expense, on which occasion the Sisters and 
patients had gazed on a most beautiful bride in a most 
beautiful bridal draping. 

'They haven't caught the others yet, I suppose,' 
remarked Mrs. Uraine in a muffled voice, owing to the 
large towel with which Mr. Bleby was drying her hair 
from in front of her. 

*No, and I don't expect they will,' rejoined the 
hairdresser significantly. 'Mr. Blake's got heaps of 
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money, and it's so easy to keep people out of the 
way.' 

* But what about the police, he can't bribe them ? ' 

* I don't know about that There's been a deal of 
money changing hands in past times over the doings 
of Sellcuts' and the Green Grapes. Hush-money it 
was, and though they do say as Mr. Ferrel, the publican 
put in by Mr. Blake, has been a decent sort, and the 
police have had no complaints, yet they're all tarred 
with the same brush, and the Ethiopian doesn't change 
his skin.' 

* Well, we are told on divine authority,' replied Mrs. 
Uraine, yawning politely to indicate that the conversa- 
tion must be changed, ' though hand join in hand yet 
shall not the wicked go unpunished. And now what 
have you to tell me about the Panjandrum meeting, 
Mr. Bleby ? ' So the talk grew, as the time wore on, 
more and more edifying, until Mora's voice sounded 
along the corridor, * Hasn't he gone yet ? Oh, then I 
can go out with you, Ted, to the fowl-house ! ' 

* It's me she means,' said Mr. Bleby, who had long 
since finished his lady's hair, and was sitting with 
a Bible on his knee, open at the seventh chapter 
of Daniel, and a little tractate thereon just arrived 
from the Panjandrum headquarters in London in his 
hand. 

* I must go now,' he said, rising hurriedly ; and then, 
sinking his voice to a whisper, he said with a tragic 
expression of face, 'stop her going to the Knoll, 
ma'am, or you'll live to repent it* 

So Mr. Bleby gathered up his implements and 
departed, while Mora quickly answered her mother's 
summons to come to her at once. 

* How many times have you been to the Knoll ? ' 
asked the latter quietly, after the usual courtesies had 
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been exchanged concerning the state of the invah'd's 
hair, which same hair Mora very cordially admired, 
and was proud of it in a respectful, filial fashion. 

Now this was an awkward question, and it came so 
unexpectedly that the girl had no time to hedge, and 
being by nature candid and truthful, was but a poor 
hand at unpremeditated lying. 

* Several times,* she replied, colouring. 

* Have you been there to-day ? ' 
'Yes.' 

* Were you there yesterday ? ' 
' Yes.' 

* And the day before yesterday, I suppose ? ' 
'Yes.' 

' Don't speak to me in that curt way, miss/ said her 
mother, suddenly opening fire on the unhappy culprit 
' It only shows what harm is done even to the outward 
manners by associating with a low class of people. 
So you have been deceiving me and pretending you 
were taking a walk with your father or brother, and all 
the while you have been disgracing yourself and me by 
frequenting a house whose very air is polluted ? How- 
ever, I shall take immediate steps for preventing any 
recurrence of such deception on your part ; and, mean- 
while, I forbid you to go to the Knoll, or to hold any 
communication with the wretched people in it.' 

Now these words were bitterly hard on Mora, for 
both her father and brother had been quite as often to 
the Knoll as she, and had made a habit of dropping in 
at the end of their walks, in a free and easy fashion 
that had already developed feelings of warm and 
gratified fellowship on the part of Mr. Blake, and 
brought out some of the latent possibilities of Mrs 
Blake's struggling and sorely handicapped intelligence 

' Mother ! ' cried Mora, as she rose up from her chair, 
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trembling in every joint, while her voice rang with a 
new note of womanhood in it. 

Mrs. Uraine was a little bit scared, it was so long 
since she had come into close quarters with a human 
will roused to fierce conflict with her own. Her 
family, Mora included, had been so submissive and 
docile in their demeanour, that the spectacle of her 
only daughter standing there before her, with her face 
deadly pale, and her large eyes blazing with passion 
and defiance, was of so tremendous a significance, that 
she had to pull all her forces together to keep the 
upper hand in this most unlooked-for tug-of-war. 

Had Mora been eleven or twelve years old, she 
would have rung the bell and ordered the servant to 
bring her the little riding- whip that stood in the hat-stand 
in the hall, and Mora would have felt the smart of it 
for many a long day after, as she had done once before 
when she had played with her dolly all Sunday after- 
noon, her mother being unable to find her for the usual 
dose of Catechism, Collect, and Burder's Sermons which 
made life a burden for two Sabbath hours. 

But summary treatment of that kind being out of 
the question now, Mrs. Uraine laughed with a cold 
exasperating laugh, and said — 

' No heroics. Mora, I beg. You are not with music- 
hall people at this moment ; and never shall be again, 
if I can help it Ring that bell, and go to your room 
for the rest of the evening. You will speak with no 
one, by my express orders.* 

With hot haste Mora dashed out of her mother's 
room, and along the corridor to her bedroom, and 
locking the door, threw herself face downwards on her 
bed, and cried as she had never cried before in her life. 

To be sure there had been one or two episodes 
in the past when her grief had been turbulent and 

L 
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unmanageable, — such as when the Margetsons had as 
children gone to a Christmas party at Kingsboro' 
Castle, while staying at Brombridge Hall, and Mora 
was not allowed to go when Mrs. Uraine discovered 
there would be dancing, consequently the new white 
muslin frock and red sash had to be put away unworn, 
and the child sent to bed in disgrace for crying so 
loudly and persistently. 

But now ! Oh, there was so much more of her to 
weep with I The new music of In Memariam^ the 
new hunger for beauty, the luxury of admiration and 
affectionate kindness at the Knoll, and all it had meant 
during the last few weeks, had opened so many new 
doors in the bouse of her soul for emotion to rush 
forth at, so many new windows through which either 
sunshine of joy or dark shadows of sorrow could 
pour in. 

There was so much to be hurt by in her mother's 
decision. It was not merely forbidding her a great 
pleasure which had given real interest and excite- 
ment to her hitherto tame and uneventful life ; it was 
outraging her sense of justice in its brutal contempt 
for the Blakes, and it was wounding that most pure 
and chivalrous kind of love — which is the finest 
education of all that is finest in man or woman — the 
love of one who is helpless and afflicted. 

Perhaps if Mrs. Uraine had been able to get out of 
the ridiculous unfairness of her conception of ' music- 
hall people,' and had let Mora be able to be con- 
fidential and candid about her touching friendship for 
Maggie Blake ; if she had been on terms of chumminess 
with her own daughter, so that she were the first person 
to whom the heartbeats of her child were given, im- 
pending calamity would have been averted, and both 
have been saved a wholly unnecessary grief. If poor 
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Mora, with her head against her mother's knee, had 
been able in the twilight of that cosy room to have 
told her of the new evangel that had come into her 
rather trivial life in the shape of a sisterly resolve to 
help Maggie's weakness with her strength ; of how, for 
the first time in her life, she had prayed a real prayer 
that God would let her love the beautiful girl back into 
sense and health, Mrs. Uraine herself would have been 
lifted on to a higher and nobler plane, would have learnt 
before it was too late to prevent catastrophe, that all 
theatrical folk are not so bad as some have been, and 
that Mr. Blake at least was a good man, and a gentle- 
man in every sense of the word. She might also have 
been Mora's pilot through the rocks and shoals amid 
which the young sailor was putting out to the open 
sea, and so have crowned her divine right of mother- 
hood, and saved her child from agonies of avoidable 
regret 

But alas, she had so fed her mind with platitudes, 
and beggared her heart of human emotion, that her 
intellect had only platitudes to offer her, in this time of 
emergency, and her starved heart was too faint to lift 
up its voice. 

For a while she sat as one stunned ; and then, 
seeing the servant waiting, she pulled herself together, 
and said as unconcernedly as she could — 

* Where's your master ? ' 

' He hasn't come in yet, ma'am,' replied Parker. 

* Tell Master Ted I want him,' was the next order. 
When Ted came into his mother's room, he was 

utterly ignorant of the state of affairs, having just 
returned from a soul-stirring ride in Mr. Blake's dog- 
cart from Kingsboro'. So he asked in his usual cheery 
voice, as he seated himself on the edge of the table — 

* Did you want me, mammy ? ' 
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' How often has Mora been to the Blakes', to your 
knowledge ? ' asked his mother more sternly than she 
meant 

* There's a row on/ thought Ted to himself, and her 
tone riled him a little ; perhaps because he had had an 
unusually good time with his new friend Mr. Blake at 
the Castle, and Lord Clanbinder had been extremely 
kind to him, and given him a gun. 

*As often as I have/ he replied diplomatically, 
hoping she would cut it short. 

* How often is that ? ' 

* Nearly every day/ said Ted, making a plunge. 
* It's got to come/ he thought within himself again, * it 
may as well come now, and have done with it.' 

'Why have you gone there when you knew I 
objected to them so utterly?' and an angry light 
glistened in her eyes, for Ted was nearest of all to his 
mother's heart, or what she had substituted for it 

* Well,' replied Ted slowly, * we found them to be so 
kind and nice, so different from what you think they 
are, we couldn't snub them even at first ; and we 
knew you'd like them if only you got to know them. 
But you see, you abuse them so, directly we mention 
them, and you said they weren't married, and you 
know we never contradict you. But they are married 
all the same.' 

Perhaps in all her life Mrs. Uraine had never felt so 
completely dumfoundered, and she gazed on her hand- 
some son with a consternation that took away all her 
power of speech. 

Ted was still sitting on the edge of the table, 
marking purely imaginary patterns on the carpet with 
the toe of his boot, and looking as sulky and obstinate 
as it was possible for him to look. His hands were in 
his pockets, and there was an attitude of devil-may-care 
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about him that was wholly new to his mother, who had 
never seriously come in conflict with her son before. 

At last she found her tongue, and her words trickled 
down like icy streams on Ted's burning ears, * Upon 
my word, things have come to a pretty pass in this 
house ! And pray has your father been aware of your 
and Mora's, goings-on ? ' 

* Wouldn't it be better to wait and ask father 
himself?' said Ted simply, with a single eye to not 
compromising his best-loved parent 

But to Mrs. Uraine the words conveyed an insinua- 
tion that Ted was not to be got at to split on his 
father's share in the evil intercourse that had been 
going on between the Knoll and the Hall ; and they 
robbed her of the last rag of her somewhat tattered 
patience. Consequently the storm burst with such 
fury on her son's unprotected head, that he slid down 
from the table, gazed at his mother with open-eyed 
disgust, clapped his hands over his ears, and ran for his 
life, slamming her door behind him with a bang that 
shook the corridor. 

But the bang roused his mother to action, and 
ringing the bell she summoned Parker to her presence. 
First she desired the latter to go and lock Miss Mora's 
bedroom door, and bring her the key. 

' I do not wish you to speak a word to Miss Mora, 
or give any reason for doing so,' she said in her most 
imperial tone ; ' if the key is inside, open the door, and 
take it out You need give no explanation — Miss 
Uraine will perfectly understand.' 

* I'm not going to let those two talk it over to-night,* 
she murmured as she waited for the key. 

The obedient Parker, who had been consuming 
smuggled-in sausages at the sombre kitchen tea, was so 
relieved to find the smell had not reached the delicate 
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nose of the invalid, that she hurried off with extra 
cordiality to obey her mistress's order. The key being 
on the outside, all she had to do was to turn it, locking 
the door as she did so, and make her way back to the 
presence-chamber. 

'That will also prevent her from getting at her 
father, who might be a little weak with her, before I have 
questioned him'; and Mora's mother laid the key on 
the mantelpiece. 'She's had a good tea, I have no 
doubt, and can easily go on to breakfast A little 
wholesome hunger and solitude will help bring her to 
herself.* 

Aloud to Parker she said, * I want you to get out 
my black silk dress and best bonnet I'm going 
across to the Knoll.' 

Being much too well dragooned into the art of 
behaving yourself lowly and reverently before all your 
betters, Parker showed no surprise, but merely replied, 
• Yes, ma'am,' and busied herself in opening lavender- 
scented drawers to get out the rarely - used visiting 
dress and bonnet aforesaid. 

After her toilet had been completed, Mrs. Uraine 
remarked quietly in her ordinary voice, * Go and put 
something on, I shall require you to accompany me.' 

The inwardly astonished Parker flew off to do her 
bidding, only pausing for a moment at a bit of mirror- 
glass in the servants' sitting-room, to stick her tongue 
in her cheek and turn round to the cook and make such 
a face at her, as sent that worthy off into a paroxysm 
of smothered laughter. 

Now as it happened, the Colonel and Mr. and Mrs. 
Blake were at dinner when James came and whispered 
to his master that a lady was waiting for him in the 
drawing-room, and wished to see him alone, as soon as 
he bad done dinner. 
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* I daresay it's Mrs. Paine/ said the master of the 
house, * she won't mind waiting a few minutes.' 

So all unconscious of the Damoclesian sword that 
hung over his head, the doomed man deliberately 
cracked and peeled one or two walnuts for his wife, 
drank his black coffee with due appreciation of its 
flavour, and rose from his chair in the leisurely fashion 
of one who has eaten a good dinner, in very good com- 
pany, and is on peaceful terms with every one but his 
wife's relations. 

With his napkin he flicked off a crumb that had 
fallen on his low-cut evening waistcoat, and as he stood 
at the door, with his shapely hand on the handle, 
smiling back at his wife, he said to the Colonel, ' Look 
after Maggie till I come back, or if I am detained, take 
her to the library.* 

*A11 right!* cried the Colonel gaily, little recking 
of that awful accusing angel that sat waiting in the 
drawing-room. 

* Mr. Blake ?' questioned the lady, rising. * I am Mrs. 
Uraine.' 

' Mrs. Uraine ! ' he exclaimed, and he could say no 
more, for there was a declaration of war in her attitude, 
her voice, and the very fact of her visit 

So they stood face to face for a moment, silently 
taking each other's measure, she somewhat perturbed, 
it must be confessed, at the nobility and style of the 
man before her, the princely bearing of him, and the 
beauty of the room which made so fitting a back- 
ground for its owner. He, astonished at the somewhat 
robust and commanding figure of the lady of whose 
invalidism he heard so much, was further amazed at 
the almost repellent good looks of his unexpected and 
unwelcome guest. 

*Take a chair,' he murmured, not appearing to 
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notice the gloved hand which offered him two kid 
fingers to touch. 

Another man would have said something convention- 
ally polite about being glad to see her, and have made 
a pretence of being so ; but for all his associations with 
the world of acting and make-believes of the stage, Paul 
Blake was a very sincere man, and knowing by every 
token that the woman before him was uncompro- 
misingly hostile, he made no sham effort at acting as 
if she were friendly. 

Drawing a chair conveniently near to her, he sat 
down, and leaning one elbow along its straight back, he 
waited for her to open fire. 

^ I am surprised to find that my daughter has been 
visiting here,' she began coldly. 'It is without my 
knowledge, and entirely against my wishes.' 

' I am sorry to hear that,' said Mr. Blake in a 
commonplace tone that expressed nothing. 

'I've come to you to-night to beg that on no 
account will you allow her to enter your house again, 
or suffer any communication to pass between her and 
your wife,' said Mrs. Uraine, stammering slightly over 
the last words. 
'Why?' 

* Because our walk in life is totally different I do 
not approve of the theatre, and it behoves a Christian 
mother to select her children's acquaintances, with a 
view to guarding them from evil.' 

•This is. not a theatre,** said Paul, *and the only 
people your daughter has met here are the Baptist 
minister and his wife, my dear wife and mysel£ What 
have you to say against us ? ' 

*Are you married?' asked Mrs. Uraine with a 
slight superior smile. 

Mr. Blake rose from his seat, and taking a frame 
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from the brocaded wall-panel, held it out before her, 
saying, * That will tell you/ 

The lady before him gazed in silence at a bridal 
scene, admirably photographed, a Gothic chapel, a 
score or more of white -capped sisters forming an 
avenue, down which, coming from the altar, walked 
Paul Blake with his beautiful bride decked in the snowy 
splendour of veil and train and orange-blossom. 

• I had the place specially licensed for the ceremony,' 
he remarked. 

' I must apologise,' faltered Mrs. Uraine, who felt as 
if the ground beneath her were giving way. * I had 
been told you were not married.' 

* But surely you did not believe it ? ' ejaculated the 
gentleman, and he said no more, but put the picture 
carefully back on the wall, coming again to his seat, 
and awaiting the next move. 

All this while his visitor was feeling more and more 
in the wrong, and more and more unpleasantly uncertain 
as to coming off victor in the end. 

In the quiet of her own room it had seemed so easy 
to put down the manager of Sellcuts' ; sitting there 
with the enemy before her, it began to be horribly 
difficult 

' I am also desirous that my daughter should not be 
exposed to a bad example,' began the lady again ; ' you 
do not deny that your wife drinks.' 

* We are all strict teetotalers in this house — much 
more strict than you are ; for, except in the safe, of 
which I alone have the key, there is not a bottle, barrel, 
or drop of any kind on the premises, and I never put 
it on the table even for guests, lest it should trouble my 
dearest wife, who had drink so often forced down her 
throat by a cruel father. I don't think Miss Mora 
misses her beer when she comes here, and believe me,' 
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said Paul, lowering his voice, 'she is far better with- 
out it' 

Now this was turning the tables on Mrs. Uraine, 
and Mr. Blake meant it as such ; but she rallied again 
under the inspiration of a new objection. 

' I've always selected my daughter's friends, Mr. 
Blake, from that class of society to which she belongs 
by right of birth, and in which her future lot will be 
cast, and as I mean to continue doing so, I've come 
to-night to put an end to an acquaintanceship begun 
and carried on in a clandestine way, and I'm sure if 
ever you had a mother you will own that I'm right' 

' I could hardly have come into the world without 
one,' replied Paul good-humouredly, for after all Mrs. 
Uraine was a trifle amusing, 'but I can't take upon 
myself to decide whether you are right or wrong. 
Your daughter has been here with her father's full 
knowledge, often with him or her brother, and I object 
to your calling it clandestine. In no sense has it been 
that' 

'Has she accompanied him here of an evening?' 
cried Mrs. Uraine with real dismay in her voice. 

' Very often.' 

Now Mrs. Uraine had refrained from interfering 
with her husband's visits for many reasons, and after 
his declaration of independence on that first night when 
the white kitten had taken Mora to the Knoll, she had 
ignored the subject altogether, accepting his ' I shall be 
out this evening, my dear,' with a degree of resignation 
in part due to the S.P.P., and the solitude necessary for 
devouring its, to her, interesting literature. But she 
had not known of Mora's accompanying him. 

' They have deceived me,* she cried with real pain 
stirring her selfish heart 

* Listen to me,' said Paul Blake kindly ; ' it is a mis- 
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take to try and keep your family in leading-strings, it 
hinders them from stepping out straight and fearlessly. 
I tell you frankly it is doing your husband, daughter, 
and son a great deal of good to come here. You 
don't know, being contented to stay in the house for 
your health, how dull and irksome you make their life, 
by forcing them into the peaceful laziness and finicking 
trifling of yours. Your husband, as a man, needs 
friends of his own choosing. Your boy is a most ami- 
able lad, but some bad girl will make an easy prey of 
him one of these days, if he does not leave home and 
train for some definite calling ; and last, but not least, 
it is a perfect sin to see a really beautiful girl with a 
fine intellect and two or three rare traits of character, 
ungainly in dress and appearance, ignorant to a sad 
degree, and literally spoiling for want of an object in 
life. My poor, wife with all her feebleness of brain, has 
taught Miss Mora several things she ought to have 
learnt long ago, and your daughter has been a very 
sweet and tender friend to Mrs. Blake. I'm sorry to 
hurt you,' said Paul, seeing that she had begun to cry 
into her pocket-handkerchief ; ' won't you take another 
view of the thing, and make it impossible for your 
family to have any reason for keeping their doings 
from you ? ' 

'They've deceived me, and it is unpardonable,' 
moaned his visitor ; but all the same something in 
Mr. Blake's very candid speech began to do her good, 
in spite of her pride, for she dried her eyes, and tried 
to reply sternly to him — 

* You are very rude to speak of my child in that 
way. She is not so ignorant as you think. We paid 
for her schooling at Miss Mimsey's for many years, and 
then had a first-rate finishing governess for one year.' 

' I do not think I am rude, I do not mean to be ; 
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but I think you have been wrapped up in cotton-wool 
so long, you cannot bear the truth. Let me be your 
friend, and point out some of the things that ought to 
be told you, and that probably your family are afraid 
to tell you for fear of making you ilL' 

Mr. Blake had a coaxing and musical voice when 
he chose, and he had set his mind on the conquest of 
Mrs. Uraine. Accordingly, though unwillingly, lest it 
should be a falling from grace to do so, she b^an to 
feel herself soothed and flattered by the earnest and 
patient tone in which he spoke, and the way in which 
he was devoting his time to her. Being also not quite 
dead to all feminine instincts, her vanity whispered that 
this man, handsome and princely, so far removed from 
her preconceived notion of a mere music-hall man, was 
conciliating her ruffled spirit, and courting her good- 
will. 

Furthermore, there was a large bank of freysias in 
a majolica stand near, and their exquisite fragrance 
stealing with subtle and delicate tremblings to her brain, 
somehow reminded her of the grace and dignity men 
expect from ladies of good birth and pure lives. 

So she called up something approaching a wintry 
smile into her cold face, and said : ' Would it not seem 
very odd for me to be ordering my conduct to my 
family at your direction, Mr. Blake ? ' 

' Does it matter what things seem compared with 
the importance of what they are ? ' he retorted, with 
that bewitching smile of his illuming his features 
with sudden enchantment. 

* Dear me, he's very nice-looking, and he has such 
beautiful hands,' thought Mrs. Uraine ; but aloud she 
said rather inanely: *We are told to provide things 
honest in the sight of all men.' 

' Just so,' said her host, after he had puzzled a little 
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over the aptness of the quotation, * but I think an out- 
sider can often point out weak places that those living 
among them cannot see, because they are accustomed 
to them. But now to the point from which we started, 
— ^you are displeased with your daughter for coming 
here ; you are afraid she will be contaminated by 
association with a low music-hall man and his wife ; 
and you fear that her social position as Miss Uraine 
will suffer in days to come, perhaps matrimonially, 
by her friendship with two people whose house and 
grounds are inconveniently near your own. Isn't that 
so ? ' he continued, still smiling at her, and looking at 
her with all the directness of his strong soul going out 
through his kind, honest eyes. 

Mrs. Uraine winced visibly. He had evidently heard 
of the way in which she was wont to speak of him, and 
he had stated her position with almost brutal frankness ; 
but with him sitting there in front of her, and the smell 
of the freysias stirring her better nature, she felt that 
she had somewhat altered her opinion since coming 
into contact with him. 

* If I had known you,' she said deprecatingly, * I 
should have had a better opinion of you. I shall never 
think so badly of you again as I have done until 
now.' 

* I'm glad to hear you say so,' he replied simply. 
* Half the cruelty in the world comes from judging 
people of whom we know nothing. My mother's 
favourite maxim is, '* Think the best until you know 
the worst" ' 

There was a brief silence for a few moments, Mr. 
Blake determining that his visitor should make the 
next move. 

' I should like to see your wife,' she said quite 
humbly after a while. 
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'You will understand that her mind is in a veiy 
feeble condition after the terrible ordeal through which 
she went at the inquest,' he said ; * and please remember 
she is only nineteen.' 

Then he left the room and went to the library, 
where he found the Colonel drawing pictures of the 
Persian kitten, now called Snowball, to the delight of 
Mrs. Blake, who was looking very lovely in her simple 
white muslin dress. 

' Come with me, pet,' said her husband, ' I want to 
introduce you to the lady who has been with me all 
this time.' 

' I think if youll excuse me 111 go home,' said the 
Colonel ; * my wife will be wondering what has become 
of me.' 

• Do, my dear fellow,' said the other with a twinkle 
in his eye, unmarked by his departing guest, * and go 
out by the side door, away round by the back, as it is 
raining a bit' 

So the good Colonel departed, and Maggie Blake 
was led into the august presence of Mrs. Uraine. 

Then a wonderful thing happened, for at the sight 
of the beautiful creature in white, who looked like a 
tall radiant lily, with a snowy human face framed in 
the brown gold of an autumn leaf, Mrs. Uraine put oat 
her hand with all its fingers, and said — 

' How do you do, Mrs. Blake, I hope you are quite 
well ? * — finishing her words with an unexpected 
sob. 

'Darling,' said Maggie's husband, still holding her 
hand, * this lady is Mora's mother, Mrs. Uraine.' 

Maggie was very shy, and her colour faded rapidly 
as she took her seat near her guest, but it had a good 
effect on the latter, for she began to prescribe various 
medicines for her, with much eloquence as to their 
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efficacy, and grew quite womanly and friendly with 
her in the process. 

Meanwhile Mr. Blake stood looking on, half anxious, 
half amused. It was one of the humours of the whole 
situation that while the Colonel was stealing home by 
the back door his wife was entertaining the mistress 
of the Knoll — * that woman ! ' — with an account of the 
triumph of cod -liver oil in the case of her children 
when they had whooping-cough. 

By and by, however, Mr. Blake interposed, saying — 

* Now, my dear, it is bed-time for you ; you must 
thank Mrs. Uraine for so kindly coming to see you, 
and go to bed.' 

• ' I am so glad to have seen you,' said Maggie, rising ; 
'please come again soon. May Mora come in to- 
morrow morning? She is going to make my kittie 
a basket' 

One fierce struggle in the region of Mrs. Uraine's 
brain ; and for a moment the sanctified and the county 
families seemed to rise up, an exceeding great army, 
and cry, * No, she may not ! ' in awful and proper 
accents. Then a living heart-beat, and a lovely, white- 
robed girl chased the county families and the sanctified 
into the background. 

• Yes, my dear, she shall come,' said Mrs. Uraine. 
So Paul Blake knew that he had managed Mora's 
mother, in spite of herself; but if he realised his 
victory, no sign of triumph appeared in his grave 
face. 

Next he escorted her home to her own hall door, 
and had the satisfaction of hearing her say : ' I shall 
be happy to ask you in another time, Mr. Blake ; but 
to-night has been an unusual exertion for me, and I 
must go straight to bed.' 

Well pleased was Paul Blake with his work as he 
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departed homeward ; and he felt sorry to think the 
Colonel was not at hand to share in his jubilation. 

' Poor old chap/ he mused, ' he had a near squeak. 
What a pity they are all so afraid of making her ilL 
She has the strength and enterprise of half a dozen 
ordinary women, I should say.* 



CHAPTER XI 

MORA LEAVES HOME 

When Mrs. Uraine entered her house she found her 
husband in a state of excitement greater than any she 
had ever seen him display before. 

* You out, my dear ! ' he cried, * what in the world 
does this mean ? Where have you been ? ' 

' I've been spending an hour or so at the Knoll, 
Henry,' she remarked quietly, but with great firmness. 
' I am really quite charmed with the place.' 

There was some humour in her after all, for she 
smiled as she said it 

* At the Knoll ! ' cried the Colonel, and his guilty 
conscience rushed into his face, turning him scarlet, and 
stopping further utterance. Did she know of his dining 
there ? Was she then the lady Mr. Blake had left the 
table to see ? 

'Oh, you needn't be so surprised,' said his wife. 
' It was my duty to see those people for myself, 
especially as Mora has confessed to her deceitful 
conduct in going there day after day without her 
mother's knowledge and permission.' 

'She didn't mean to be deceitful,' said Mora's 
companion in sin ; ' she met the Blakes by accident 
as it were, and by this time I am sure you are in a 

M 
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position to judge what a pleasure these visits have 
been to her and to me.' 

' I've no doubt,' retorted his wife drily ; * all the same 
you ought to have told me.' 

* Well, you see,' said the Colonel, * you always spoke 
so contemptuously of the Blakes, and were so dead set 
against them, we did not dare mention them in your 
presence.' 

* You ought to have dared,' she replied with a note 
of genuine vexation in her voice, for after all it is not 
pleasant to have it brought home to one that one has 
played the Turk to one's family, and she added, 'I 
have done nothing to make people afraid of me to 
that extent,' and she turned as if to go upstairs. ' It's 
cold here. Hasn't there been a fire ? ' 

' No,' said the Colonel, ' I suppose Mora and Ted 
haven't been using this room to-night' 

' Mora had orders to spend the evening in her 
bedroom,' said Mrs. Uraine severely. * You see, Henry, 
it is a very serious thing, for her especially, to have 
been visiting without her mother's sanction.' 

' It is a very serious thing for a girl of her age not 
to have her mother's escort,' replied her husband very 
gently. ' I make but a poor substitute, I know ; but she 
has nearly always been accompanied by me or her 
brother, and I don't think it is Mora who is most 
to blame in the matter.' 

* Perhaps you think I am ? ' retorted Mrs. Uraine, 
colouring a little, and drawing in the comer of her mouth, 
by which the Colonel knew a storm might be predicted. 

* Well, if s done now and can't be undone ; only, if 
I were you, I would not stop her going to the KnolL 
Mrs. Blake and she get on very well together,' and the 
Colonel gave his arm to his wife to help her upstairs. 

She was feeling a little bit overcome after all 
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the excitement and tension she had undergone, and 
when she reached her room she sank into a chair and 
begged for a glass of wine in a voice so faint that her 
husband became suddenly alarmed, and rang the bell for 
Parker. 

' She's overdone it — I said she would/ said Parker, 
and for the next hour there was much wringing out 
of hot flannels, and various rubbings of cold feet and 
hands, until at last the patient pronounced herself 
better, and was tucked up carefully with a hot-water 
bag to her feet, a dose of weak brandy-and-water * in 
her inside,' as Parker described it, and a Panjandrum 
tract on the table at her bedside in case she should 
wake in the night and need intellectual propping-up. 

' Send Mora to me directly after breakfast,' she said, 
' and when I have forgiven her I must have a talk with 
Ted.' 

When he had assured himself that his wife was 
settled down for the night, the Colonel went back 
to the Knoll to glean what he could from Sellcuts' 
manager as to the result of his wife's visit, and the two 
men sat chatting over the very unexpected event of the 
evening till far on into the small hours. 

As for Ted, after leaving his mother to go and pour 
out his angry feelings into Mora's ear, he found his 
sister in the turret -room, wholly unable to think of 
any grief but her own, so he shut himself up in his 
untidy little den, and tried to drown his woes in reading 
up all about guns, ancient and modem, until the pangs 
of hunger and the chiming of the staircase clock drove 
him downstairs to his frugal and lonely supper. Then 
he went to bed, and feeling very sore at his mother's 
treatment of him, contented himself with calling out, 
'Good -night, mother,* as he passed her door, without 
waiting for her usual reply of, * Good-night, my son,' 
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lest she should call him in and give him another dose 
of the nagging he so much hated. 

He also said ' Good-night ' at Mora's bedroom door, 
and receiving no answer, concluded she was asleep. 

After Mora's first anguish of bitter crying had 
somewhat subsided, she bethought her of the little 
birthday book Mr. Blake had given her, and how it 
would be a comfort to have it in her hand, even if the 
light were too dim to admit of her reading it 

So she stole softly along the corridor and up the 
narrow stairs to the turret -room, and began to hunt 
about in the dark for her treasure, all her brain in 
a whirl of mingled passion and misery. 

Her hat and jacket lay on the little sofa, where she 
had thrown them down when she came in from the 
Knoll, and her pocket-handkerchief was on the table 
covering over the birthday book, smelling sweet and 
luxuriously of Maggie Blake's favourite scent 

Alas, the perfume recalled the deep and tremulous 
joy associated with it, and her mother's stem prohibition, 
and once again she flung herself on her knees in another 
helpless passion of crying. 

* I must see Maggie again,' she cried in the blind 
pain of a new love cruelly wounded. 'I can't live 
without her 1 Oh, who will help me ? Who will turn 
mother's heart to pity ? Father is afraid of her, and 
Ted can't Mr. Carmichael would only say, " Children, 
obey your parents," and tell me it will all come right in 
the end. Dr. Slaney is of no use ; he says she mustn't 
be worried. But oh, Maggie ! Maggie ! ' 

Then she cried long and violently again, and then 
rose from her knees and looked down from the 
turret on the now dear and familiar windows of 
the Knoll. 

' There's a light in the drawing-room,' she murmured. 
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* I daresay father is there. But am I never to be there 
again ? ' 

Then a sudden thought crossed her mind, and made 
her heart leap with a great bound of hope — * Aunt 
Margetson ! ' Why yes, of course. Had she not put 
a warm, comfortable arm round Mora's waist the last 
time she visited Brombridge Hall, and kissed her in the 
most motherly fashion, whispering, * My baimie, if ever 
you need a friend come to me.' 

* I'll write to her,' cried the girl. * She'll take my 
part, I know. She doesn't look down on theatre people. 
She has some of the actors and actresses to her parties, 
I know.' 

Thus cheered a little by the thought of her aunt in 
London, Mora turned from the dark landscape, and 
began to hunt again about the tiny room for her 
book ; in doing so she also found her purse, which she 
mechanically put into her pocket. 

* I must go and get a candle from my bedroom,' she 
said to herself, the search proving unsuccessful in the 
dimness ; so down the stairs she went again, noiselessly 
reaching the bedroom, and, turning the handle, found, 
to her amazement, that it was locked, and the key had 
gone. 

* What does it mean ? ' cried the poor child. ' Does 
mother know ? Is it her doing ? ' 

Creeping softly down the back stairs lest her mother 
should hear, she met Parker carrying up some water. 

' Parker, where's the key of my door ? ' she articulated 
faintly. 

' You're ma's got it,' replied Parker in an important 
voice, not at all sorry to seize the opportunity of 
making the daughter of the house feel small ; ' the 
door was locked by her orders, and she've put the key 
away.' 
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Mora made no reply, but with a sudden inward 
rebound from passionate g^ef to still more passionate 
indignation, ran swiftly up to the turret-room, put on 
her hat and jacket, found the little book, which she 
thrust into the bosom of her dress, and bending over 
the white kitten in its cradle for a moment, once more 
stole softly down the back stairs, making her way to 
the morning-room. 

Once there, where there was a lamp, she felt her 
eyes so stiff and dazed with crying, she could hardly 
see to open the drawer where the blotter was kept 
However, they served her well enough for her to 
write in a dreadfully shaky hand : — 

* Dearest Father — I can't bear it. Mother says 
I am never to go to the Blakes' again, and she has 
locked me out of my own bedroom and disgraced me 
before all the servants. I am going to Aunt Mai^tson. 
My love and kisses to you and Ted, and the Blakes. 
Give my kitten back to Mr. Blake, please. — Your 
broken-hearted girl, Mora.' 

Then she looked round the room to see where she 
could put the note where Parker and the cook would 
not see it in the morning. Her father made the coffee 
every breakfast-time,so she placed it in the coffee canister. 

* Is there a train to London ? ' said a shy voice at 
the ticket window of the Brombridge booking-office. 

* There'll, be one in twenty minutes,' was the reply. 
* What class, please ? ' 

* Second,' said the shy voice. 

There was no one in the carriage besides herself; 
and Mora sat in a kind of stupid dream as the train 
rushed on. Alas ! it was now that the ill effects of her 
upbringing were showing themselves in all their worst 
aspects. 
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If only her mother had been her trusted companion, 
instead of a sometimes dreaded dictator, she would 
have gone to her to ask what was the meaning of the 
locked door. If only she had been taught, as all girls 
ought to be, why home is such an ark of safety, and 
a lonely girl away from home at night in such desperate 
danger, especially if she is good-looking, she would not 
have been able to take so rash and foolish a step as 
she was taking in going to her aunt by night, and at a 
minute's notice. 

If, also, she had been allowed to mix a little more 
with other people, she would have reflected that her 
aunt might not be at home ; or that her house might 
be full of company, and an unexpected visit most 
unwelcome. 

If, too, her emotions had been properly directed 
into happy and useful channels ; if music, dancing, 
games, innocent merriment, and work for those less 
well placed than herself, had provided her with a whole- 
some outlet for the rare qualities that had hitherto, 
until the Blakes woke them, slept a dreamless sleep in 
her unrecognised strength of character, she would not 
so suddenly have gone down in a storm of angry dis- 
appointment, but would have been able to take a fairer 
view of her mother's position as well as her own. 

The train was a very slow one, and after hanging 
about every inconsiderable station on the line, it crept 
casually into Victoria about two o'clock in the morning. 

'Any luggage, miss?' cried a porter, opening the 
door, and letting in a cold and sooty-smelling blast as 
he did so. 

* No, thank you,' replied Mora, stepping down care- 
fully, and feeling very chilly and scared for a few 
minutes, as she stood looking about her in an uncertain 
and childish manner. 
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* Was yer expectin' some one to meet yer ? * asked 
the porter, somewhat uncertain how to place the young 
person in a brown felt hat of old-fashioned shape, 
with its distinguishing feature of a very long, handsome 
black feather, a skimp, fawn-coloured alpaca sldrt, and 
nondescript brown jacket 

* She speaks like a lidy, but she ain't dressed like 
one,' he remarked to his pal, as Mora, after shaking 
her head, passed along with the rest of the humanities 
who had come by the dawdling train. 

* How far is it from here to Grosvenor Place ? ' she 
asked of an inspector, who eyed her from head to foot 
with undisguised amazement 

'It's half-a-mile pretty near,' he answered. *Are 
you going there at this time of day ? * 

'I was thinking whether I'd better stay in the 
waiting-room till later. The servants won't be up 
yet,' said Mora, feeling she must talk to some one, and 
this man looked kind. 

* Well, look here,' he said, * it'll be better for you to 
sit in the waiting-room, though I don't think there's a 
fire there. You'd only have to walk up and down, 
with the policeman taking stock of you all the time, 
for the next four or five hours.' 

So he led her to the third-class waiting-room, and 
advised her not to come out again, or let any one know 
she was there. 

* You just get a nap,' he said, roughly but kindly, 
* and I'll come and call you at six, or thereabouts.* 

Mora thanked him faintly, and began to realise in a 
dim kind of way that there were reasons why he did 
not wish her to be seen there, * Perhaps people arc 
not allowed to wait in these rooms at night,' she 
reflected. 

* I wonder what's the story there ? ' mused the in- 
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spcctor, as he walked slowly away. * She's not a bad 
one. She doesn't speak like a servant-girl. Grosvenor 
Place ? She may be what they call a lady-help. Til 
bet she's not a lady's-maid — she's too dowdy for that 
Maybe she's a governess.' 

Fortunately he was a good man, a religious one, 
and married ; so when he had seen the last of the 
passengers out of the station, and the cabbies in wait- 
ing for the next train had settled inside their various 
vehicles for a much-needed forty winks, he went back 
to the waiting-room, and found Mora sitting in a chair, 
with her elbow resting on the table. 

* Would you like a cup of tea, miss ? ' he said ; * I'm 
going to have one soon.' 

* Oh yes,' cried Mora, eagerly. * I am so dreadfully 
cold,' and her teeth chattered as she spoke. 

* Poor thing. I reckon she's hungry as well,' said 
the good Samaritan. 

' I say, Joe, make us some tea, sharp ! ' he said, 
looking in at the door of the porters' room, where Joe 
sat warming his feet at a roaring fire, ' and try your 
hand at cutting some thin bread-and-butter.' 

* All right ! ' cried Joe. ' Who's the thin for ? ' 

* Never you mind,' returned the other good- 
humouredly, * it's not for you anyhow ' ; and he went 
off again. 

' I say, Jumble,' he said, holding out some coppers 
to a miserable-looking man who stood leaning up 
against the entrance to the station yard, 'go to the 
barrow and get some of their ginger-cakes, will 
you.' 

So Jumble hobbled off; and, giving a wistful look, 
first at the three coppers and then at the closely shut 
public-house at the comer, brought what was under- 
stood to be three - pennyworth, and, with unusual 
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honesty, handed them intact to the inspector, who was 
waiting for him. 

* You haven't taken any ? ' said the latter, peering 
scrutinisingly into the bag. 'Well, then, here's a 
copper to go and get something for yourselC 

By and by the waiting-room door opened again, 
and Mora's new friend came in bearing a large cup of 
hot tea in one hand, and a plate of thin bread-and- 
butter and ginger-cakes in the other. He was 
followed by Joe, who speedily went down on his knees 
before the cold grate, and, boisterously clearing out the 
half-burnt coals with his hand, proceeded to lay in 
paper and wood ; and taking a box of matches from 
his pocket, lit the pile, and a most welcome flare 
rewarded his labours. 

* I'd ought to 'ave arst yer to light 'em with your 
eyes, miss,' he remarked, with a feeble attempt at gal- 
lantry, to Mora, the inspector having gone for some milk 

* None of your fooling, Joe,' said the latter gruffly, 
re-entering at the moment ; * this one isn't one of your 
sort, you turnip-head,' he continued, as they left the 
waiting-room together. *I wonder you hadn't the 
sense to see it ? * 

' How was I to know ? ' grumbled Joe. * They're 
all alike them as are out this time of day.' 

The tea was very acceptable, though half the sugar 
was wasted by the slopping over into the saucer, where 
the inspector had put three lumps. The bread and 
butter had a distinct taste of the smell of Joe's clothes, 
as Mora had smelt them when he was kneeling before 
the fire, — a smell of lamp-oil, tobacco -smoke, and 
corduroy ; but the girl was famished, and she ate every 
bit, and also the gingerbreads. After the meal she 
began to feel less crushed, so she stood up by the now 
cheerful fire, and warmed her aching feet. 
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* " There's a divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will," * she repeated to herself, and 
then she began to picture what her aunt and cousins 
would say, and especially Harry, of whom she had 
seen more than of the others. 

At last another train arrived ; and soon the door 
was burst violently opep, and some very noisy men 
and women came in. 

* You come out of this,' said the inspector, who had 
followed them, to Mora's great relief. *This is the 
ladies' room. Out you go.' 

* What if I say I shan't ? ' said one of the young 
men impudently. 

* You won't say it a second time,' replied the inspector 
coolly ; and taking him by his sleeve he jerked him 
out on to the platform, and the rest bundled out after 
him, — all talking and scolding together. 

Two of the women, however, remained behind, and 
they drew up their chairs to the fire, and began to 
warm themselves in its cheerful heat. 

' It must be getting on for six,' said one. * The 
busses 'II be running for North Street, I guess, by 
now. But what a night it's been ! ' 

Then they fell to talking about the club, at which 
they had been performing in Didley ; and Mora 
gathered from what they said that they belonged to a 
theatrical company who had been giving an entertain- 
ment there. 

At first she listened to all their complaining^s of 
what they'd had to put up with, with but scant 
interest But when one of the young ladies threw 
back her head and exclaimed — 

' It wasn't so under Paul Blake's management, I 
can tell you ! ' she pricked up her ears, and felt all the 
blood rushing to her face. 
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' No indeed/ echoed the other, * that it wasn't ! ' 
After that they b^an to discuss the Camelot 
Theatre and its manager, and the cast of Mephistopheks, 
and last, but not least, the burning down of Sellcuts', and 
the disappearance of the Dukelles. 

* I don't know whether you'd like to be going now,' said 
the inspector, coming in again ; * it's after six o'clock.' 

Now, Mora would like to have sat there longer, but 
being an unsophisticated traveller, she thought that 
most likely the inspector considered she had been there 
long enough, and feeling very grateful to him, she did 
not wish to offend him. 

So she rose quickly and asked him to show her the 
way to Grosvenor Place. 

* Hadn't you better take a bus ? ' he said. ' You 
don't look up to much walking, though, to be sure, it 
isn't very far.' 

But Mora preferred walking ; and, holding out a 
shilling, she begged him to let it pay for the tea. 

* I hope it's enough,' she faltered ; * you've been so 
kind. I can't pay for that' 

* Oh ! it's nothing, miss,' he rejoined ; * I don't want 
paying. You go and do the same for some one else, 
next chance you get Pass it on, that's my motto ; so 
it gets a chance of going round.' 

Before very long Mora was standing at the door of 
the stately house in Grosvenor Place. She pulled the 
visitors' bell once or twice and waited a long time, but 
nobody seemed stirring. 

At last, after a tug given with all her might, she 
heard a door bang, and then a dog bark, and, lastly, a 
sound of shuffling feet 

The handsome door was opened half-way by a 
young girl with a towsled head of hair, and a large 
cloak round her. 
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* What do you want ? ' she said, eyeing Mora with 
a sudden wide-awake suspicion. 

* Is my aunt, Lady Margetson, awake ? ' said Mora, 
with a swift loathing of the towsled one. 

* That's a good 'un,' hee-hawed the girl, bursting out 
into a loud laugh ; * my aunt, Lady Margetson, indeed ! 
What next? You'll be inquiring after Mr. Harry, 
" my cousin," next, I suppose.' And she minced her 
words in a supposed imitation of Mora. 

'This is Lady Margetson's house, isn't it?' cried 
Mora, wondering if she had made a mistake. 

* Yes, it is,' said the girl brutally ; ' but it's too early 
in the day to be leaving cards, so you best try 
somewhere else.' 

* Please go up to Lady Margetson and tell her her 
niece. Miss Mora Uraine, wants to see her at once,' 
said Mora. 

* Sorry I can't oblige you. But they're all out of 
town, except Mr. Harry,' said the girl mockingly. 

' Out of town ! ' exclaimed Mora, in so heartrending 
a voice' that the girl said in a kinder tone — 

* Gone to Italy for the winter. They went a fort- 
night ago. Mr. Harry is going to join them to-day.* 

'Let me come in and sit down somewhere,' said 
Mora almost in a whisper. * I'll wait till he comes 
down to breakfast' 

'You stand here while I go and ask mother,' 
said the girl, closing the door and pointing to the 
large mat. 

If Mora's ears could have penetrated to the butler's 
pantry, which the caretaker had made her bedroom, she 
would have heard the following brief dialogue through 
the carefully bolted door : — 

' Mother ! There's a person waiting in the hall says 
she's Lady Margetson's niece. Looks rumly dressed. 
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Wants to sit and wait till Mr. Harry comes down to 
breakfast' 

* Oh, the hussy ! It's some swindler, you may be 
sure. No ! She can't wait here. Tell her to call 
again at ten, after he's had his breakfast That'll 
settle her, I'll be bound.' 

And so it did. 

* You'd best go and wait in the Park,' said the girl 
impudently — because swindlers are not to be treated 
with common humanity. * You'll find some seats there. 
You can come back at ten.' 

* Just give this to Mr. Harry when he comes down,' 
said Mora, who had torn the blank leaf out of her 
birthday book, and written on it with a tiny sflvcr 
pencil — 

'Dear Harry — I'm in great trouble. Don't go 
out till I come at ten. — Your affectionate cousin, 

'Mora Uraine.' 

* Well, I'm blessed if I don't think she's his cousin 
after all,' said the towsled girl as she watched Mora go 
slowly up the street towards the Park. 

About nine o'clock or so Harry Margetson's plain 
but kindly face was beaming with the satisfaction of 
coming breakfast, and the delicious odour of the coffee 
the caretaker had placed on the dining-room table. 

* There's been a queer sort of person here tfiis 
morning,' she said, placing the little slip of paper on 
the table by his plate. ' She came here about seven 
or so, asking to see her aunt. Lady Margetson. 
Lizbeth opened the door. She didn't like the looks 
of her. I sent up to say she could call again at ten. 
I thought you could be out of the way by then.' 

Harry's head being full of the coming journey to 
Rome, where he was to join his mother and sisters, he 
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was not particularly interested in what the woman was 
saying ; but he took up the little piece of paper, read 
it, and then fairly frightened both the moAer and 
daughter out of their senses. 

'Good heavens!* he cried, bringing his fist down 
on to the table with a bang that made the china rattle. 
* Oh, you infernal fools ! Which way did she go ? 
Why the devil didn't you come to me ? Get my boots, 
you dunder-headed idiot, you ! * he roared at Lizbeth, 
whose spiteful smirking during her mother's speech had 
given place to direst consternation. 

Both mother and daughter flew as if a cyclone had 
caught them ; and the young man marched to and 
fro, execrating them, and all their kind, in language 
wrung out of him by the horror of the situation. 

When his boots were on, he tore up to Hyde Park 
Comer, and nearly knocked down several unoffending 
people in his quest of Mora. 

She was nowhere to be seen ; but he descried a 
park-keeper, and plunged over the wet grass in pursuit 
of him. 

' Have you seen a young lady sitting or walking 
about by herself during the last hour or so?' he 
shouted breathlessly in the rear of the swift -footed 
walker. 

* There's been a young lady took off to St George's 
Hospital,' said the man, turning round to look at his 
interviewer. * She'd fainted or something or other, 
and two policemen have taken her in a cab.' 

* My God I ' said the young man, the hot tears 
rushing to his eyes with pity and indignation ; but he 
slipped a shilling into the park-keeper's hand, where- 
upon the other one handed him a little book. 'She 
must have dropped it,' he said. ' I found it by the 
seat where she had been sitting.' 
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Harry MaLTgetson opened it, and scanned the writing 
on the fly-lea£ * Thank you ! That's hers,' he said 
with a dioking voice, and turned away. 

Then he hailed a hansom at the gate, and drove to 
the casual entrance of the hospital 

It seemed such a time before any one would give 
him any information, that at last he went off to the 
secretary's office, and from thence was taken to interview 
the house surgeon on duty in the receiving-room. 

' She seems to be suffering from collapse at present,' 
said the doctor, ' her pulse is small, and her pupik are 
dilated. There are no marks of injury so far as I can 
judge until she is undressed and in bed.' 

' I wish she could have been removed to our house,' 
groaned Mr. Margetson. ' But every one is away. My 
mother and sisters are in Rome. My father and eldest 
brother are in Scotland, where I left them only yester- 
day. Our servants are away on board wages ; and 
there is only a caretaker in charge.' 

So a cosy comer in a ward was set apart for the 
unconscious girl, who was carried up to it by two 
stalwart porters, the exodus from the receiving-room 
to the ward being superintended by a very charming 
nurse, who assured Mr. Harry that his cousin would be 
far better off in the hospital than in his house. 

* I must telegraph to her father, Colonel Uraine, as 
quickly as possible,' said the young man, when the 
surgeon came down to him in the private room where 
he had waited. * What shall I say ? You see I know 
nothing of the facts — why she is up in London, or 
where she has come from. I only know her mother 
is a woman with views, and disagreeable to a dq^ree.' 

* Is she engaged ? Is it likely to be a love affair ? ' 
asked the surgeon, turning his back on his visitor, osten- 
sibly to look for something in a drawer. 
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* By Jove, I hope not ! ' cried Harry Margetson, with 
so much decision that his listener immediately drew his 
own conclusions. * I beg your pardon,' he went on 
more quietly, * I hardly know what Tm saying. But 
you see her mother's such a bom ass, and — and — I've 
had no — breakfast,' and the next moment he had turned 
deadly white, and was soon lying flat in a dead faint on 
the surgeon's sitting-room floor. 

* Poor beggar,' said the doctor to himself. * No, you 
don't,' he said a short while after, when Harry was pro- 
testing he must go and send off the telegram. ' You 
stay and take a bite with me — I'm going to have my 
breakfast at once — or we'll have you on our hands next. 
I'll write the message ; it will be taken safely enough 
by a porter.' 

This was the message to Mora's father — 

'Mora is with me — ill. Come up at once. — 
Margetson.* 

' That will break the brunt of the shock,' said Harry ; 

* he'll think it's mother, poor old boy.' 

During the course of breakfast, a nurse came down 
to say that the young lady was ready for the doctors ; 
and that she had not opened her eyes yet, but had 
moaned once or twice while being undressed. 

* Don't spare any expense,' said Harry at parting ; 

* let her have the best of everything, and if there is 
anything I can do, for heaven's sake let me do it.' 

'Poor beggar,' muttered the surgeon again within 
himself ; but aloud he replied, — ' All right. I'll send 
you word of how she gets on.' 

It was almost a joyful relief to get back to Grosvenor 
Place, and give Lizbeth the savagest blowing-up she* 
had ever experienced, and doubtless she deserved all 
that Mr. Harry Margetson said to her, and more. 

N 
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' If my mother were here you'd get the sack, both of 
you/ he said, as he retired to his smoking-room to 
light a pipe and study time-tables with a view to find- 
ing out what time he might expect the Colonel 

' He will be at Victoria at 1.30/ he said to the 
crestfallen Lizbeth who answered his ring. * Tell yoor 
mother to have a decent lunch ready for three, in case 
he brings my cousin with him/ he called after her. 

Next he had to devise a careful tel^^ram to Rome, 
explaining that they must not expect him for a day or 
two, and after taking it to the oflice, he directed his 
steps to the hospital 

The house surgeon was a very kind-hearted man ; 
and was by no means surprised to see the patient's 
male cousin on the scene again. 

He had once been in love himself ; but the object 
of his affection having proved utterly worthless, he had 
forsworn the vanities of youth, and dedicated himself 
soul and body to his profession. Nevertheless he bad 
human weakness enough left in him to fancy he could 
read the riddle of Harry Margetson's anxiety in the 
light of his own experience. 

' It would seem as if she were suffering from shock 
of some kind/ he said to his visitor ; * there are no signs 
of injury, or maltreatment of any sort She has spoken 
once in a whisper, and swallowed some milk/ 

* What did she say ? ' asked the young man, trying 
to speak carelessly. 

' Oh, she mentioned your name, but didn't get any 
farther/ 

There was a little silence, and then the vbitor ^ke 
with an effort — 

' If she should ask for a book she dropped, tell her 
I have it Won't you come to lunch so as to meet her 
father, my uncle Uraine ? He'll want to hear all about 
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her. I can't make out what has happened, but I 
expect he'll be awfully cut up.' 

*I hope her mother won't take it into her head to 
come too/ thought he, as he stood waiting on the train 
to come in. 

In a little while after this he was shaking hands with 
the Colonel and Ted, both of whom looked ill and 
unhappy to a degree. Also, there was a third member 
of the party, who stood by, evidently waiting to be 
introduced. 

* This is my nephew, Mr. Blake,' said Mora's father. 
* Harry, this is our dear friend and next-door neighbour, 
Mr. Paul Blake, of the Knoll.' 

Harry shook hands as in duty bound ; but some- 
thing made him less cordial of manner than was his 
wont. 

* He's confoundedly good-looking,' he thought, * and 
no end of a swell. Who is he, I wonder, and how 
comes he to be playing third in the family party at 
such a time?' 

With characteristic withholding, they all got into the 
carriage Harry had chartered from the livery stables, 
the family ones being down at their place in the 
country ; and not a word was said about Mora until 
they had reached the safe solitude of the library, where, 
as briefly as possible, Harry told his part of the story. 
Then the Colonel recounted his, during the recital of 
which certain episodes removed the younger man's 
momentary coldness to Mr. Blake, and caused him to 
get up and shake his guest heartily by the hand. 

' She must have left the house while your aunt was 
out,' continued the Colonel in a low voice, * and God 
knows what might have befallen her, if she had not 
kept that one thought of coming up to stay with your 
mother before her mind.' 
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* Is aunt Uraine much cut up ? ' asked Harry, hoping 
that she might be, at any rate. 

' We haven't told her the whole truth yet,' said Mr. 
Blake ; * she is wholly unaccustomed to perturbation or 
excitement ; so your uncle got me to tell her as uncon- 
cernedly as I could, that Miss Mora had gone up to 
her aunt's by the evening train, and we thought it best 
not to tell her about the tragic little letter the Colonel 
found in the coffee canister. She is more angry than 
grieved, and at present it is safer she should be. The 
grief will come soon enough.' 

* I want a word with you, uncle,' said Harry, pulling 
him back, as they rose at the sound of the lunch-gong. 

When Ted and Mr. Blake had gone, the younger 
man stuck his hands into his pockets. ' Uncle,' he said 
solenmly, * is there any love affair at the back of this ? ' 

* No, no ! ' cried the Colonel, and he looked a little 
less unhappy ; ' not a thought of such a thing, I am 
glad to say. No, the simple fact is your aunt has kept 
too tight a hand over her, and Mora has fretted over it 
much more than I knew. It was the forbidding her 
to see Mrs. Blake again that brought about the final 
explosion.' 

* What is Mrs. Blake like ? ' 

* Exquisitely beautiful, and not quite all there,' 
replied the Colonel simply. 

•You've lifted a weight from my mind,' remarked 
the young man with absolute truthfulness. * It's a 
shame to have tormented Mora, she's such a nice girl 
She would be almost a beauty if she were decently 
dressed.' But he forgot for the moment that he was 
speaking to Mora's father. 

* I think her mother intends to treat her very 
differently in the future,' put in the older man depre- 
catingly.. 
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* She'll have to/ said Harry vindictively. 

After lunch they all went to the hospital. There 
they were met by the intelligence that Mora had 
regained consciousness, and had asked for her father. 

' You must be very calm/ said the doctor ; * she 
isn't in a condition to bear any excitement* 

But at sight of that beloved face Mora gave a cry 
of joy, and was soon leaning her head on her father's 
arm, and kissing even the lapel of his coat with 
ecstasy of comfort ' My dearie, my daddy/ she 
crooned to him. * Oh, I've been so far from you ! 
How could I have left you ? * 

' It's all been a mistake, my darling/ he said, and a 
tear fell on to Mora's face that was not her own. * I 
ought to have known better than to let you run the 
risk of so displeasing your mother.' 

'How has mother taken it?' asked Mora, with a 
feverish brightness in her large eyes. 

* My dear, you mustn't excite yourself/ said her 
father, * but your mother went to the Knoll last night, 
and she's given in. Blake managed her.' 

' Mother went to the Knoll ! ' cried Mora, forgetting 

her weakness. * Oh, why wasn't I more patient ? How 

stupid of me. If I'd waited it would have come all 

right — 

" There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will." 

And now I've spoilt it all by doing such a mad thing.' 
'I don't think she must talk so much/ said the 
kindly nurse, looking round the screen with a smile. 

* Mr. Blake and Ted are downstairs with Harry/ 
said the Colonel. 

* Give them all my dear love/ said Mora, * and come 
in as soon as you can. I should like to send a message 
to Maggie.' 
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* You shall give it to Mr. Blake yourself' said her 
father, anxious to humour his darling at the first oppor- 
tunity. ' ril send him up.' 

She had not long to wait He came up to her bed- 
side bringing some most exquisite roses, and, bending 
over her, kissed her lightly on the brow, and laughed a 
gentle, low laugh as he piled the roses on her sheet, so 
that they caressed her mouth and cheeks, saying, ' Yoa 
silly little idiot, you ! Why did you run so far when 
you had a home close by ? ' 

How kind it was of him to put it in that way, for, 
knowing what a particular man he was, the youtig 
prodigal had dreaded lest he should show her that she 
had fallen in his esteem. 

' Give me a nice message for your mother,' he said 
' I shall go in and see her as soon as I get back.' 

' Are you sure that she will see jrou ? ' asked Mora, 
remembering the inhospitality of his reception on a 
former visit 

'Your mother has prescribed cod-liver oil for my 
wife, and shaken hands with us both in our own draw- 
ing-room,' replied the manager. ' What more can you 
want ? Good-bye. Do as they bid you. Come tack 
to us soon, and don't rough-hew your ends more than 
you can help,' he added, looking back at her as he walked 
away. 

So Mora, murmuring something to herself about the 
divinity being sometimes human, fell asleep with the 
roses lying around her, and her last thoughts of her 
father and Paul Blake, but none of Harry Margetsoa 



CHAPTER XII 

'WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK' 

* I TELL you they don't catch me letting myself in for 
such a fraud as that Didley affair again in a hurry/ 
said Miss Colani to her friend as they stood waiting to 
come on in the second act of Mephistophelts. 

Stuart Mackay had not yet finished calling spirits 
from the vasty deep, and other inconvenient places, to 
aid him in the destruction of the heroine, so there 
was a little time for a continuation of the unfinished 
conversation overheard by Mora Uraine at Victoria 
Station. 

* To think of going down from London to perform 
for forty guzzling pigs who'd eaten so much they could 
hardly see out of their eyes, and were too tipsy to clap 
decently. I can't think how Charlie Simpson came to 
let us go,' and Miss Colani tossed her head with strong 
disapprobation of the ' pigs ' aforesaid. 

' No more don't I,' chimed in Miss Cora Montague, 
otherwise Mrs. Stuart Mackay. 'Next to nothing to 
eat and drink, and only one dressing-room between 
eight ladies, and the gentlemen nearly as badly ofT! I 
never was in a worse one than ours. How it smelt ! 
And as damp and cold as a well.' 

' And to think of that odious little beast who would 
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make 'a speech, thanking the Qub for the entertainment 
// had provided.' 

'Such cheek! I don't think the Didley orphans 
will get much out of our trouble on their bdial£ Poor 
little mites.' 

' I told Charlie the letter was rot,' said Jane Eliza- 
beth crossly, ' but he wouldn't take my advice. It said 
that his sainted father — now in heaven — ^was bom and 
brought up as a Didley boy, and was married in the 
parish church, and that under those circumstances he 
— Charlie, you know — would doubtless like to give a 
representation of Mtphistopheles for the benefit of the 
orphanage, on behalf of which the Mutual Enjoyment 
Club was going to give a dinner, the Club to pay all 
out-of-pocket expenses, and the cast to give their 
services free, gratis, for nothing, and nice and cheap at 
that Why, what do you think the cheque was they 
handed Dickie Carter?' 

Miss Montague hazarded a guess. 

' Lord, no ! I only wish it had been half that For 
thirteen of us, remember, with return tickets costing 
twelve-and-six, third class, quite apart from the carriage 
of the properties, — seven guineas ! Did you ever hear of 
such meanness? However, I told Charlie he's got to 
write and keep them to their promise. He's too thin- 
skinned by half.' 

' He wants a wife that'll be a sort of backbone for 
him/ said Miss Montagne, with a knowing wink. 

' He's late to-night,' replied Miss Colani, setting 
down the basket of paper flowers with which, as it hung 
on her artless arm, she was to win the heart of the 
ducal hero as he rode over her while out hunting in a 
flowery meadow with the hounds in full cry, and the 
girl picking flowers, all unconscious of their presence. 

' Ah, now he's got to that lovely line, " As cold and 
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clammy as the bootless fog " — it ought to be frog, I'm 
certain. Good-bye for the present/ and Beatrice 
glided softly into the limelit meadow to pick up paper 
blossoms, and explain in reassuring tones that she was 
but sixteen yesterday, and a young and tender ' cheild ' 
at that 

' You're an uncommon fine-grown one then ! ' shouted 
a stalwart admirer in the gallery, who was one of the 
regulars at the Camelot 

' Simpson's ill,' remarked Stuart Mackay to his wife 
as he took off his diavolian mask, ' but don't tell Jinny 
till we're through. Carter got a wire to say he's bowled 
over, and can't come to-night' 

* Jinn/ll be in an awful state. She dotes on him. 
What's the matter with him ? ' 

* He's been seedy for some time. He's not strong, 
and I don't think that old skinflint of a landlady of 
his feeds him properly. He's gone thinner ever since 
he went there after his mother's death.* 

'Why doesn't he marry Jinny?' remarked Miss 
Montague, * and let her take care of him.* 

' He let out to me one night that she uses such 
strong language he's sometimes afraid of her.' 

'What a chicken-hearted chap he is! Strong 
language 'ud help him on a bit, I'm thinking. There's 
no harm in Jinny's bad words as she means them. 
She has a sharp tongue, and she's down on you like a 
ton of coal, if she's in the mood ; but she's just as kind- 
hearted as she can be.' 

' She'll be going to see him, and then there'll be a 
devil of a row with Mrs. Best. I hope I'll be on hand 
to see the fun,' said * Mephistopheles,' adjusting his 
headgear once more. 

At last the play came to an end; and Miss Colani 
stood holding the telegram Mr. Carter had shown her. 
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' I must go and see him/ she said. ' But I'd rather 
some one went with me. Can't you take me with yoa 
to-morrow morning ? * 

This was to Dickie Carter, who was a staid, and 
gray, and rather surly old man. ^ Yes. If you promise 
to behave yourself,' he said 

So Miss Colani undertook to be on her best be- 
haviour, and went home alone feeling that the beauty 
of this world, or at any rate the walk from the Camelot 
to her lodgings, depended very much on whether you had 
some one you like to walk it with you, or wheUier yoa 
had to walk it alone. 

' Oh, I'm dead beat ! Give me some beer at once, 
or I shall die ! ' she cried, dropping down into her chair 
in the familiar room. 

The blind woman poured her out some without 
spilling a drop, and handed it to her in silence, know- 
ing better than to offer Jane Elizabeth any sympathy 
until her bodily wants had been supplied 

' It's tripe, my dear,' she remarked after a while, 
during which she knew as well as if her eyes had seen, 
that Jane Elizabeth was crying. 

'So it is,' said the latter cheerfully, 'some of it 
would do Charlie Simpson good. He's ilL He hasn't 
been there to-night' 

Now the blind woman had guessed that somethii^ 
had gone wrong with Charlie, for true love is like a 
cough, there's no keeping it quite to yourself 

' What's the matter with him ? ' she asked. 

' Want of some one to look after him, as his mother 
did,' replied the younger woman with a sob. 

So on the morrow Miss Colani and old Dickie 
Carter set off on an errand of mercy in the direction of 
Labumham Street, S.W. 

' I hope that old raven won't be on hand/ said Miss 
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Colani, who had a saucepan concealed in her muff, 
while her companion carried a brown paper parcel, in 
which was a jam jar full of tripe and onions in a milky 
jelly. 

' Well, mind you're civil to her if she is,' grunted 
Dickie. 

Fortunately it was not the *old raven' who 
answered the door, but a slatternly, unhappy-looking 
little girl, who wasn't sure that Mr. Simpson lived 
there, but there was a gentleman in bed upstairs, and 
they'd better go ' up and see if it was 'im.' 

So they went up, and when Mr. Carter opened the 
door gently to reconnoitre, they both heard a strange 
moaning sound. 

'My gracious! Charlie, my dear! whatever's the 
matter with you ? ' cried Miss Colani, in a flutter, for 
his eyes were so large and bright, and his cheeks 
looked so hollow, while his face had evidently not been 
washed for hours. 

* Come and save me. Jinny,' he murmured faintly, 
' save me from that awful woman ! I shall die if you 
don't' 

Dickie was standing with his back to the pair, so 
he could wink with impunity over the subjugation of 
Charlie Simpson ; and he was as sure of the coming 
wedding as if he had heard the commencement of the 
marriage service, instead of the entreaty of the sick 
man. 

' My dear old boy, I'm going to wrap you up in a 
blanket and take you in a four-wheeler to my old dear,' 
said Jane Elizabeth, wiping her eyes after hearing from 
her patient how grossly the landlady had neglected 
him, and how she had compelled him to get out of 
bed and hunt up the money for his weekly bill only an 
hour before. 
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' You'll try and bear it, won't you ? It's only ten 
minutes' drive/ said Jinny. 

' ril bear anything that gets me out of this/ he 
replied. 

So in a little while the feeble man, somewhat 
warmed and cheered by the warm life and love of the 
woman who loved him, crawled carefully downstairs, 
Jane Elizabeth leading the way, in case Mrs. Best should 
come suddenly upon them and endeavour to re-capture 
her lodger by force of arms. 

' I think we'd better do without the blanket,' said 
the more cautious Dickie ; ' she might send the police 
after us.' 

So Charlie's possessions were brought down in 
armfuls, and piled round about him in the cab, his big 
fur-lined coat doing better than Mrs. Best's elderly 
blankets. 

'She's not a'-comin' yet!' cried the cabby, who, 
having had the state of affairs explained to him in as 
moderate language as Miss Colani could find, was 
getting quite excited, and testified his increasing 
sympathy by keeping a sharp look-out on the north 
and south comers of the street 

' Ere's more animiles a-comin* out of the Ark,' he 
would say as one or other appeared with fresh instal- 
ments of wearing apparel and other commodities in their 
arms. * Bring 'em along ! Wot a day we're 'avin' ! * 

' No ! we're not a-goin' yet/ he remarked to his 
steed, who pawed the ground with an impatient hoof 
*The old catamaran's a-wettin' 'er whistle round the 
comer, thef s wer she is, an' she ain't 'urryin' neither. 
I knows 'er/ and he shook his head a time or two, rose 
up in his seat and readjusted the rug, and then sat 
down again, whip in hand, to make a start when 
necessary without loss of time. 
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* Now we're ready to go,' said Miss Colani, pushing 
in a hat-box ; * I'm almost sorry the old cat's not handy, 
I'd like to have a word with her before going.' 

* You're sure you've got everythink ? ' said Jehu, as 
he bent down sideways to see that the door was shut, 
* 'cos it'll be no use a-comin 'back for it if you haven't 
She'll say there never wos nothink o' thet kind to 'er 
suttin knowledge, an' send you in the bill for it. I 
knows 'em.' 

Then he jerked the reins a time or two, and with a 
last remark on the general floweriness of flowery old 
skinners and their flowery dodges, drove off at a steady 
and gentle pace that was full of fine consideration for 
the invalid and his weak state. 

Meanwhile, in obedience to an animated conversation 
with Miss Colani before she started, the blind woman 
and the young landlady, Mrs. Clark, had been hard at 
work on the largest and best bedroom in the house, 
which had been to let for some few weeks. 

First they lighted a grand fire, and then they wiped 
floor and carpet over with a wet flannel. Next Mrs. 
Clark put up some new and glorious white curtains, and 
tied them coquettishly back with pink satin ribbon. 
After the bedding had been fairly roasted, the bed was 
made up with much humble splendour of a new white 
coverlid. There was also swift carrying to and fro of 
sundry ornaments for the mantelshelf, such as a bloated 
china rabbit lacking one paw and with the other 
supporting an ostentatious gilt laundry basket for 
matches, also a pair of anaemic shepherds, the one of 
the gentler sex being clothed in a manner highly im- 
proper for the outdoor life of a sheepfold, and lastly a 
rather remarkable clock which stated in flaunting gilt 
letters that it was a present from somewhere, and which 
by reason of its infirmity had to stand in a crumpled 
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china stand to prevent its tilting backwarcL Also the 
picture over the mantelpiece of Cain slaying Abd with 
an Indian tomahawk, was packed oflf in sudden and 
hopeless disgrace as not being fit for the eyes of a sick 
gentleman, and Samuel saying his prayers was put in 
the place of honour. 

At last everything was ready, and the two women 
stood resting their hands on their tired hips, the one 
looking with genuine pride on the comfortable room 
that smelt so invitingly of warm clean sheets, and a fire 
with a log on it, and the other in the dark of her 
blindness trying not to be afraid of the new tie that all 
this meant 

* He's sure to marry her now,' she said to herself, 
while Mrs. Clark with the freedom of her kind, tossed 
her head, and, forgetting that her old comrade could 
not see, remarked, ' Looks fairly bridal, don't it ? ' 

' So I should imagine,' said the foster-mother. 

The sound of approaching wheels here caused them 
both to run, the one to Miss Colani's sitting-room, and 
the other to the front door. 

Very soon the half- dazed invalid was sitting 
comfortably propped up with pillows in the largest 
easy-chair, and Jinny was at his feet pulling off his 
boots, while the blind woman caused sundry savoury 
odours to escape from furtively opened lids of saucepans 
on the little stove. 

' How home-like it feels,' remarked the sick man, 
and the woman at his feet looked up at him with so 
illuminated a face that he put out his thin feverish 
hand and tenderly stroked her hair. 

Dickie Carter had taken himself off, promising to 
come to dinner at three ; so Jinny and the blind woman 
had the invalid all to themselves. 

After he had sat long enough to cast ofT the shaking 
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of the ride, they put him to bed ; and what with the 
luxury of being cared for and the clean and comfortable 
air of his new quarters, also the sense of protection in 
the motherly strength and kindness of two good women, 
with recent memories of Mrs. Best in his mind, he 
uttered a fervent * Thank God,' and fell asleep. 

'Will you look after him while I'm gone?' said 
Jane Elizabeth ; ' I shall be out about an hour or so. 
Let him sleep on, my old dear, won't you ? ' 

* I want you to come with me and help me give 
that old scorpion a bit of my mind,' said Miss Colani 
to the two Mackays. ' I've got to go and tell her 
Charlie has left her for good and all, and get some 
things of his she's kept from him. I mean to get even 
with her for the insulting things she's said to him since 
he's been ill* 

* We'll come by all means ! ' they both exclaimed in 
the same breath. 

Now when Mrs. Best had returned with her string 
bag hanging from her wrist, she found a strange silence 
in the house. 

First she called down the stairs for 'Mariar,' 
and then she looked into the front parlour to see 
if the 'front-parlour,' as she called him, had come 
down. 

The room looked unusually tidy, and his pipes and 
letters were nowhere to be seen. His hat and stick 
had gone, also the overcoat that lay as a rule on the 
little awkward sofa with the unresponsive and un- 
pleasant springs. 

' I wonder if any one's got in an' took 'em ? ' she 
muttered to herself. Then she footed it ponderously 
up the creaking stairs, and gave a kind of double post- 
man's knock at his door, well calculated to hasten 
delirium in a feverish patient 
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Not receiving any answer, she went in, and was so 
staggered at what she saw that she fell up against the 
wall and simply opened and shut her mouth a few 
times. 

' If he ain't 'ooked it ! ' she cried at last, for the 
drawers were open and empty, the bedclothes in a heap 
on the bed, and nothing belonging to her late lodger 
save an empty pill-box and a horribly sour-smelling 
mess in a basin, which represented the generous diet to 
which Charlie Simpson had so nearly succumbed. 

Again she called ' Mariar,' and again there was no 
response ; and after looking into the room at the back, 
whose occupant was out all day, she came rather more 
quickly downstairs than was her wont, and feeling 
somewhat agitated, Vent to the string bag, and drawing 
therefrom a bottle labelled * Methylated Spirit,' poured 
out some of its contents, and drank without any ad- 
mixture of other fluid. 

' They don't make the unsweetened as strong as 
they used,' she remarked to herself, as she sat down to 
turn things over in her mind. 

' He've paid reg'lar,' she mused ; ' I've taken care of 
that,' and she smiled a dreary withered smile at the 
thought of her cares in this respect * There ain't been 
no girls after 'im,' and this last reflection caused her to 
call once again for ' Mariar,' and take another refreshing 
draught from the bottle. 

Scarcely had she done so when the bell rang so 
violently, and with such a soul-stirring peal, that Mrs. 
Best deemed it necessary to go and peer round the 
lace curtains in the front parlour to see who the ringer 
might be. 

Having caught sight of a very large black hat over- 
laden with black plumes and a pink bonnet with sundry 
spiky accoutrements beside it, she did not wait any 
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longer, but went swiftly to the door with the intention 
of giving the ladies a direct negative. 

' It's no use females apply in' here/ she said to her- 
self ; * there's no profit out of 'em.' 

It was not without some trepidation, however, that 
she opened the door, for a long and aggressive double 
knock smote sharply on her ear as she fumbled about 
for the latch. 

' Does Mrs. Best live here ? ' asked a man's voice, 
and Stuart Mackay loomed so large on the landlady's 
horizon that she forgot to veto the * females ' that were 
with him. 

' Have you come after the rooms ? ' said Mrs. Best, 
narrowing the width of the doorway. 

' How many have you to let ? ' queried Mr. Mackay 
in a deep stage tone. 

' I don't take in females,' remarked Mrs. Best 

' No ! I guess you don't It's easier to take in 
single men, isn't it ? ' retorted Mr. Mackay. 

' Is it for yourself you've come ? ' demanded the 
keeper of the door. 

' No ! It's for a friend, a single man,' replied Mr. 
Mackay genially. 

' Then you'd better step inside,' said the lone woman. 

Once fairly inside, and on the firm ground of the 
front parlour floor. Miss Colani, who was nearly bursting 
with enforced silence, took up her parable in set terms. 

'We've come for Mr. Simpson's sleeve-links and 
other things of his you have, and also for a sovereign 
change out of the week's bill he paid you this morning.' 

' What d'you mean ? ' cried Mrs. Best, swiftly recog- 
nising that war had been declared, and girding herself 
for the fray. ' I don't have no dealings with any one 
but Mr. Simpson, and he's gone. Who are you ? * 

'We are bis trustees and executors, at least this 

O 
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lady is, and the rest of us are legally appcnnted wit- 
nesses under a common court of justice, see Lodging- 
house Keepers Acts, number unstated, of the re^ of 
Queen Victoria,' said Stuart Matckay, slowly reading as 
if from the back of a long blue envelope which he had 
drawn from his pocket 

' Is it a summons ? ' gasped Mrs. Best feebly, to the 
secret rapture of Miss Colani, whose thirst for vengeance 
was in no way abated at the thought that she was 
in 'Charlie's room,' where he had been starved on 
wretchedly cooked food, pinched by inadequate heating, 
and charged extortionately for the privilege. 

' It will be if you don't hand over Mr. Simpson's 
things and change by two o'clock to-day,' said Mr. 
Mackay significantly. ' It's a quarter to two now.' 

' I'll get 'em at once,' she said, ' the things, I mean. 
But I don't owe him no change.' 

' Oh, you don't, don't you ?' cried Jane Elizabeth, 
suddenly starting up and waving the bill in the other's 
face. ' What about this ? Meat, 3s. 6d.— during these 
last two days, when he's not had or ordered any for a 
week! Or this? Coals, 2s. 6d. — and he's had one miser- 
able fire in his bedroom, and that had to be put out 
because it smoked so. Tea, sugar, candles (and he has 
gas in both his rooms), wood, and black-beetle paste, 
5s. ; and, worse than all, extra attendance, 2s. — making 
thirteen shillings' worth of the most brazen-faced rob- 
bery that ever was ! ' 

If Miss Colani paused, it was only for want of 
breath; but Mr. Mackay pulled out his watch, and 
gravely shaking his head, said — 

'Time's going. It'll be no use after twa That 
was the hour fixed upon up to which this person was 
to be allowed to hand back such articles of Mr. 
Charles Simpson's property as she has from time to 
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time become illegally possessed o£ Also the sum of 
one sovereign overcharged in bill of this date.' 

Without another word Mrs. Best left the room, and 
the three conspirators gazed at each other with exultant 
mirth, and grinned in silence. 

The landlady was not long gone, and when she 
reappeared it was with a small tin box in which were 
sundry trinkets, such as sleeve links, an old-fashioned 
malachite brooch, a silver card-case, and a shirt pin. 

' I've took care of 'em,' she groaned, as Jane Eliza- 
beth slipped them into her pocket ' Mariar had a way 
of picking up things and puttin' them away in my 
drawers.' 

' It's catching, I know,' said Mr. Mackay civilly, as 
he took possession of a parcel containing a few ties, 
some socks, a pair of patent-leather shoes, handker- 
chiefs, and a dress shirt 

' I can't give you the pound ; I haven't such a thing 
in the house ; I went and paid my rent with it this 
morning,' wailed Mrs. Best 

* Ah, then, there's nothing for it but to refuse to take 
these things and go at once for the summons,' said 
Stuart, turning to his companions, who nodded their 
heads decisively, while Miss Colani drew the little tin 
box from her pocket saying, ' in that case I won't take 
this, and we can chaise her with being in possession of 
stolen goods.' 

' I'll have one more look to make sure,' cried the 
trembling woman, and of course the coin was there, 
with its brethren, in the lean little purse. 

' Ah, I thought you'd think better of it,' said Mr. 
Mackay, handing the coin with much pretended legal 
stiffness to Miss Colani. 

' You've had a narrow escape,' said Mr. Mackay, as 
Mrs. Best stood holding the door for them to go out 
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'I don't know as I have/ she rejoined sulkily. 
Whereupon the floodgates of Jane Elizabeth Brown's 
pent-up wrath were let loose upon her, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Mackay realised for a few moments that there 
was some truth in her lover's remark that her language 
was strong at times. 

* You weasel-faced old Judy ! ' she said, suddenly 
shaking her fist at the landlady. . ' Just to please your 
own measly, mean temper, you'd have let him die if we 
hadn't come and taken him away by force this morning. 
You've robbed him and bled him till there's hardly a 
drop of warm blood in him to keep him alive ; and 
you've let him lie there and call for a drink and shiver 
with cold, and what did you care as long as you could 
skin him bare of his hard-earned money ? Oh, you old 
beast, you ! I could kill you, that's what I could 
do!' 

By this time Cora and Stuart had gently edged the 
angry defender of ' Charlie ' on to the doorstep, and Mrs. 
Best, who was herself no mean adept in the noble art 
of slanging, nor at a loss for effective verbal missiles 
when put to it, feeling once more safe now that they 
were outside, closed the door just so as to open it 
enough to admit of her face alone being visible, as she 
hurled a boomerang at her fiery foe, in these terms, 
intermixed with others unwritable — 

* So yaiive clawed 'old of 'im, 'ave you, you ugly cat ! 
Well, I wishes 'im joy, and you too. But it'll be the 
last time I'll take a theatrical into my 'ouse. They're 
a dirty lot I see as you was one of 'em the moment 
as I set eyes on you.' 

So saying she slammed the door as an indication 
that the conversation was closed. She had, however, 
reckoned without the letterbox, and Miss Colani's 
fertility of resource ; for while she was pausing to take 
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a thin blue envelope out of the former, a hot breath 
blew on to her bent fingers, and an undaunted voice 
rang shrill through the narrow slit : ' Shut up, you 
sooty, old, broken -winded old besom ! Go and sell 
yourself for rags and bones ! Twould make broth for 
the next sick lodger if there was enough of it' And 
with sundry choice allusions to the need for insect 
powder and eau de cologne^ also the absence of beauty 
from Mrs. Best's person, Jane E. gave one final blast — 
* Best, indeed ! Worst is more like, you shrivelled old 
grave-digger ! ' 

* You might say that the best of women are worsted 
sometimes,' said Stuart as they hastened away. ' But, 
I say, you aren't going to slang poor Charlie Simpson 
like that, I hope, are you ? ' 

* Not likely ! ' cried Miss Colani, * never ! You ask 
my old dear if I ever slang her. She'll tell you. It's 
only when I come on a right cruel old hag like that, 
or a beast like Dukelle, I use such words. To think 
of him being at her mercy, and such a mother as he 
had ! But I say, didn't he do it splendidly,' she cried, 
turning to Mrs. Mackay, and as they parted at the 
corner of Strephon Street, she added, with tears in her 
^yt.Sy *we shall always be grateful to you both for 
helping me out with that old catamaran.' 

When Jane E. sped upstairs with the spoils of 
war, it was to find Mr. Charles sitting up in bed and 
drinking hot tea with very evident enjoyment of the 
same. 

* Jinny,' he said, * I've been thinking, dear, we must 
get married this very afternoon. I feel quite well 
enough to drive to the Registry OflSce. Hadn't we 
better ? ' 

* We'll be married in a church afterwards, won't we ? ' 
asked his hostess, blushing a most becoming and 
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youthful blush, ' I'd rather wait, dear, than not be 
married in a church. I'm not religious, but a marriage 
don't seem like a marriage, unless you are married by 
a parson.' 

Besides, who could wear a white veil and orange 
blossoms at a Registry Office ? and , on these she had 
set her heart through all the long patient years she had 
been waiting for Charlie. So it was settled that if 
the patient were well enough they would go to Bow 
Street and be married that very afternoon, and after- 
wards celebrate the wedding in the full splendour of 
the parish church. 

But when Dickie Carter heard of the plan as they 
sat eating the festive dinner, he shook his head. 

* It won't do,' he said, * he's very ill, you know. 
You mustn't let him get up for a day or two. It may 
turn out to be fever, but if it doesn't he won't be 
strong enough for any excitement for a week yet' 

So with a little sigh of relief, for in truth Jane E. 
had reasons of her own for not wanting to become 
Mrs. Simpson that day or the next, she went up to 
the invalid with some dainty custard, and found he had 
eaten all his soup, and was ready for the next course. 

' Dickie Carter says you mustn't think of getting up 
or going out, dear,' she said tenderly, * so we'll just go 
on as we are till we can go to church.' 

'All right,' he said, 'only I want you to feel quite 
sure about me. You've saved my life, my dear old 
girl, and I wish my mother were here to thank you.' 

That night MephistopheUs went better than ever 
before, and one of the more critical of the 61ite in Ae 
stalls remarked that Beatrice was the performance of 
a genuine artist, and that there was more in the play 
than he had deemed possible from previous perform- 
ances. 
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As Jane E. was returning from the Camelot, she 
stopped for a moment to look at the lights on the Em- 
bankment, and listen to Big Ben chiming a quarter 
to one. 

' How beautiful it looks to-night/ she said, ' and how 
dreary it looked last night What a difference one man 
can make in a woman's life ! * 

The next day Charlie was so much better that 
Stuart Mackay was requisitioned to play bezique with 
him, while Miss Colani went out for an hour or two. 

* My old dear and Stuart '11 look after you,' she said, 
looking in at the cheerful bedroom into which the sun 
was pouring. 

* Are you going to pay Mrs. Best another visit ? ' 
laughed Mr. Mackay. 

* No indeed ! I'm going to pay two calls,' was her 
answer. 

The first call was at a large and fashionable drapery 
establishment, where some unspeakably precious 
moments were spent in the consideration of the 
beauties of ivory, cream, and snow-white satin ; also 
sprays of orange blossoms and tulle. 

The next was a journey by tram and rail to the 
vast cemetery at Forest Gate. It would be hard to 
find a drearier spot than the cheap part of the great 
burying-ground, especially on a winter's day, when the 
almost innumerable mounds take on a desolation that 
is grim, to say the least of it 

On this afternoon, however, there was a flood of 
pale and chilly sunshine on the dismal scene ; and the 
patches of sombre people dotted about here and there 
looked a little less mournful for the yellow haze that 
lightened the garments of grief worn by most of them. 

Away in the barrenest spot of all, where the grass 
was too often interfered with to be anything but 
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scrubby and uncertain, and where neither tree nor 
shrub relieved the monotony, a young lady in a large 
black hat might have been seen evidently hunting 
about for some particular mound. 

Long and patiently she searched, till coming upon 
a shabby little wooden cross, with a number on it, she 
halted, saying to herself, ' Yes, that's it That's Flossie's 
grave.' 

Next, pulling off her gloves, she took a piece of 
pumice stone out of her bag, and began rubbing 
away at the dirty paint till it was all cleaned off. 
Then she opened a tin of enamel, and painted the 
cross afresh, and dazzling white. 

' My ! how pretty it looks ! ' she said, as she stood 
up to get a better view of the effect Just then the air 
round her shook with the slow thunder of the Wool- 
wich guns. 

Then she opened another pot, and began painting 
large letters on the horizontal arm of the cross. 

While she was doing this the sound of singing came 
floating on the chilly wind that played about her, and 
she stopped to listen. 

It was a band of mourners coming from a grave, 
and singing, * Nearer Home.' It sounded very sweet 
and plaintive, and stirred Miss Colani into a wholly 
unexpected burst of tears ; and she had to lay down 
her brush and get out her pocket handkerchief, and 
succumb to that uncontrollable fit of crying that had 
come to her with the wind-blown strains of the hyma 

Lardy Dukelle's treachery, her own boundless folly 
in trusting him, the brief exquisite glimpse of mother- 
hood when, to her lawless hunger for a babe of her own, 
had come that tiny warm thing that lay on her strong 
young arm, and breathed with such musical fluttering 
close to her bosom all night ; the valley of the shadow 
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of death into which the tiny creature wandered when 
but three months old never to come back again, the 
wild agony of her grief, the going back to the old life 
at the Camelot,- — all these memories came crowding 
round her with such clearness of outline that she did 
not know how long she had been weeping, till roused 
by a voice near her saying, 'Let me comfort you, 
sister.' 

She looked up quickly and saw the poke bonnet of 
a Hallelujah lass bending over her. 

' We lay the bodies of our beloved dead in the clay, 
but Jesus takes their souls along with Him. Cast all 
your care upon Him, He cares for you, He will comfort 
you. Bless His holy name,' and before Miss Colani 
could recover from her surprise, the speaker had turned 
away. 

So she fell to painting the word ' Flossie ' with 
renewed eneigy and tenderness, and soon it stood out 
in brilliant blue against the white, and Miss Colani 
murmured words of benediction over her work, and all 
that the little cross represented, ' You won't ever be 
foi^otten, my little darling, but I'm not going to speak 
about you. You taught me more than I could have 
learnt any other way, and I know you're safe where 
you are. I'm going to be married in a church, and I 
mean to make Charlie Simpson as good a wife as I 
know how. Good-bye.' 

That night, as Beatrice stood in the wings talking 
to Cora Mackay, she said, ' I'm going to leave out that 
nasty little gag about the Salvationists being pokerites 
and tambourine smackersi It's low.' And she did. 



CHAPTER XIII 

MR. BLODGER ON AMUSEMENTS AND MARRIAGE 

During all the weeks that had elapsed since the 
burning of Sellouts', neither Mr. Blake nor the 
Corporation had been idle concerning the future of 
Sellcuts' estate. 

How the old place had come by its name, no one 
seemed to know ; but whatever the origin of the name, 
it was certain that the ground had belong^ed to the 
lord of Brombridge Manor for centuries, and that Lord 
Clanbinder could not, therefore, sell it as he would like 
to have done. 

Mr. Blake had oflfered to buy the whole estate for 
the modest sum of one hundred thousand pounds ; and 
his lordship had gnashed his teeth, in the privacy of his 
daily ride over Kingsboro' Moor, at the thought of 
what such a sum, cash down, would mean for him 
under present circumstances, and the stupidity of 
things legal that prevented him from closing with 
the tempting offer. He had, however, promised to 
accept a ground rent of six thousand a year, and so 
the land difficulty was overcome. 

Then arose the question of compensation to the 
leaseholders of the five public-houses and the tannery. 
At first it seemed almost impossible to get Messrs. 
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Virtue, Liberty, and Virtue to come to terms. But help 
came to Mr. Blake's side of the matter in a most 
unexpected manner, for the Narrow Way Pilgrims, 
the Teetotal Warriors, Ebenezer, and the Primitive 
Methodists, agreed to sink minor diflferences, and unite 
to hold a great Temperance Demonstration in the 
somewhat beer-loving town. It is, however, safe to 
affirm that no thought of aiding the manager of 
Sellcuts' had entered the head of Pilgrim Blodger, as 
he approached the Baptist minister on the subject of 
doing something to awaken the citizens to a sense of 
sobriety, though in his well-meaning, if somewhat 
narrow soul, he felt a growing respect for the man 
who had so gallantly saved his wife, and had suffered 
so much in pocket from a cruel plot, and the reduction 
of a just * Insurance,' by the near presence of the 
* Green Grapes,' the 'Goat and Fold,' the 'Piebald 
Horse,' the * Blind Tinker,' and the ' Diadem.* 

Consequently, when Mr. Paine pointed out to him 
in the course of a long and earnest conversation, that it 
would be very much safer for Sellcuts' estate to be 
leased entirely to Mr. Blake, instead of, as now, to 
other and less estimable people, including the Cor- 
poration, who had tolerated the disreputable houses in 
the Cut, he did not oppose the idea with the militant 
fierceness he would have brought to bear on it a 
month ago, nor quote texts of Scripture to refute the 
proposition. 

' Blake's got a splendid scheme in his head,' said 
Mr. Paine ; * and if he can only carry it out, it'll do for 
Brombridge what hundreds of sermons haven't done. 
I am not at liberty to tell you more than this : that, 
besides a model place of amusement, it includes public 
swimming-baths and a gymnasium.' 

' Does it include pointing out the way of salvation 
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to lost souls ? ' said Mr. Blodger in the tone of a man 
who has discovered a helplessly weak point. 

' Does the bank do that, or your shop, Mr. Blodger? 
If they did, you know where your business would be in 
a very short time. What would be the use of parsons, 
missioners, pulpits, and places of worship ? Everything 
for its purpose But I frankly own that I should want 
to kick the booking-clerk at the station if he were 
asking questions about my soul while I was getting 
a ticket, and in a hurry to catch the train.' 

Pilgrim Blodger shook his head deprecatingly. Mr. 
Paine's words might be quite true, but they didn't 
sound proper. He had been so little accustomed to 
converse with people who dared to be true, rather than 
proper, and to say what they thought and felt instead 
of what some one else considered they ought to have 
thought and felt, that it seemed dangerously like pro- 
fanity to him when common-sense was brought to bear 
on spiritual matters. 

It always shocked him more or less to encounter 
this uncompromising directness in Mr. Paine, for to say 
the thing you were expected to say was, from his point of 
view, more religious than to say the thing that was true. 

Alas ! it was a habit of evasion engendered by a cer- 
tain strain of piety in which he had been brought up As, 
for instance, on one occasion, when he was a small boy 
of eleven, and he refused to say the lines of a hymn — 

* My soul is mourning for her sins, 
Where pleasure ends, there grace b^^s,' etc 

because, as he said, he did not feel them, his father, 
who was a good man and a zealous local preacher, 
thrashed him until he did. 

'If you don't feel them now,' roared the parent, 
* you shall do so before I've done with you.' 
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Of course the boy did as his father required, only it 
ivas at the cost of truth and spontaneity of religious 
expression, and of growth in honest thinking. 

One of Mr. Paine's good gifts was, that his own 
sincerity of utterance made it easier and happier for 
those who were with him to be genuine rather than 
artificial, so that even insincere people became frank 
in talking to him, almost against their will. 

It was so with Mr. Blodger, who was not so much 
consciously insincere as unconsciously conventional ; and 
letting himself go, he became interested in those visionary 
baths, and began to rehearse some of the unsanitary and 
barbarous conditions existing within a stone's-throw of 
Ebenezer, the Bank, and the Police Station. 

* Of course, if it weren't for drink, things wouldn't 
be so bad,' he said ; ' but what are you to do when the 
Mayor himself sets such a bad example ? ' 

* Either mend him or end him,' returned the other 
briskly. 'You've only yourselves to thank for him. 
You wouldn't take the trouble to turn out some of the 
x)nvivial Town Councillors to put in such men as 
Harris, the vicar's churchwarden, or Mr. Fletcher, or 
5ven Mr. Bleby. So you have as Chief Magistrate a 
man who is often only slightly sober. But I must say 
this for him, he is very kind-hearted, and does most 
^[enerous things now and then ; and I'm not sure that, 
!br all his drinking, he's as bad, even as a mayor, as a 
nan like Bleby would be, who has not a generous 
Impulse anywhere about him, and who, though a strict 
teetotaller, has a venomous tongue, and is hopelessly 
larrow.* 

'Brother Bleby says he'll work against Mr. Blake 
For all he's worth to prevent him putting up another 
nusic hall in place of the old one.' 

'Of course he will !' cried the minister; 'but he 
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shan't succeed if I can help it We'd better join hands 
with a good man like Blake, who is sure to iud a 
decent place of entertainment, than squeeze him out, 
and let in a lot of low-down folk who will keep 
Brombridge drunken, poor, and vicious, as it has been 
in the past' 

'But what about the play-acting and dancing? 
asked Pilgrim Blodger solemnly. 

* Neither is in my line,' replied the other ; * but all 
those hundreds of young people out of the cloth 
factory, for example, had much better be looking at 
play-acting when their day's work is done than loafing 
about the streets, with the public-house alwa}^ under 
their noses, or the temptation of the lonely country lanes.' 

'Why they can't stay in their homes, as I had 
to do when I was young, I can't see,' said Mr. Blodger. 
• But if they must go out, there is the Y.M.CA.' 

' To b^^ with, the homes of many of them are not 
places to be recommended for supplying rest and 
recreation after a hard day's work in a close factory, 
and the Y.M.C.A. is not designed as a place of amuse- 
ment, nor is its scope wide enough to cater for all 
Intimate tastes. Also, there are objections to making 
it a meeting-place for the sexes.' 

' Then let 'em keep apart ! ' retorted Mr. Blodger. 
' There's a deal of harm comes of young men and 
women being together.' 

* But much more good, or how are they to fall in 
love, and get married, if they don't meet ? * 

* I've nothing to do with their getting married,' he 
replied rather stiffly. ' I'm looking forward to a place 
where there's neither marrying nor giving in marriage.' 

By which the minister knew that the pilgrim brodier 
had a matrimonial com somewhere, and he turned the 
talk back again to the subject of amusement 
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'What do people want amusing for?' queried his 
guest * In a weary world of perishing souls on their 
way to destruction, it ill becomes us to be laughing 
and masquerading, when we may be cut off any 
moment in our sins.' 

* Ah ! but that's a very dyspeptic view to take of 
this wonderful thing we call life. Anyhow, I want 
butter to my bread, and jam too. I suppose you 
prefer yours dry.' 

' I had to have dry bread when I was a child, and 
had done wrong.* 

* Yes. And now you've become a man, you've put 
away childish things. But come, I think we'd better 
talk over some of the arrangements for the Temperance 
Demonstration.' 

When preliminaries had been settled, it was decided 
that Ebenezer, being the biggest place in Brombridge, 
and much better lighted than the Town Hall, should 
be the scene of action. 

'They've arrested one of the Dukelles,' remarked 
Mr. Blodger casually, as he went out ; ' it's on all the 
newspaper boards.' 

Accordingly, when Mr. Paine opened the door to let 
out his visitor, the discordant voices of newsboys fell 
on his ear ; and resting against the tobacconist's window 
opposite, was a large placard announcing, 'Smart 
capture at Monte Carlo.' 

' So they've caught one of the rascals just in time 
for the assizes,' said the vicar, who came up at that 
moment, and who was on the kindest terms with his 
brethren of the Nonconformist cloth. 

The purchase of an afternoon paper soon put all 
three in possession of details, from which it appeared 
that, relying on his clever disguises, and running short 
of funds, Lardy Dukelle had gone to Monte Carlo to 
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try his former undeviating luck at the tables. He had 
been caught by a detective, who had been put on his 
track by an invalid gentleman who professed to be 
struck by his likeness to a ' wanted ' criminal, and had 
disappeared after giving the information. 

' He's safe in Brombridge Gaol by now,' said Mr. 
Paine ; and thinking of that other prisoner, * No. 72/ 
also there, he added, ' what a wonderful piece of poetic 
justice ! ' 

' It's of no use to have the Demonstration while the 
assizes are on,' said Mr. Carmichael when they told 
him of the proposal ; * the people won't be able to 
think or care about anything else.' 

So it was decided that after the assizes Brom- 
bridge should have an awakening, and the vicar 
promised to preside at the first meeting, though it was 
in a chapel. 

' We ought to ask Colonel Uraine to take the chair 
on one evening/ said Mr. Paine as a feeler, for he wasn't 
sure of the latter's capacity. 

' He ought to be invited, as he is a magistrate,' said 
the vicar ; * but he's not an abstainer.' 

* Are you ? ' cried the other with some surprise. 

' Yes, certainly,' replied the vicar quietly, ' you don't 
suppose I should consent to take the chair at your 
meeting if I were not' 

' I've known some clergymen, and even brewers do 
so,' was the reply. ' But I cannot help thinking how 
funny it would be to see Virtue, senior, in the chair, 
with Dean Gorsetown as the principal speaker, letting 
fly as is his wont on the iniquities of the traffic,' and 
they both laughed. 

Mr. Bleby was standing at his shop door as Mr. 
Paine passed by, and not having spoken to his former 
minister since the night when he and Mrs. Cox had 
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walked out of the church meeting, he would have 
turned his head away, and pretended not to see him, 
but the other held out his hand, saying — 

* Well, brother, and how is the world going with 
you?' 

'Tolerably, only tolerably,' he replied awkwardly; 
for he had spoken so badly of his former minister 
behind his back, that he did not feel particularly happy 
in facing him. 

' Have you heard the news ? ' he added, rallying to 
conversation point 

' You mean about Lardy Dukelle's arrest ? ' 

'No. I'm alluding to the goings-on at the Hall 
— Miss Uraine's pretty little doings.' 

* What do you mean ? ' asked Mr. Paine, with such 
genuine alarm in look and voice that the other knew 
he had not heard. 

'She's run away from home, and been traced to 
London,* said Mr. Bleby significantly. 

' Miss Uraine run away from home ? ' cried his 
listener incredulously. ' Are you sure ? What for ? ' 

'What can you expect with theatre people living 
next door to her, and she always in there ? ' said the 
old mischief-maker. 

' Speak out, man ! ' cried the other, seizing him not 
very gently by the arm ; ' do you mean to say she has 
gone off — with — with any one ? ' 

' Don't claw me like that,' protested the hairdresser, 
' I didn't say she'd gone off with any one.' 

'No! But you insinuated it,' ejaculated the 
minister, letting go, and feeling a mighty longing to 
knock him down, and have done with him. However, 
to save himself, he thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and stood squarely before him. 

* Look here, Bleby,' he said sternly, ' don't you try 

P 
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any of your confounded scandal-mongering upon me ! 
YouVe told me that Miss Uraine has run away frcMD 
home, and been traced to London, and you've hinted 
that the people at the Knoll have something to do with 
it Are you trying to make me believe that my friend 
Blake has to do with her going ? ' 

* I'm not trying to make you believe anything,' was 
the curt answer, as Mr. Bleby turned into his shop. 

' The poison of asps is under their tongue,' muttered 
Mr. Paine, as he stood for a moment wondering what 
he had better do to stop any mischief of Mr. Blebfs 
dissemination, and learn what the facts of the case were. 

At that moment he caught sight of Ted Uraine 
coming out of the Post Office, with his dc^ Magpie at 
his heels, and Mr. Bleby watched the pair from behind 
his counter as they shook hands, and walked away 
together. 

' What's the matter ? ' asked the minister, taking 
the boy's arm, and noticing his pallor and his heavy 
troubled eyes. 

* Only a bother at home ' ; and Ted looked down at 
his dog. 

' You had better take me into your confidence, my 
boy,' said Mr. Paine, 'for I've heard about it upside 
down from Mr. Bleby, and it will probably be necessary 
for me to contradict hb statements.' 

' There isn't much to tell,' was the answer, * mother 
and Mora had a row over the visits to the Blakes ; and 
Mora went up to Aunt Margetson's in London, without 
telling us she was going. She caught cold on the 
journey, and the doctors are afraid she has rheumatic 
fever.* 

' My dear fellow, I am sorry for you all ! Do the 
Blakes know about it ? ' 

'Oh yes I' and Ted brightened up a little, *Mr. 
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Blake's been awfully kind. When father got the 
Margetsons' telegram, he took it into the Knoll, and 
Mr. Blake gave up a committee meeting at Kingsboro' 
Castle to go with father and me at once to Grosvenor 
Place. That's where the Margetsons live, you know. 
But Mora is in St. George's Hospital, they think she'll 
get better nursing there.' 

* What does your mother feel about it ? ' 

* Oh, she was very angry about it at first, said Ted ; 
' she said it was all mine and father's fault, and that 
Mora would never be able to come back to Brombridge 
again after such a scandal.' 

'Stuff and nonsense!' exclaimed the minister, 'why, 
that would be the very way to create a scandal. She 
must come back the very moment she is well enough. 
I'll call and tell your mother so if you don't object' 

' I wish you would,' groaned the boy, ' It's perfectly 
wretched at home just now. Father is stopping with 
my cousin, Harry Margetson, and Mr. Blake goes up 
last thing at night, and comes back at eleven each 
morning, and is too busy to see me. Maggie Blake 
isn't much company. She does nothing but sit and 
nurse the kitten Mora gave her, and cry, and ask when 
Mora is coming to see her.' 

' My lad,' said Mr. Paine, ' you are wasting your 
life in a very serious manner. Are you not studying 
for some profession or other ? ' 

' Not that I know of. Mr. Blake says I ought to 
go to college, and father agrees with him ; but mother 
won't let me go. She says I should learn a lot of evil, 
and gamble, and be fast, as her brothers were,' replied 
Ted, dolefully. 

' I'll go and see your mother, my boy. Perhaps 
between us we can get her to alter her opinion.' 

But when Mr. Paine sat talking it over with Mrs. 
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Paine that evening, he said some rather disrespectful 
things of the Colonel for being so completely under his 
wife's thumb as to sacrifice the children's interests to 
her twopenny-halfpenny views of life — as he called 
them — just for the sake of peace. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MRS. BLAKE, SENIOR, VISITS THE KNOLL 

At the home farm in Bickerton there had been a scene 
of the gfreatest excitement when to Joe and Peggy had 
been communicated the wonderful tidings that ' Maister 
Paul ' had sent and commanded his mother's immediate 
presence at the Knoll, to help him take care of his wife 
until such time as her friend should be well enough to 
come back to Brombridge again. 

* He has done without me all these years,' said old 
Mrs. Blake to Joe, ' and now he wants me to come at 
a moment's notice. It seems as if he were driving me 
up just as Peggy does her cows, when she's late getting 
them into the barn for milking.' 

* Parents, obey your children,' said old Joe skittishly, 
*vor 'tis the only way of getting the better o' they. 
You just pack up and go, and me and Peggy '11 keep 
things agoin' till you come home again.' 

* He wants me to start off to-morrow,' replied the 
old lady thoughtfully. * I wonder what's the matter. 
'Tis a good big cheque he's sent He says I'm to take 
Peggy or Joe with me.' 

But, as it happened, neither Peggy nor Joe was 
invited by their sturdy old mistress to accompany her, 
for she was not quite sure within herself which of them 
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might provide her with the greater anxiety on the 
journey — Joe who would want to get out and refiresh 
at every stopping-place, or Peg^jy who, not having been 
on a long journey in all the years of her life, would 
probably be in mortal terror the whole time, and ay 
and wish herself back in Bickerton. 

Mr. Blake had given instructions for the purveyance 
of a generous hamper of real Devonshire products — 
cream, fowls, butter, and ^gs — and with the putting 
up of these, and the packing of all her best clothing, 
Mrs. Blake had no time to get an interview with her 
friends the Chitterlings, to whom she guessed the news 
of her flight would be a source of immense curiosity 
and envy. 

* You shall drive me to the station, Joe,* she said, 
' and then go on to the Priory and tell Miss Lily where 
I've gone.' 

At 10.45 A.M. an oaken chest heavily cc»tied, a 
bonnet box of mammoth size, two hampers, and a huge 
posy of pussy willows, were piled into the little cart ; 
and Mrs. Blake, taking a last somewhat regretful look 
at the long thatch and the walnut trees, got into the 
pony-chaise, leaving Peggy with her blue check apron 
up to her eyes, and sundry smaller divinities in various 
stages of awe and envy at the departure of the * missis' 
for * somewheres not var vrom Lunnun.' 

* He's been a goodish time inviting me ; but I'm 
rarely glad he's done so at last,' was the burden of the 
old lady's thoughts, as the train bore her swiftly from 
Bickerton. * It's a mercy for him I'm not one of the 
coney kind, or he'd have had to come and fetch mc 
himself.' 

At Swindon all the tickets had to be given up, and 
the collector had rather a bad time of it in getting Mrs. 
Blake's. 
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* This isn't the first time I've travelled, young man/ 
she said sternly. 'And I've taken your number and 
description in my mind, and I'll report you directly I 
get to London.' 

* Oh, they are a lot of thieves ! The idea of coming 
and taking it in broad daylight too ! I wish that guard 
had come up. I'd have got my ticket back. However, 
they won't catch me buying another, I can tell them.' 

Accordingly when at Paddington Paul, who had not 
seen his mother for five years, caught her in his arms 
as she was stepping off the carriage, it was character- 
istic of her that instead of kissing him at once, she 
exclaimed, * Paul, they've taken my ticket from me at 
Swindon ! What shall I do ? I know just what the 
man is like, he took it clean out of my hand when I 
went to show it him.' 

' It's all right, mother,' replied her son, realising that 
his mother had not altered in the interval of years. 
' It was his duty to take it away.' 

' I would like to have shown you something of 
London, mother; but I am so pressed for time, that 
unless you feel too tired to travel any further, I want 
to go on to Brombridge at once.' 

' The idea of your thinking I should be tired, Paul ! 
Why, I have been sitting still doing nothing all this 
while.' 

But she did not relish the drive from Paddington to 
Victoria at all, and Paul was certain that his mother 
was scared at the roar and the crowd of the traffic, 
though she would have died sooner than confess to 
such a weakness. 

* It's very dirty,' she remarked, * and not half as 
pretty as Bickerton.' 

Once in the train for Brombridge, the old lady 
recovered her almost childlike curiosity as to the kind 
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of place her son was taking her to ; and he had to 
break it gently to her that his house was not a farm- 
house, and it was rather a big one. Also he took the 
opportunity of telling her a few of the circumstances 
that necessitated his calling her to his aid in such a 
summary manner. 

*You will understand that my wife is in a very 
feeble state mentally/ he said, ' and extremely depressed 
owing to the absence of her friend. Miss Uraine is the 
only person besides myself that she has ever loved. 
She is very fond of her white kitten, and it has been 
something of both an education and a comfort to her.' 

' Uraine is a family name near us, are they related ? ' 

* I believe they are cousins. But they don't visit' 

* Is that your carriage, my son ? ' cried the old lady 
as she stood on the station steps, with her hand on his 
arm, while a handsome brougham with its smart Russian 
horses, and servants in dark green liveries, wheeled round 
to take them up. 

Once again she made an exclamation, and that was 
as they drove up the rather imposing carriage-way to 
the house. 

* My dear ! ' she cried, — * why, it's far grander than 
the Chitterlings' ! ' 

' I'm glad you think so. You will be able to com- 
fort yourself with the thought of it when old Chitterling 
tries it on with you.' 

When they entered the drawing-room Maggie came 
forward to greet them with the old half- frightened, 
bewildered look on her face ; and her husband's unusual 
perturbation did not tend to make matters easier for 
her. 

Paul was certainly unnerved. This was the first 
meeting of his shrewd, capable, and unsentimental 
mother with his tenderly petted and half-witted wife. 
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If the former should let any disappointment find its 
way into voice or manner, Maggie would be sure to 
know it ; and no after-kindness would remove the im- 
pression, or get her to take to her mother-in-law. The 
old lady had lived so long undisputed monarch of all 
she surveyed at Bickerton that she rarely withheld any 
opinion of people or things, even at the risk of giving 
offence. And now it was not a question of giving 
offence only, it was one of winning, or not winning, a 
place of the utmost moment to all her son's future 
plans in the affection of his wife. 

Paul had counted on his mother's predominating 
qualities of sagacity and loyalty to all that belonged to 
herself, and he had not counted in vain ; for when, 
with a deeper note in his voice than usual, he took his 
wife's hand in his own cold and slightly trembling one, 
and said — 

' Mother, this is my dear wife Maggie,' his mother 
cried out heartily — 

* And a real pretty lassie it is ! My dear, won't you 
give me a kiss ? ' 

So it was all right ! And Maggie, with that strange 
unexpected flicker of intelligence that was such a pitiful 
remnant of what might have been, stooped and kissed 
her mother-in-law, and said to Paul — 

* Why didn't you let her come before ? ' — which so 
tickled the older lady that she laughed, — a genuine kindly 
Devonshire laugh that acted like a charm in straighten- 
ing out matters. 

* He wanted to keep you all to himself, my dear,' 
she replied. 

With a mountain lifted off his mind, Mr. Blake 
poured out some -tea for the traveller, while Maggie 
took her cloak and gloves up to the charming bedroom 
prepared for the guest 
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A very nice but inexperienced maid had taken the 
place of Elsie More, so the cook had secretly superin- 
tended the arrangements for the reception of the 
' master's mother ' ; and Maggie had placed bunches 
of freysias and Neapolitan violets on various tables 
and coigns of vantage. 

She had also, under the cook's direction, strewed 
lavender in all the empty drawers of wardrobe and 
bureau ; and what with the cheery fire, the sweet per- 
fumes, the exquisite upholstery, and the honest faces of 
the household staff as first one and then another came 
to perform some little service for her, old Mrs. Blake 
realised that she was in clover, and was quite won over 
by the time she got down to the drawing-room, and 
was disposed to reiterate her daughter-in-law's ques- 
tion — 

* Why didn't she come sooner ? * 

Dinner passed off very well, except that Paul knew 
his mother was missing her cider, but that nothing 
would induce her to say so. 

After coffee he had to go out, but the two must 
take care of each other he said, and he would be back 
as soon as possible. 

* Well, I'm glad that's over ! ' he remarked to him- 
self as he drove off. * Mother will take to her right 
enough. But I hope Miss Mora won't be ill for long. 
She loves Maggie for her own sake, my mother will 
only love her for mine. Still, that is a great concession, 
though one cannot tell how long it will last At any 
rate, she must have realised by now that my Maggie, 
with all her weakness, is one to be far prouder of than 
Miss Lily Chitterling. Ugh 1 the very thought of that 
bony, moustached creature makes me squirm. How 
ever mother could have looked a second time at her! 
And yet how anxious she was that I should make up 
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to her at that picnic, and how she manoeuvred for us 
to meet ' ; and he smiled to think that he had preferred 
years of loneliness, and contentment therewith, to the 
company of that angular and always elderly girl, Miss 
Chitterling, whose good father had strained much gold 
out of a herbal draught. 

There was no smile on Paul Blake's face, however, 
when he entered the Crown Hotel, overlooking Brom- 
bridge Station ; for there was grave business on hand, 
and not only his solicitor, and the barrister who was to 
defend Elsie More to meet, but also the solicitor for the 
Crown in the prosecution of the Dukelles and their 
accomplices. 

* The unhappy young man has made a clean breast 
of it,' said the latter. ' He intends pleading guilty on 
all three counts, — the wilful burning of the music hall ; 
the tampering with the hydrant ; and the plot to take 
Mrs. Blake out of the custody of her husband. He 
has also put us on the track of the woman L'Estrange, 
who was last with him in Jersey for an hour or two.' 

' I wish you could get hold of the one who is arch- 
fiend in all this,' said Mr. Blake in his hardest voice. 
' It's the father, James Dukelle, who originated and 
planned the diabolical thing. I should like to see him 
hanged, but I'm afraid he'll keep out of the way. He 
is the very incarnation of devilish cunning and cruelty.' 

*Oh, he'll get his due,' said the Crown solicitor 
coolly ; ' he may escape justice for a time, he can't hide 
himself for ever.* 

'What defence is being made for Elsie More?' 
asked the editor of the Bromdridg^e Times, who, in the 
capacity of old friend of Edward Macker, Q.C., was 
making one of the party in the private dining-room of 
the hotel. 

' Her relations with the other prisoner, and that she 
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was coerced by him. We shall appeal for mercy oa 
the score of her condition/ was the answer. 

' Who is pa}ring the piper ? ' asked the editor again. 

' I am/ said Mr Blake. ' But that fact is not to be 
published. It might lead to a grievous misconception, 
as she has been in my service. The fact is, she was 
engaged to my groom, and the poor fellow is neariy 
beside himself with grief. I don't think he believes 
she's guilty.' 

' You're an odd fish/ thought the editor, as he looked 
with new interest at Sellcuts' manager, — * there are not 
many who would plank down fifty guineas to defend a 
wretched girl who had helped to do a man such a bad 
turn.' 

Aloud he remarked that the trial would probably 
furnish some sensational copy before it was over, and 
inquired if Mrs. Blake was going to be one of the 
witnesses. 

*We hope not/ replied Mr. Macker, *but if the 
judge insists on it, we trust his lordship will allow her 
examination to take place in camera,* 

It was long past midnight when Mr. Blake returned 
home, but he found his stalwart old mother g^allantly 
nodding in her chair in the library. 

* What a grand old game-bird you are !' he re- 
marked, as he stood before her with his back to the 
fire ; ' there is not another woman in the world that 
would have packed up at a moment's notice, taken a 
long journey, and sat up till after midnight as you 
have done ; and I declare you look as fresh and giddy 
as when 'I last said good-bye to you, five years ago/ and 
he laughed with a boyish exultant laugh that was good 
to hear. 

'She's a lovely creature/ said his mother. *Why 
did you not let me see her sooner ? ' 
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*She wasn't ready/ he replied. *She had to get 
accustomed to things. Her friend, Miss Uraine, has 
been very useful to her. She has never, till now, had 
a friend of her own age that was a desirable one to 
have.' 

* Are you teetotalers here, Paul ? ' asked his mother. 
' I miss my glass of cider.' 

*We don't have anything of that kind, mother,' 
replied her son, his face clouding a little. ' Maggie is 
not allowed to touch wine or things of that sort, and 
it would be so cruel to tease her with the sight of what 
she may not have. But I haven't forgotten you. Here 
is the key of this little cupboard,' and he pointed to 
a carved cabinet in a corner, * and you shall have what 
you like, if you will keep it quite to yourself, and never 
let any one else know it is there, and that you take it' 

Going to the aforesaid cupboard, Paul unlocked it, 
and drew forth a bottle of sparkling cider. 

* See ! I have remembered your favourite brand/ he 
said, as he poured out a glassful for her. 

* Won't you have some to keep me company ? ' cried 
his mother. 

'Just a little for once,' said Paul. But his mother 
did not know that he went and washed his moustache 
and rinsed his mouth out after it, for fear of carrying 
the faintest odour of it to his wife. 

*You used to be so fond of it,' remarked the old 
lady when he returned, * I've known you to drink off 
a pint at a time and ask for more.' 

'Our tastes change sometimes as we get older/ 
replied Paul, with a little sigh which did not escape his 
mother's ear. Then they drew their chairs nearer to 
the fire, and chatted of home scenes, and of old days, 
and the Chitterlings, until the striking of a clock 
recalled them both to a sense of the hour. 
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'What a princely house you have, my son/ she 
whispered, as Paul was conducting her to her room, 
' I had no idea you lived in such splendour. The 
Priory isn't a patch on it I only wish the Chitter- 
lings could see it' 

* Perhaps they will some day,' whispered her son in 
reply. 

But Paul knew his mother was highly gratified with 
things in general, and he went to sleep with one at 
least of the loads of the past year safely off his mind. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE TRIAL AND VERDICTS 

Breakfast at the Knoll was a very punctual meal, 
and when Mrs. Blake, senior, appeared at a little after 
nine, it was to find her host and hostess nearly through 
with their share of it 

In spite of the presence of a visitor, Maggie acquitted 
herself remarkably well, and a stranger looking in on 
that cheerful room and breakfast-table would have 
thought what a pretty scene it was — the bonny 
husband and wife ; the beautiful old mother-in-law ; 
and for fourth party at the round table, the fairy- 
looking kitten Snowball, as white as its namesake, and 
wearing a new satin bow in honour of the guest 

Seated on a dark-blue velvet cushion, brought up 
nearly to the level of the table by the under-propping 
of several large books, the lovely creature behaved 
exactly like a tiny spoilt child, playing with a salt- 
spoon till checked by Mr. Blake. 

*We call her Miss Blake,' volunteered Maggie, 
putting a piece of fish on the diminutive plate, and 
watching with evident rapture the dainty way in which 
the fleecy paw conveyed the morsel to the pink mouth. 

' Snowball Blake is her name ; and Mora calls hers 
Aurora Uraine.' 
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Tve had a letter from the Colonel saying that 
Mora was better yesterday/ said Paul to his wife, ' so it 
won't be long now before she comes home again, I hope.' 

'You will stay when Mora comes/ said Maggie, 
turning those strange eyes of hers pleadingly to Mrs. 
Blake, senior, * won't you ? I don't want you to go. I 
want to have you and Mora both.' 

* Well done, dear ! * cried Paul. * Mother, you don't 
know what a compliment Maggie is paying you. 
After that you can only say Yes.' 

* Well, it depends on how long you want me for. 
Also, if I am to stay longer than a day or two/ replied 
the old lady, * Maggie must call me mother.' 

Maggie rose up hastily, and dropping down on her 
knees beside her husband's mother, laid her head 
against her shoulder, and whispered * Mother.' 

Then Paul saw his mother do what he had never 
known her to do before, — draw the pretty head to her 
bosom and pat it softly, and cry ! 

No, not when his father died in the midst of the 
harvest-field, and was carried still and silent into the 
homestead he had helped to build — ^nor when Paul, her 
only son, had refused to take to the farm, and had 
insisted on going to London to make his fortune in 
his own way, — ^had the strong, self-willed woman shed 
a tear, or shown any softness of grief or r^fret 

But now, as she sat there dropping one or two slow 
tears on the red-gold hair, Paul began dimly to under- 
stand that she might perhaps have longed for a 
daughter as passionately as he had longed now and 
then for a child of his own, and as helplessly ; and the 
thought gave him a new light on his mother's char- 
acter, a new insight into some of its depths, and made 
him sorry he had not sooner trusted her with the task 
of helping him care for his wife. 
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So when he bade them both good-bye on his way to 
the grave business of the morning, he felt conscious of 
a gentler emotion in the thought of his mother than he 
had ever experienced before ; and it was as good a 
preparation as he could have had for the trials and 
difficulties of the difficult day that lay before him. 

The first ordeal he had to face was when he 
appeared before the Grand Jury, to tell them in brief 
the story of his connection with the prisoners, and how 
in spite of his precautions against fire, and the duties 
imposed on the caretaker, the latter had allowed his 
most stringent rules to be broken, and his young wife 
had been made an unwilling party to the cruel deed. 

* How much did you pay for Sellcuts' Music Hall ? ' 
asked the foreman. 

' Thirty thousand pounds, including what I laid out 
on repairs and decorations,' was the reply. 

'For how much was it insured?' was the next 
question. 

' For twenty thousand,' said Mr. Blake. ' I en- 
deavoured to get it insured for its full value ; but the 
Company refused to take more than two-thirds of 
the risk owing to the close proximity of five liquor 
shops.' 

* Have you received that twenty thousand yet ? ' 

* No, I have not The Company wants to deduct 
five thousand pounds for the salvage, and as I shall not 
get more than a hundred for it, I am going into the 
Law Courts over it I may say that the books con- 
taining the account of the smallest transactions con- 
nected with my purchase, renovation, and insurance of 
Sellcuts', from start to finish, are here in this Court, and 
that my solicitor has instructions to give the utmost 
facility to any one who wishes to examine them.' 

So the Grand Jury found a true bill against Clarence 

Q 
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Dukelle and Elsie More, and the foreman presented it 
to the judge in due course. 

The Court was densely packed ; and some of tbe 
ladies belonging to the Royal Brombridge Rai^jcrs 
were accommodated with seats near the judge, so as to 
give them a good view of the prisoners, whom they 
scanned with much narrowness through their lorgnettes, 
and even opera glasses. 

Among the witnesses was Miss Colani, in an un- 
usually small hat, and looking so much softer and 
more subdued that Mr. Blake hardly recognised 
her. 

Her behaviour also was excellent, much to hb 
relief; and when called upon to go into the witness- 
box, she did so with such modest self-possession, and 
propriety of language, as to call forth a compliment 
from the judge. 

She actually grew red when she alluded to the fear- 
ful language used by Dukelle, senior, when, on arriving 
at Victoria Station he found that neither Green Goose- 
berry nor Mrs. Blake was there to meet them. She 
was even civil to Mr. Macker, Q.C, when he suggested 
that she was a very foolish person for not seeing what 
was going on under her very nose. 

* Did you know they were planning to take Mrs. 
Blake back to London with them ? ' asked the 
barrister. 

* Oh no ! ' she replied emphatically. * If I had I 
would have called in a policeman. I knew she ought 
not to have so much drink as they were giving her ; 
and when I tried to stop her, her father took me away 
to the house in the Cut to have supper. I had never 
been there before, in fact this was my first visit to 
Brombridge. I came down to take the leading part 
in a sketch to oblige Mr. Blake, who had been dis- 
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appointed of some one else almost at the last minute. 
I knew nothing about the plot to take Mrs. Blake 
away, until we got into the train.' 

After this she was allowed to leave the witness-box, 
and as she did so Lardy looked up for the first time, 
and their eyes met 

He was wretchedly haggard and pale, and his 
moustache and beard had grown long and straggly, so 
much so, that it was almost impossible to identify 
him with the swaggering, clean-shaven, showy young 
scoundrel, on whose faith she had relied a few years 
ago, and who had so basely left her and their helpless 
baby in the bitterness of the winter snow and frost to 
fend for themselves. 

But it was a look of pity and not hatred that 
gleamed at him from the large dark eyes, and the 
prisoner suddenly dropped his face on his hands as 
they clasped the dock-rail, and sobbed. 

But Miss Colani did not hear the sob or see the 
gesture, for there was a thundering noise in her head, 
her hands and feet felt prickly, and Mr. Blake's hand 
grasped her just in time to prevent her falling. She 
was taken into an anteroom and given some water, 
and revived quickly enough, but she shook so violently 
that Mr. Blake made her lie down on the hearthrug, 
with his overcoat for a pillow. 

' How good you are to me,' she whispered, ' I don't 
deserve it' 

* I think you do,' he answered kindly. * How is 
Charlie Simpson ? ' 

*We are going to be married next week,' replied 
Miss Colani, ' and oh, I wish you would come to the 
wedding ! ' 

*Who is going to give you away?' he asked. 
* Hadn't you better invite me to do so ? ' 
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' Oh, Mr. Blake,' she cried, getting up on to her feet, 
' do you mean to say youll do that for me ? ' 

' Of course I will,' he answered ; for now that his 
mother had lifted a weight from his mind, he could 
afford, he thought, to help lift one from Miss Colani's. 

' But I want you to let me tell you something 
that I haven't told and dare not tell any one else— 
not even Charlie,' she said, and she had hard work 
to keep from trembling again, and she turned her 
head away in shame. ' I'm in such an awiul plight 
Lardy Dukelle and I hold a secret that only concerns 
ourselves,' she went on in a low voice. ' I cared for 
him once long ago, or thought I did, and if he lets it 
out my character is gone, and I don't think I could 
marry Charlie. He'd look down on me, and I've 
always held my head high. I couldn't bear it' 

Within himself Mr. Blake remembered that he had 
conjectured the episode Jane Elizabeth was referrii^ to 
at the time, but had most carefully held his peace about 
it Aloud he replied, ' Lardy's a wicked rascal, but 
I don't think he is quite so black a scoundrel as his 
father. I don't believe he'll give you away. Therc'd 
be nothing to gain by it' 

* Only spite,' groaned Jane Elizabeth. 

' He doesn't look as if even spite would afford him 
any pleasure now,' said Mr. Blake. *You keep your 
own counsel. I think you may trust him to keep his 
It would tell against him with both judge and jury if he 
betrayed again the woman he betrayed years aga You 
make Charlie a good wife and feed him well ; you've 
all your work before you in taking care of him in the 
future. There's no need to live the past over agaia 
Yes ; I'll give you away on your wedding momii^ 
never fear ! ' 

Mr. Blake's name being called he hurried away, and 
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Jane Elizabeth, wiping her eyes, looked after him, 
saying, * God bless you for a good man. You're worth 
a hundred of most of the men one meets.' 

All day Miss Colani sat in the anteroom, having to 
be on hand in case she was recalled, but not daring to 
go into Court again lest she should stir up some cruel 
desire on Lardy Dukelle's part to do her a bad turn. 

She need not have feared him. He was so broken- 
spirited at the knowledge that it was his own father 
who had put the police on his track, and overwhelmed 
at the sight of Elsie More, white and shadowy, in the 
dock beside him, that he had no thought of injuring 
his former victim. 

At last the trial came to an end, and the judge's 
summing-up held the closely-packed Court in breathless 
suspense. Even the silly little poodle-faced wife of the 
captain of the Royal Brombridge Rangers forgot to 
fidget with her bangles, or use her lorgnettes, while 
he was speaking, and gazed at him instead of the 
prisoners. 

' She has taken an active part in a most diabolical 
plot,' said the judge of Elsie More, ' and her crime is 
aggravated by the fact that she was living under the roof 
of the man whom she was so grievously wronging, and 
the woman whom she was helping the other conspirators 
to lure away from the care of a most kind and tender 
husband. But a plea for mercy has been raised on the 
score of her relations with the other prisoner at the 
bar, and the condition in which he has placed her — 
a condition under the circumstances of punishment and 
suffering, greater than anything he can be called upon 
to bear. 

' As for the other prisoner, he too has pleaded guilty 
to the manslaughter of Henry Williams and Laura 
Dukelle, by assisting his father in the plot to bum 
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down the music hall in order to spite the lessee who 
had spent a great sum of money in purchasing it The 
latter had also incurred the hate of both father and soo 
by marrying Miss Mai^^et Dukelle, the prisoner's 
sister, to save her from her father's cruelty, thus 
depriving these two of her earnings. 

' This prisoner also pleads guilty to having assisted 
in the attempt to get the young wife out of her 
husband's care, and thrust her back into the misery 
from which his noble act had saved her. Also to 
having used threats and bribes to induce the other 
prisoner to bring the sand from her master's hothouses 
and fill up the hydrant with the said sand, in order 
to delay the business of getting water, whereby the 
flames could be extinguished and the burning building 
saved. 

* It now remains for you, gentlemen of the jury, to 
return your true and faithful verdict of guilty or not 
guilty on all these counts.' 

It did not take the jury long to make up their 
minds, for in ten minutes after retiring to consider 
their verdict they returned to their places, and the 
foreman uttered the momentous word — * Guilty.' 

' Clarence Dukelle,' said the judge, * you have been 
found guilty of complicity in a most atrocious crime. 
You have used your power over an unhappy giri to 
drag her into the infamy of it, and the sentence I pass 
on you is that you be kept to penal servitude for ten 
years. 

' Elsie More, you also have been found guilty of 
complicity in a most atrocious crime, but inasmudi as 
you were under the domination of the man who has 
been your lover, and in consideration of your condition, 
the sentence I pass on you is that you be imprisoned 
for one year without hard labour.' 
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He had scarcely finished that last word when Elsie 
suddenly threw up her arms, and cried in a thin 
piercing voice — 

' Mr. Blake I Mr. Blake ! Forgive me ! ' 

Then amid all the stir and sensation of this unusual 
climax the prisoners were led away, and the business of 
the Court was over for the day. 

' May I be allowed to say a word to the female 
prisoner, my lord?' asked Sellcuts' manager, as his 
lordship sat signing sundry papers at a table in the 
judge's room. All the colour had gone out of his 
strong face as he stood there, hat in hand, and to look 
at him one would have felt somehow that he too had 
received sentence of guilty from some unseen and 
spiritual court sitting in judgment on his sometime 
hardness. 

* It's very good of you to trouble yourself about 
her,' was the answer. ' Pray see her by all means 
if you wish to.' 

So one of the ushers was told off to conduct him to 
the female prisoners' dreary waiting-room ; and as Elsie 
sat on the hard bench in the gloom of the one dismal 
gas-jet, she heard the well-known voice saying close to 
her ear — 

' I'm sorry you've come to this, my girl. I'll get 
Mrs. Paine to look after your mother while you are 
away.' 

It was greatly to his credit that the first tears he 
had shed since boyhood when his father died, were shed 
now over the forlorn prisoner before him ; and Elsie, 
drawing his hand to her cold and trembling lips, felt 
one of those drops fall on her face, and was baptized 
therewith into the gratitude that changes the character 
from barren winter into the hope of spring. 

* Won't you send a message to James ? ' he said 
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huskily, and then, pulling out his handkerchief, blew 
his nose with unnecessary violence to hide his emotion. 

' Tell him not to think of me any more ; Tm not 
worth it' 

When Paul Blake returned to the general waiting- 
room to look for Miss Colani, a little note was handed 
to him telling him that she had left as soon as she was 
allowed to do so, in order to get back in time to fulfil 
her engagement at the Camelot Telling him also how 
she blessed him for his goodness to her. 

' It's a new sensation for people to be calling down 
blessings on my head,' he said to himself as soon as he 
had recovered from the perturbation caused by the 
closing scenes of the trial, * but, by George, it's pleasanter 
than being cursed ! ' 

So he called on Mrs. Paine on his way home, and 
placing a five-pound note in the hand she extended to 
him, said hastily, ' She's got a year without hard labour. 
Will you send that to her poor mother as an extra, 
and break it as gently as you can to her about it all?' 
and he was gone. 

' He was much more cut up about it than one would 
have expected,' said Mr. Paine, coming in soon afler. 
' I was watching him to see if the sentence on Dukdle 
gave him any pleasure. He was as white as a sheet, 
and I don't think he knew that the people were 
cheering him as he came down the steps of the Town 
Hall. His hands were in his pockets, and he got into 
his carriage without once looking up. He nearly 
gripped my hand off at the finish when I congratulated 
him on the vindication it was, but he never said a 
word. But oh, I'm glad it's over! It's an awful 
business this dooming human flesh and blood to misery 
and imprisonment, however richly deserved the penalty 
may be. No sunshine or laughter ; no running, shout- 
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ingi games, sight of smiling faces, or change of scene ; 
no satisfaction of doing what you want to do for ten 
long years! Truly the way of trangressors is hard. 
Some of them get paid out in this life, but Tm afraid 
the elder Dukelle won't' 



CHAPTER XVI 

MORA IN ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 

Meanwhile Mora Uraine was learning a new lesson 
in a new school, the school of pain and stillness. 

Lx>ng before Mr. Blake's beautiful roses had faded 
she had become too ill to notice or be comforted by 
them, and the fever gained such hold of her that the 
circle of her thinking narrowed itself into feeble specu- 
lations as to whether it was too soon to ask for another 
drink, or whether the nurse would come again so that 
the position of her pillow might be altered to lessen the 
pain in her head, or a crease in her night-dress smoothed 
out to give relief to her tortured limbs. 

She also lost count of time, and her father seemed 
to come and sit beside her bed, a sort of dark patch on 
the twilight that wasn't always there. Sometimes she 
recognised him, and imagined she was giving him a 
smile of recognition ; sometimes she merely identified 
him as the patch, and tried to keep awake to see when 
it moved away. 

' There is no doubt that she is very ill,' the doctor 
had said to Harry Margetson on the fourth day after 
her admission. ' But she has youth, a good constitution, 
and a simple life on her side. Unless anything quite 
unforeseen arises, she ought to recover in less than a 
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month, and be able to leave the hospital. She must 
then go to some mild climate for change of air.' 

So very unwillingly, but in deference to family 
opinion, Harry Margetson had departed to join his 
mother and sisters in Rome, and plan for Mora and 
the Colonel to join them there as soon as she was well 
enough to leave the hospital. 

* Is he in love with her, do you think ? * said pretty 
Alicia Margetson to her sister Grace, as they sat in the 
softly-shaded verandah of the hotel watching the crowd 
that passed to and fro in the warm afternoon sunshine, 
the day after their brother's arrival. 

* It looks like it,' cooed the other. * He looks older 
than he did three weeks ago. Anyhow it will be very 
nice to have her with us. He will take us with him 
then, instead of going off on his rambles alone.' 

' It is most unusual for her to be in Lx>ndon, isn't 
it ? ' continued Alicia. * I wonder where she and Uncle 
were staying, and how Aunt Uraine was talked over 
into allowing them to go ? She'll say Mora's illness is 
a judgment on her.' 

From which it will be inferred that Harry had not 
told his sisters the whole of the painful story of Mora's 
visit to the great city. 

* Don't tell your cousins,' the Colonel had said, ' it 
would serve no good purpose, and make things em- 
barrassing for my poor girl.' 

So Harry had briefly written, saying, that while in 
London Mora had taken rheumatic fever, and was 
being carefully nursed at St George's Hospital. Also, 
that her father was stopping at Grosvenor Place, so as 
to be as near to her as possible, and that he, Harry, 
was remaining behind with his uncle to keep him 
company. 

Lady Margetson was like her brother. Colonel Uraine, 
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of an easy-going, good-tempered disposition, and gener- 
ally disposed to let every one do as he liked, and have 
a good time. But she was also more worldly-wise than 
he, an advantage she had doubtless acquired from her 
marriage with a most common-sensed and practical, if 
somewhat irritable, man. Lord Bowdwin Margetsoa 

So having certain private opinions of her own as to 
the way in which the world — her world — jumps at 
conclusions, she had written a sympathetic letter to her 
son, praising him for his very practical kindness to 
' poor dear Mora, and your Uncle Henry/ and begging 
him to come on at once to her, so that tc^ther they 
might plan out the best place for the invalid to recover 
her health in. ' Her father shall bring her to us as 
soon as she is well enough,' she wrote in conclusioa 

Lx>rd Bowdwin had also written to his son, ordering 
him to lose no time in joining his mother and sisters in 
Italy ; and in his own terse way, he put the matter 
plainly : ' Mora has her father and the whole staff of 
St George's to look after her ; your mother and sisters 
have no one until you go to them ; your brother and 1 
are tied up here with the new gas-works for the next 
month. Go to Rome at once ! ' 

So with Mora's birthday-book in his inside breast 
pocket, he went 

For two years he had admired his cousin and felt 
very kindly to her — * She's so real, and she has such 
beautiful eyes,' he had remarked once or twice to Grace. 

He detested his Aunt Uraine with a deep, immov- 
able detestation, due in part to the fact that she had 
always managed in some way to spoil the pleasure of 
his visits to Brombridge Hall ; and also in part to her 
irritating rules and regulations concerning Mora's recrea- 
tions and conduct 

For instance, when there had been the thickest of 
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ice on the pond, at the end of the meadow where the 
fowls disported themselves, Mrs. Uraine had forbidden 
the three young people to slide there, ' lest there should 
be an accident/ — although the gardener had assured 
her it was strong enough to bear an elephant. Then 
when Harry and Ted had wanted to teach Mora 
skating, both boys being accomplished skaters, Mrs. 
Uraine had very decisively vetoed her daughter's learn- 
ing to skate — * I don't want her to become fast and 
masculine,' she had said in a tone that sent her 
nephew out of the room with a red face, an angry 
heart, and the thought of his pretty sisters who 
skated so delightfully on the Round Pond in Kensing- 
ton, to put a personal offence into his aunt's words. 

When he had brought Mora the Persian kitten, he 
had asked for a kiss, and she, impulsive and warm- 
hearted, had given him so ready a response, that he 
returned to London full of the thought of her, and 
imagining her to be really attached to him. 

But the last breath that fanned the smouldering 
spark of love into a flame, had been the indignation 
and the pity of her tragic turning to him and his 
mother in the hour of her bitter misery, and having 
his own home door, as it were, slammed in her face. 

In that brief half hour of madly rushing about Hyde 
Park in pursuit of her, he had forgotten his ridicule 
of her untasteful dresses, her dowdy, old-fashioned hats, 
cheap and often shabby gloves, her want of dainty care, 
and the horribly unbecoming way in which her hair 
was done up when he put the white kitten into her 
arms, and had remembered only the dark eyes turned 
up to him with joy and gratitude, and the soft round 
lips that touched his so frankly for a moment 

He had not felt like this about any other girl. He 
was always more or less uncomfortable with his sisters' 
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bosom friends, because their elaborate civility to him, 
and the skilful way in which they squeezed him out of 
their ttte-d-tHes^ informed him forcibly enough that 
they didn't want him. ' How rough his manners are ! ' 
exclaimed one nymph to another within his hearing at 
a dance one night ; and identifying the young lady soon 
after, he scratched her name off his programme, and did 
not dance with any one except his sisters for the rest of 
the time. 

Mora was different Her remonstrances were frank 
enough on the score of his manners, but they hurt 
neither his vanity nor his self-respect ; and she had 
told him more than once that he was good-looking, and 
not being sure on that important point, it had comforted 
him greatly. 

So when he entered his mother's sitting-room in the 
quiet hotel in the Piazza Avanzi, she saw something 
new in his face and manners, heard a deeper note in 
his voice, and being his mother and loving him well, 
held her peace about it, and thought much of whether 
cousin marriages are desirable. 

' Anyhow I'm glad he's here, and not there,' she said 
to herself; nevertheless she aided and abetted him in 
all his endeavours to find a charming villa where they 
could sojourn, instead of as now at an hotel, and where 
Colonel Uraine and Mora could join them. 

As for Mora, after a fortnight of pain and fever, she 
was lying in her quiet corner in the ward feeling lazily 
comfortable and contented. 

Her temperature had gone down to normal, the 
doctor had told her, and she could move without pain, 
and was beginning to feel hungry. 

She was expecting her father, and languidly antici- 
pating the pleasure of telling him how much better she 
felt ; she also meant to get him to write to her cousin 
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Harry, and ask him to let her have her birthday book 
at once. 

In front of her at the foot of the bed were some 
beautiful white lilies Colonel XJraine had brought her, 
and by her side a bowl of Neapolitan violets, with a 
few sweet ones intermixed, which Maggie had sent ; 
while on the quilt lay a letter from Mrs. Uraine. 

It was a kind letter, and had cost the writer far 
more self-control to write than Mora knew ; but it was 
very stiff, and the polite way in which it treated her 
leaving home, and her illness, was distinctly chilly. 

' Still, it's better than it might have been,* sighed 
Mora ; * other girls' mothers would have been to see 
them before now.* 

'See, Fm going to tie back your hair with some 
ribbon,' said the nurse, holding up some shining blue 
satin. 'Your father will be quite pleased when he 
sees how nicely you are getting on.' 

* It reminds me of my beautiful white kitten,' said 
Mora, * you've no idea how lovely she is, nurse. Her 
name is Aurora. I must ask father how she is when 
he comes.' 

The putting on of the ribbon had just been finished, 
and Mora had taken her first peep at her thin 
white face in the glass — a privilege strenuously denied 
her by the nurse until this morning — when the sound 
of masculine feet in the ward caused a putting-away of 
such frivolous things as toilet luxuries, and Mora was 
left alone for a while. 

By and by the screens parted, and her father came 
in, followed by Mr. Blake and Ted. 

It was a joyful meeting, albeit a quiet one ; for the 
doctor had impressed on them downstairs that though 
the patient was so much better, a relapse was to be 
dreaded. 
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Ted had not seen his sister since that sombre 
evening of their revolt, and he was not prepared for 
the tremendous change illness had made in her usually 
plump face ; consequently, in spite of his downy upper 
lip, he sobbed for a moment or two after he had kissed 
her. 

Mr. Blake was also somewhat shocked at the 
change, but being older and more experienced, he hid 
his feelings under a little jest — 

* So you've been learning how to do your hair up, 
have you ? ' he said, lifting the long thick strand of 
brown hair, round which the nurse had so tastefully 
tied the satin bow, with one finger from the pillow on 
which it lay. 

Then he went on more gravely, and Mora noticed 
that he had a careworn look in his eyes that she bad 
never seen before, and was somewhat pale for him; 
also that his voice was lower in tone. 

* I have only come for a moment with your father's 
permission, to tell you what we have planned for you as 
soon as the doctors will let you carry it out My 
mother has been visiting us while you have been ill, 
and she is taking Maggie back to Bickerton with her. 
When you are able to go, your father and I will take 
you on to join them there, and most likely you will 
stay in that lovely little seaside place for a montL 
What do you think of it ? ' 

' Oh ! ' said Mora, and it was all she could say, but 
her face expressed the rest for her, and she put out her 
thin white hand and touched Mr. Blake's as it rested on 
the sheet near her. Then suddenly her face clouded, 
and she asked — 

' But will mother let me go, do you think ? ' 

* Yes, your mother is all right,' replied her father, 
' she is having your wardrobe seen to.' 
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' I wish she would let me see to it myself when I get 
better, father/ cried Mora imploringly. 'She'll have 
that awful gray stuff made up for me, and I hate it 
Do ask her to let my things be bought in London, and 
let you and me choose them.' 

*No, I don't think you must do that,' said Mr. 
Blake gently ; ' you have given your mother a hard 
knock, remember, and she is trying to heal it by taking 
trouble on your account,' and he rose to go. * Never 
mind if the things are unbecoming, it won't matter 
to us in Devon ; and you won't have time to think 
about clothes with the sea, and the sun, and the 
gulls to look at Good-bye, my dear,' and he went, the 
Colonel going with him. 

When they had gone, Ted took the place vacated by 
Mr. Blake, and communicated the tremendous news 
that had brought him up to London that morning with 
his father and their mutual friend. 

'Only think of it. Mora! Mr. Paine called on 
mother ! He is a brick and no mistake ; and we don't 
know what he said, but he has got mother to let me 
study with a tutor, a friend of Mr. Carmichael ; and 
Bowdwin wrote me saying he'll get Uncle Margetson to 
take me into their works if I get on well.' 

' Are you going to study at home ? ' asked his sister 
eagerly, for Brombridge Hall without Ted would be a 
very dull place she thought 

* Yes, for a year, but oh I am so glad ! We've been 
to see Mr. Ross this morning. He's such a nice fellow, 
and mother won't dislike him because he knows the 
Rev. Samuel Patchilove, you know, the Panjandrum 
man. He's fond of dogs too, and he says Magpie is a 
good breed.' 

* Did you bring Magpie up with you ? ' asked Mora. 
*Yes,' said her brother, 'you've no idea how mother 

R 
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has taken to Aurora since you left. You know bow she 
hates cats. Well, she has had Aurora's basket brought 
down to her room, and she actually lets her sleep there 
of a night She told me to bring Magpie up with me, 
in case he should fly at Aurora if I were not by.' 

'Ted, will you do something for me?' said Mora, 
when she had recovered a bit from the surprise caused 
by her mother's change of mind on the subject of 
Aurora, which she had never dared take into Mrs, 
Uraine's room because of her hatred of animalsL 

' I want you to write to Harry, and ask him to 
return me my little birthday book. He has it, and I 
miss it so. There's some notepaper in the locker, and 
nurse will let you have the ink off the ward table, if you 
ask her.' 

So Ted did as he was asked, and when the letter 
was duly put into an envelope and stamped, he rose to ga 

' Oh, there's something else I meant to tell you,' he 
said. ' They caught that Lardy Dukelle ; and he's got 
ten years' penal servitude for helping his father bum 
down Sellcuts', and the other bad things he did. Also 
that housemaid who was at the Blakes' has got a year.' 

' I only hope the other two will get caught, and be 
punished as they deserve,' cried Mora, as she kissed 
her brother good-bye. 

Late that night Mora lay awake instead of going to 
sleep. She was neither feverish nor in pain, but only 
broadly and inexorably wakeful, and hearing amid 
the silence and occasional interruptions of the ward, 
a voice saying, ' You have given your mother a hard 
knock, remember.' 

Over and over again she tried to shut her inward 
ear, and listen only with the outer one to the sounds 
that came, sometimes mufHed, sometimes clear and 
sharp, over the soft murmur of sleep around her. But 
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all in vain ; and above the distant rumble of the con- 
stant traffic, the occasional shriek of a railway whistle, 
or a cab-call, she could hear that insistent * you have 
given/ and have to go again in fancy over all the rest 
of the sentence. 

Or she would be drowsing off, and the deep chime of 
Big Ben recall her with the words, *A hard knock, 
remember,' to absolute awakeness again. 

At last she ceased to drive the voice away, and 
began to think how far it was true. 

Her mother was trying to heal the hurt of the 
knock by putting herself about on behalf of the one 
who had given it ! Then the pathos of her caring for 
the cat forced itself on Mora, and that so overwhelmingly 
that for the first time since the dreadful night of her 
leaving home, she began to cry. 

Bitter tears they were. Tears of contrition for that 
* hard knock * ; tears of regret for all that had led to it ; 
tears of self-condemnation that gratitude for all her 
father's undeviating kindness had not prevented her 
from running away from him ; tears at the thought 
of how little pleasure her mother must have had in the 
monotonous years of her uneventful life, and of how very 
little she herself had actually contributed to it. 

It also came over her with grief and shame that 
she had made very little return to the Blakes for all 
the joy they had given her. She had been glad 
enough to go in to the Knoll whenever she had a 
chance, and had taught Maggie to like some kinds of 
needlework ; also together they had cleaned out the 
aviary and kept the birds in good order, and Mr. Blake 
had thanked her more than once for her good influence 
over his wife. But when the truth faced her as it did 
this night for the first time, amid the tears and sorrow 
of introspection started by Mr. Blake's words that 
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she had been both selfish and dishonourable even in 
her friendship, a new process began within her, and a 
most wholesome though painful one it was. She began 
to see that Mora Uraine had not loved Maggie Blake 
with a love unselfish enough to do right for its sake. She 
could see now that she ought to have told her mother 
the whole truth of her visits, and her wish to help 
Maggie's weakness, and if necessary have fought a 
good fight in open field for the rights of a righteous 
friendship, taking the possible consequences of so 
doing ; but that to carry on the intimacy in a 
clandestine way so far as her mother went, was not 
treating that mother fairly, nor acting as if the Blakes' 
hospitality were worth striking a blow for. To be sure 
she had struck a blow — * given a hard knock ' as Mr. 
Blake said ; but it had not been struck in the right 
spirit, nor given in the right way, nor even aimed at 
the right thing. 

* I've been very selfish. I've taken all I could get 
from father, from mother, from the Blakes, and I've 
given nothing in return that it cost me anything to 
give. I'm very useless. I don't do anything well 
enough to be paid for it, like the nurses here, or that 
poor little dressmaker over there who keeps her parents ; 
and I've done nothing to help any of the poor people 
in Brombridge. When Mr. Carmichael asked me to 
teach in his Sunday-School I refused, though mother 
would have let me do that if I'd asked. To be sure my 
gloves are shabby as a rule, but that wasn't the only 
reason. Oh dear ! I shall be glad to be well again to 
try and be worth something.' 

'How is it you are not asleep?' said the night 
nurse, who had peeped in to see if she was all right, 
* are you in pain ? ' 

* No,' replied Mora, * I'm thinking. What time is it?' 
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* Time you ought to be fast asleep. You mustn't 
think at night, you must turn on your side and go to 
sleep. Do you want an}^hing ? ' 

* Yes, I want to go to sleep, and forget, but I can't/ 
The nurse had often heard that cry before, and had 

generally answered it in one short phrase — 

'You must' 

But Mora was not one to be cut-and-dried with, 
and both the night and day nurses had become fond of 
the young lady who was so docile and creditable a 
patient to nurse ; so she whispered, * If you'll promise 
to go to sleep after it, I'll bring you a cup of my tea, 
hot and fresh.' 

So Mora promised, and while the nurse went for the 
tea, she lay watching the flickering of the ward fire on 
that part of the screen which caught its light Suddenly 
the familiar words of the Confession rushed into her 
mind as vividly as if the congregation at St Columba 
were droning them out after the vicar : * We have left 
undone those things which we ought to have done, and 
we have done those things which we ought not to have 
done, and there is no health in us.' ' I've said them 
often enough,' thought Mora, * but I never felt them till 
now. How does it go on ? " But Thou O Lord have 
mercy upon us miserable offenders. Spare Thou them 
O God which confess their faults. Restore Thou them 
that are penitent according to Thy promises declared 
unto mankind in Christ Jesu our Lord. And grant, 
O most merciful Father for His sake, that we may 
hereafter live a godly, righteous, and sober life to the 
glory of Thy holy name — Amen." 

* I'd no idea it was such a beautiful prayer,' she 
continued to herself, 'it seems to fit me exactly. I wonder 
what the man had done who wrote it ? He must have 
felt then just what I feel now. I wish the morning would 
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come. Ill try and write to mother — ^poor mother. IVe 
treated her very badly, and given her a hard knocL' 

Thus Mr. Blake had stood by Mora at the turning- 
point of her life ; and at the parting of the ways had 
given her so masterly a push in the right direction as 
to ensure her onward prepress in the road of all that 
is noble, lovely, and of good report 

He had spoken the word in season ; had dropped a 
good seed into a good soil, and the coming years were 
to witness the result of that straight, simple, kindly gift 
of truth-telling which so distinguished him both in his 
business and personal relationships, and which had 
caused such a salutary arrest of thought in Mora. 
One of the first consequences of which was that Mrs. 
Uraine received so touching a letter from Mora — a 
letter written in a shaky hand and in pencil, and 
blistered here and there with tears — that when on that 
very afternoon following its receipt, Mr. Bleby, in the 
act of cutting Mrs. Uraine's hair, ventured to remark 
that there was a deal of gossip going round the 
town about Miss Uraine's going to London, he received 
a very well-administered snub from the person who 
could most adequately administer one — 

* Tm afraid you must be fond of gossip yourself, 
Mr. Bleby, or you wouldn't listen to it It's a pity my 
daughter can't go to London to visit her aunt without 
you and Brombridge gossiping about it' 

' I hope Miss Uraine is well,' said Mr. Bleby un- 
dauntedly, though he would like to have given his 
lady's hair a sharpish pull. 

* Thank you,' replied Mrs. Uraine, ' she is better 
than she has been. The chill was too severe a one to 
be lightly shaken off, so we are thinking of sending her 
into Devonshire for a change.' 

* I was not aware that she had been ill,' said Mr. 
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Bleby, anxious to glean a little more information if 
possible. 

* No, I suppose not/ said his client calmly. * You 
see we could not expect Dr. Slaney to go all the way 
to London to attend her, and the Colonel is well 
satisfied with the treatment she has had. The best of 
everything is to be had in London, Mr. Bleby.' 

So the hairdresser knew that it was of no use ask- 
ing any more questions about Miss Uraine, and he 
turned the conversation to the trial and sentences. 

' Mr. Blake's housemaid has got a year,' he re- 
marked. 

* She would have had more if she hadn't been so 
ably defended,' replied Mrs. Uraine. 

* I should like to know who paid the fee of the Q.C. 
who defended her,' said Mr. Bleby. *They say he 
doesn't so much as open his mouth under fifty guineas.' 

' I can tell you who paid,' said the lady ; * and it 
does him great credit whatever other sins he may have 
been guilty of. It was Mr. Blake.' 

* It was Mr. Blake, was it ? ' repeated the former 
deacon of Ebenezer ; * well now, considering the 
condition she was in, and that she'd been in his service 
some time, I don't like the looks of his paying to have 
her defended. It looks very shady to my mind.' 

Now if Mr. Bleby had cast a similar aspersion on 
the music-hall man's character only a month before, 
Mrs. Uraine would have agreed with him, and not 
have perceived the astounding cruelty and wickedness 
of the speech. He had said even worse things to her 
from time to time in his r61e of purveyor of the latest 
gossip, and she had listened to them, if not with actual 
acquiescence, at least without anything more hostile 
than a deprecatory * Oh, that can't be true, surely ! ' 

But this afternoon his insinuation filled her with 
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dismay and anger, partly because she had been mud 
pleased with Mr. Blake's courteous treatment of her the 
night of her visit, and partly because he had been so 
faithful a friend in a time of crushing mortification and 
anxiety. 

' Mr. Bleby,' she said, rising from her chair and 
looking at him with haughty disfavour, ' I must request 
you to keep your very unsavoury conjectures to your- 
self. You know as well as I do that the man who 
seduced that wretched girl was beside her in the dock 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself. If s most un- 
christian,' and she actually walked out of the room; 
and the only pity of it was that neither Mora nor Ted 
was there to see her do it, and that she had not 
done so long before when Mr. Bleby had similarly 
trangressed. 

* Well, I never ! ' said the astonished man, as he 
packed his things into his bag, and shook his head 
viciously at the diagrdLtn of the Twelve Tribes of Israel 
which hung soberly framed in black by the side of the 
looking-glass. 

* It's the mark of the Beast,* he muttered thought- 
fully, *sA£:'s come under his influence. Who'd have 
thought it ? Well, I never ! ' and as he went out of the 
house he waited till the door was shut, and then turning 
round he looked up at Mrs. Uraine's bedroom window, 
shook his fist at it and said, * Ah ! ' with a long-drawn 
intonation of mingled menace and deprecation. 



CHAPTER XVII 

JANE ELIZABETH'S WEDDING 

It was a clear, bright day in March, and London, 
including Grosvenor Place, looked almost festive in 
the wintry sunshine. The sulky, sooty-looking trees 
in Green Park were sparkling with frost, and outlined 
here and there with a remnant of frozen snow, while 
the sky was almost blue above the smokeless expanse 
of Hyde Park. 

In the cosy morning-room of the Margetsons' 
luxurious house sat Mora with a book in her hand, 
ready-dressed to go out 

She had left St. George's a week ago ; and though 
she was glad enough to be well again and out of the 
trammels of medicine, and invalid diet, doctors, and 
nurses, she had parted regretfully from the now familiar 
ward, its tragedy and comedy, the kindness and care, 
and the health-giving example of so many compara- 
tively young people engaged in the serious business of 
serving their sick and pain-stricken fellow-creatures. 

Her father had presented a suitable thank-offering 
to the hospital, and Mr. Blake had whispered to her 
that if she would take great care of his wife while they 
were at the sea together, he would get something nice 
for her to give her own special doctor, also the day and 
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< f }^- t^s ; and Mora, whose ideal of the greatest 
well/ '^ ^^ ^^^ thought of giving presents, was so far 

.V very happy frame of mind. 

To be sure, she was a little perturbed at the news 
brought by the post of the night before from Italy 
stating that Harry Margetson was on his way home on 
business, and was anticipating the pleasure of escorting 
his uncle and cousin to Rome on his return there. 

Tm so glad you have promised I shall go to 
Devonshire,' she remarked to her father. ' I'd much 
rather take care of Maggie when Mr. Blake is not with 
her, and feel I'm of use,, than be taken care of even by 
Aunt Margetson and be idle,' which showed the Colonel 
that Mora's illness had done her a great deal of good 
already. 

* Where are we going for this wedding ? ' she asked, 
shutting the book, and rising from the big easy-chair. 

The Colonel was writing busily, and he merely 
shook his head, murmuring, ' I really don't know, my 
dear.' 

So Mora planted herself by the window, and looked 
out on the animated scene in the wide street below. 

By and by there were steps and a rustle outside 
the door, and she turned quickly, expecting to see 
Lizbeth, who was trying to make up for past de- 
linquencies by extra humility and assiduity. 

But instead of Lizbeth, it was beautiful Maggie 
Blake who walked in, holding her husband's hand. 

The joy of the two friends at meeting again was 
almost painful to witness, and both the Colonel and 
Mr. Blake were overwhelmed by the outbursts of 
endearments and caresses that ensued. 

With some girls a show of affection amounts to a 
rather revolting sham, and is usually enacted for the 
benefit of some man or men ; but in this case nothing 
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of show or sham was to be dreamed of, thcv^ 
being outside any such considerations by the litn: 
of a feeble and unresourceful intellect, and the i- 
above them by sheer sincerity and exuberance \.* 
healthy emotion. 

* When you've done mopping,' said Mr. Blake, who 
had been using his pocket-handkerchief with some 
energy, * perhaps you'll allow a mere man to suggest 
that you need straightening out after all this fuss, and 
that it's time to start' 

So there being some preliminary patting of untidy 
hair, Sellcuts' manager proposed that, as the morning- 
room was not the proper place for dressing in, the two 
had better go to Mora's bedroom, and look sharp 
about it. 

* Oh, Maggie darling, are those for me ? ' cried Mora 
in ecstasy, for Maggie led her to the bed, on which lay a 
black velvet hat trimmed with brown fur, like her own, 
a boa, and a muff to match, also a pair of kid gloves. 

* Paul was afraid you would not be warm enough, 
and he let me buy these. He chose them, and I paid 
the bill,' said Maggie with childish pride. 

Mora hardly knew whether to laugh or to cry as she 
stood before the glass loving what was on her head 
and her hands for the first time in her life, and realising 
what a decorum and dignity of mind is the outcome of 
good clothes, if you have taste and sense enough to 
know what good clothes are. But Mr. Blake's voice 
recalled her. 

* I'll go without you if you don't come at once ! ' 
he shouted. 

As they were going downstairs, the Colonel and 
Maggie in front, and Mora beside Mr. Blake, she 
whispered, * I can't thank you for all you've done for 
me. I'll try and deserve it' 
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'That's right,' he retorted 'They suit you very 
well' 

The Colonel did not go with them. He had a 
g^eat deal to do, he said, and he hated weddings, also 
he knew Mora was in safe care. 

It was not a long drive, the carriage had a hot 
tin in it ; and Mora, who had never seen a wedding 
before, was all excitement, and unconscious of recent 
invalidism. Maggie, who was soon exhausted, was 
content to lean back silent, holding her friend's 
hand. 

*Miss Colani, or rather Miss Brown, who is to 
become Mrs. Simpson to-day, is a very old friend of 
mine,' said Paul to Mora. * I made her acquaintance 
when I was foreman of the G>nway Building Works.' 

It struck Mora suddenly, as he spoke, that this was 
the first time she had ever heard Mr. Blake speak of 
his earlier days. 

< Was she on the stage then ? ' asked Mora. 

* Oh yes, she had been on about two years. Our 
firm built the Camelot Theatre, and that's how I 
became interested in the stage.' 

* You used to act, usen't you ? ' continued Mora. 

* Yes ; but I got tired of it,' and his face became 
grave and careworn again. 

They had now arrived at the church, and already 
there was quite a large crowd on each side of the strip 
of cocoanut matting that had been laid down by order 
of the bride-elect, who had seen to the arrangements 
herself, and made the verger understand that she 
wasn't going to be married anyhow. A front seat in 
the chancel had been reserved for Mr. Blake's party, 
and already the church was fairly full ; and Dickie 
Carter, who had a decent-sized bouquet pinned to his 
coat, conducted them to their places with his usual 
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grumpy surliness, slightly sweetened with a dash of 
unusual importance. 

* Take care of my overcoat/ whispered Paul to his 
wife and Mora ; and, looking wonderfully smart with 
a white orchid in his buttonhole, he sauntered down to 
the entrance to wait for the bride, and commence his 
parental duties as soon as she should arrive. 

Soon there was a shout of excitement from the 
crowd, and an eager jostling closer together to get a 
good view, as a carriage and pair of white horses 
drove up. 

* Don't push so, 'Liza ; you're a-knockin' my 'at off, 
yer silly kipper ! ' 

* It's a 'ired one,' said a groggy voice, as Mr. Blake 
stepped up to the open door to receive the bride and 
take her on his arm, with all due ceremony, up the 
aisle. 

Jane Elizabeth knew that voice and the rusty 
habiliments of the owner ; and her swift brain coined 
the thought, * How did that old Judy know about it ? * 
But she was on her best behaviour, and passed Mrs. 
Best with an air of being wholly unconscious of her 
presence, to the great discomfiture of that lady, who had 
planned a little scene for the diversion of one or two of 
her boon companions who had accompanied her, and 
was prepared for a renewal of hostilities over the 
corpus vile of Mr. Simpson. 

Jane Elizabeth looked remarkably handsome in her 
ivory satin dress and white veil, and the scent of the 
orange-blossoms almost filled the chancel. She was 
far too happy to allow past irritations to interrupt 
present peace, and it was with a merry smile she 
informed her bridegroom in a whisper that his land- 
lady was waiting to take him home. 

It is possible that Mr. Blake knew where the 
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exquisite bouquet had come from, for even Miss Colani 
had not dreamed of such orchids and lilies as those she 
held in a hand that trembled with satisfaction. 

As the two passed Maggie and Mora, the latter 
turned very cold, and her heart beat violently. 

There are some moments that are so unbearable 
from the fact that the beauty they contain is a pageant 
on which one is gazing as an outsider, and not an 
event in which one is taking part, and Mora had hard 
work not to cry as she looked on the sheen of the 
bride's satin, and caught the expression on Mr. Blake's 
face. 

Two lovely little girls in white, carrying baskets 
of white narcissus and yellow roses, followed as brides- 
maids, while Mr. and Mrs. Mackay, and other theatrical 
lights, formed a group of much striking vividness 
in colour and good looks around the bridal party, 
Dickie Carter hovering about silently on the outskirts 
to see that all went right. 

As for the bridegroom himself, no one would have 
recognised him as the pale and careworn-looking man 
who had fainted so easily under the glare of a police- 
man's lantern, the first night of MephistopheUs, 
Domestic peace and creature comfort had laid on him 
many ounces of solid flesh ; while hourly contact with 
steady, all-round feminine capability had given his 
brain a sense of security, and made his eye sparkle 
with quicker life, and his cheek glow with healthy 
colour. 

* I never saw a chap alter so quickly for the better/ 
whispered Stuart Mackay to his neighbour. 

And now the clergyman had come in, and the 
service proceeded smoothly to its close. Mr. Charles 
Simpson was soon deftly pushing back Mrs. Charles 
Simpson's veil to give her their first kiss of wedded 
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life. Mr. Blake followed suit as having acted in loco 
parentis ; and then the party made their way to the 
vestry. 

Meanwhile the organ was pealing forth the Wedding 
March, and there was some kind of a scuffle going on 
at the entrance. 

There was much turning of heads and gazing 
towards the centre door, when a woman's voice cried 
shrill, but somewhat inarticulately — 

' Lemme go in ! IVe ash good a right ash any one, 
I tell yer ! I kep' 'im alive, that's wot I did.' 

' Come, move on, missis ! ' said a policeman, taking 
the somewhat tipsy person out of the porch and down 
the steps. * You don't come inside, anyhow.' 

* 'Ere's room 'ere,' said another voice, * an' so they 
won't let yer in ? Well, I do call it a shame, an' you 
actin' a mother's part by 'im.' 

* Yesh ! I've been more than a mother to 'im,' replied 
Mrs. Best, beginning to weep, and feeling once more for 
the flat bottle of unsweetened from which she had been 
drawing much liquid support during the trying ceremony. 

By this time the bride and bridegroom had come 
down the aisle, and were passing out to the carriage, 
closely followed by Mr. and Mrs. Mackay, who were 
returning with them to the festive meal. 

A very thin girl with a chattering jaw and blue 
nose, pulled the bridegroom by the arm just as he rose 
up from pushing his bride's train into the carriage. 

* Good luck to yer, Mr. Simpson ! Don't you forget 
Maria as waited on yer when you was the "front parlour.' 

' Good gracious, Charlie,' cried his wife, ' she looks 
starved to death ! ' and in the high happiness of her 
new estate the genuine kindness of her sterling nature 
asserted itself, and she leaned forward to the miserable 
girl, saying — 
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* You come round to us in an hour's time, my dear, 
and we'll give you a good dinner.' 

'You'll remember where it is/ said Mr. Simpson, 
putting his head out as they drove away ; and while 
the famished Maria was repeating it to herself to make 
sure, Mrs. Best's treble was heard quavering in broken 
accents as she was led off by her friend — 

* I kep' *im alive — I — kep' — 'im — ^alive.' 

By this time the Blakes' carriage had come, and the 
three returned to Grosvenor Place. 

* No. We musn't come in,* said Mr. Blake 
decidedly. * You are not quite strong yet ; and when 
you've had lunch you must go and lie down. We 
don't want to have to nurse you when you come to 
Bickerton.' 

So there was a tender farewell between the two 
young women, and as Mr. Blake shook hands with 
Mora he gave her the orchid out of his coat. 

* Mr. Margetson is here,' said Lizbeth. * He is with 
the Colonel in the smoking-room.' 

Without waiting to remove hat or boa. Mora rushed 
off, and was met by her cousin in the corridor. 

* Why, how you've altered ! ' he cried. 

* And how you've grown ! ' she retorted mockingly — 
the remark on one's growth having been an accredited 
form of ironical family greeting in days gone by. 

Harry was silent It was not growth only on 
Mora's part, it was more like substitution. For one 
thing, she had on the first decent hat he had ever seen 
her in, he remarked within himself, and it was most 
becoming. But it wasn't the hat that made the 
difference. And as the time passed on he began to 
realise that the former rawness of manner and childish 
pitch of voice had passed away, and her attitude and 
movements had become dignified and graceful. 
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After lunch the two were left alone together, and 
Harry plunged at once into his plans. 

* Father wanted Bowdwin to go to Scotland to 
interview some one for him, and I suggested his sending 
me instead. I shall be there two days, and then come 
back for you and Uncle Uraine ; and we'll go on to 
Italy together. Oh, it will be so jolly, you can't 
think ! ' 

* But, Harry, I'm not going to Italy ; I'm going to 
Devonshire with the Blakes,' said Mora. * Hasn't father 
told you ? ' 

' By Jove, no ! ' cried the young man, getting red 
very suddenly. * Do you mean to say you prefer going 
with those Blakes to being with us ? ' 

* It's not a case of preference, it's a case of making a 
promise and keeping it,' said Mora as kindly as she 
could, for she saw that it would be a greater disappoint- 
ment to him than she had guessed. 

Harry did not reply, but walked to the window, 
where he stood for a few minutes trying not to be rude 
in the rising of his anger. 

'You don't understand how I feel about Maggie 
Blake, Harry,' Mora went on, 'you would if you had 
seen her for yourself. She had such an awfully 
unhappy life before Mr. Blake married her. Her mind 
is very weak. She's extremely beautiful and most 
lovable. Mr. Blake worships her ; and I love her — 
well — I can't explain how much.' 

'That's no business of mine — of ours,' said her 
cousin, almost brutally ; ' she may be a perfect Venus 
for beauty, but we have the first claim upon you. You 
are making yourself very cheap in choosing these 
theatre people in preference to us, your relations. 
Especially after such an episode as the one you have 
just passed through.' 

S 
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'Harry!* cried Mora, and there was that in her voice 
which recalled him to himself. 

' I beg your pardon/ he said penitently, * I didn't 
mean to hurt you. I ought not to have thrown it up 
at you. But I am so vexed about your going to 
Devonshire, instead of coming to the charming place 
we've taken in the Pincian Hills.' 

'Sit down there,' said Mora, pointing to a chair, 
' I want to say something to you that I can't say while 
you are moving about I would have come to you and 
the others, if you had been the first to ask me ; but the 
Blakes' invitation came first, and father, mother, and I 
accepted it gratefully. Besides, I shall be more useful 
to them than ever I could be to you ; you would all do 
everything for me, whereas the Blakes will want me to 
do a great deal for them. I know which will be best 
for me. I've been very useless in the past' 

* Good heavens. Mora ! * cried her cousin, starting 
up again, ' you don't mean to say you've got views ? ' 

* Yes, I have,' said Mora laughing, his horror was so 
real and so funny. 

' Oh dear,' he groaned, * then it's all up with you. 
You'll grow to be a second edition of your mother.' 

* Possibly,* said Mora, rather resentfully ; * there are 
many worse women in the world than my mother.' 

* True,' he retorted, * but not many more disagreeable, 
or why did you run away from her to us ? ' 

There was an ominous silence, for, though the words 
were true in fact, the bad taste of them was execrable, 
and Harry knew it But, in pity for him, it must be 
remembered his instinct told him that Mora was reced- 
ing farther and farther from his grasp, and that in pro- 
portion as she receded she became of more value to 
him. 

* Harry,' she said, in a strange, cold voice, * you have 
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a little book of mine. Will you be so kind as to give 
it me, and then we'll ring for some tea.* 

With quick, angry step he went out of the room, 
slamming the door behind him, and it startled his cousin 
so much that it made her feel sick and cold, and she 
rang the bell in alarm. 

* Send father to me at once,' she said faintly ; but 
before the Colonel could reach her she had fainted, and 
was lying on the floor when he came in. 

When Harry returned with the book — and he had 
taken a long time in getting it — he found the Colonel 
bending over his daughter with a glass of water, 
Lizbeth and her mother each busy rubbing feet and 
hands, and Mora lying white and still on the sofa, but 
with her eyes open. 

* She's come round,' said Colonel Uraine, * but she 
isn't strong yet. She's done too much to-day.* 

* We'd better have some tea at once,* said Harry 
and he took his cousin's cold, limp hand from 'Lizbeth, 
and began rubbing it with much vigour. 

'I'm all right now,' said Mora, raising her head. 
' I turned so sick, father dear. My feet are very cold,* 
but she did not look at Harry. 

* I'll get a hot-water bag filled,' said the caretaker, 
and by and by Mora was sitting in the big easy-chair 
again, her feet resting on a hot bag on a stool, and a 
fur rug over her knees. In her pocket also was the 
lost little book, and for joy of its recovery she was 
trying to forget her cousin's rudeness, and be grateful 
for all his kindness to her. 

'I'm very sorry,' he murmured when the Colonel 
left them alone together to finish some letters for post, 
*but you don't know what an awful disappointment it 
is to me.' 

* Don't you think it's much better it should come 
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now instead of later on ? ' said Mora, little dreaming of 
the deeper truth that lay beneath the words she was 
uttering. ' You hate views, as you call them, and one 
lesson I've learnt since I've been ill is, that you must 
have views, and try and carry them out if you are to be 
of any use in the world.* 

* Oh, that's all right,' he assented, ' as far as men go 
who want to become famous, or women who have to 
earn their living ; but ladies ought only to be beautiful 
and well dressed, and know how to manage a house 
and entertain properly.' 

*And you don't need views for that, I suppose?' 
remarked Mora slyly. 

* No, of course not,' was the reply ; * these things 
come to well-born women by instinct' 

* Do they ? Well, I guess they'll have to come to 
me when I need them by some other way, for I seem 
to have no instinct either for dress or beauty.' 

* Oh, yes you have ! ' cried her cousin with the 
utmost sincerity. * You'll be quite a beauty some day ; 
and that hat you wore this morning suits you to per- 
fection.' 

* It was Mag^e Blake's instinct that gave me that,' 
said Mora, watching the effect of the announcement 

* Do you let her give you clothes ? ' he asked 
solemnly, and with an intonation of unutterable sur- 
prise. 

* We are like sisters, Harry. You don't understand.' 

* No, I don't,* he said shortly, adding, a little pomp- 
ously, ' I shall have to see what this Maggie Blake is like. 
It's a serious matter your being so intimate. To be 
sure the husband seems a decent sort of fellow.' 

'Well, really I can't see what business it is of 
yours, Harry,' and the colour began to rise in Mora's 
cheeks. 
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* It's much more my business than you can under*- 
stand/ retorted the young man passionately, and Mora, 
dreading another storm, rose hastily, saying — 

* Well, if it is any comfort to you, let me tell you 
I've seen Mr. Blake all hours of the day, and I've never 
seen him when he wasn't a gentleman through and 
through — to his wife, to me, to every one,* and she 
passed out of the room. 

' By George ! ' muttered Mr. Harry Margetson, and 
he walked up and down with much misspent energy 
until the first dinner gong sounded. 

' By Jove ! ' he ejaculated, as he took down a pipe 
from the rack in the smoking-room. 

Early next morning he had to start for Scotland, 
and gave orders for a solitary breakfast, so that he 
might get away without saying good-bye to Mora. 

But she innocently enough thought it seemed a 
rather heartless thing to let him go without some kind 
of cousinly care and thanks after all his kindness. 

* He was very rude,' she said to herself, * but that is 
his way. He has always been rough in his manners, 
but he's been a very good friend to me.' So when 
Harry appeared, carrying his overcoat and gloves, 
which he threw down on to the writing-table in the 
morning-room, not expecting to find any one else there, 
Mora's voice fairly made him jump as she exclaimed, 
* Good morning ! You see I'm down first after all.' 

'Oh, but you oughtn't to have got up so early,' 
he said ; but he looked quite pleased that she had 
done so. 

After all it was much nicer to part friends, and 
pleasanter to have a lady-cousin to pour out your 
coffee and wait on you, than the daughter of your care- 
taker. 

* You'll forget that I was rough to you yesterday,' he 
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said ruefully, after Lizbeth had announced that the 
hansom was at the door. 

* And you need not remember that I have views/ 
rejoined Mora, giving him the usual cousinly kiss. 

* Take care of yourself/ she shouted as he drove away. 

* And now to get ready for Devonshire ! * she cried 
' Oh, how thankful I am I'm not going with Harry to 
Italy. I don't feel at home with him somehow, and I 
always do with the Blakes.' 

When Saturday came Mora and her father bade 
farewell to Grosvenor Place, and, joining Mr. Blake at 
Paddington, started out on the long journey to 
Bickerton. 

Mora had travelled very little, consequently she was 
as pleased as a child at the novelty of it 

To be sure her mother had dashed some well-meant 
cold water on her from afar, sending her a scholasti- 
cally- worded letter on the chastened and watchful 
spirit in which journeys should be undertaken, owing to 
our awful nearness to Eternity on those occasions, and 
she had enclosed a gloomy little tract, entitled ' Sudden 
Death on the Railway,' which depicted with much 
unction the gaiety of a numerous picnic party on setting 
forth, and the woe of their sadly-diminished numbers on 
returning, owing to a collision. 

However, she had added a postscript containing less 
unction and more humanity, so Mora put the letter and 
tract away in the bottom of her bag, and slipped the 
postscript into her birthday book owing to its running 
thus : ' Your cat is really quite nice. Be sure you tell 
me what the house at Bickerton is like. You will have 
to sew the tuckers into your new black dress. Miss 
Gobbler had no time to do it' 

* I wish it would go on for ever,' sighed Mora when, 
about the middle of the afternoon, they left Exeter 
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behind and began to catch sight of the sea and the 
rocks at Dawlish. 

At about six they reached Bickerton, and there on 
the platform was Mr. Blake's mother and his wife. 

* We shall all walk up to the house,' said Paul ; 
* they'll send up the lugfgage.' 

It was a most delicious evening. So balmy and 
sweet it was difficult to think of the cold raw fog left 
behind but a few hours ago in London, and Mora could 
hardly refrain from running and leaping up the 
straggling road to the farm. 

* It is five years since I last saw the dear old place,* 
said Mr. Blake as they stood and gazed up at the long 
rambling house with its rich tiles and pretty gabled 
roof 

*And it is twenty-five since I saw it,' said the 
Colonel quietly, 'when your Aunt Margetson, Mora, 
and your aunt that died and I used to come here 
blackberrying when we were children.' 

* Then you belong to the Uraines of Brent ! ' cried 
Mr. Blake ; * how strange I never thought of that before.' 

There seemed plenty of bedrooms in the old house, 
and to Mora it was like being conducted through a 
roofed-in paradise, to be led up the narrow oak stairs, 
through room after room till hers was reached — a most 
charming little bower, all beflounced and befrilled with 
snowy muslin, and with a lattice opening first on to a 
garden, and beyond that on to a stretch of field and 
waste land, and beyond these on to the sea. 

What a meal it was too that had been prepared for 
the hungry travellers. * I would not allow them a 
lunch basket even,' said Paul Blake with a twinkle ; * I 
knew you'd want to stuff them directly you got hold of 
them, mother.' 

Fowls, such fowls ! None of your skimpy, scrawney 
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creatures whose skin and bones fire the only things 
that identify them with the poultry yard. Ham, too, 
and bread sauce, and a great dish of apple dumplings, 
and a bowl of rich scalded cream — a luxury Mora had 
never tasted before. 

' Devonshire cream is the only cream there is in 
England, isn't it, mother 7 ' asked Paul, giving the 
Colonel a little kick under the table. 

' Yes, my dear,* said his mother innocently ; ' they 
make what they call scalded cream both in Cornwall 
and Somersetshire, but it's poor stuff,' she said, shaking 
her head, ' it's poor stuff.' 

There was tea and also cider on the table, but Mrs. 
Blake, senior, and the Colonel were the only ones who 
drank the latter. 

Mora would have liked to do so as far as her per* 
sonal tastes went, but for some time past love for 
Maggie Blake, and a loyal desire to aid Paul Blake in 
his unremitting efforts to guard his wife from the 
approach of temptation, had made her rigorously abstain 
from taking, even at home, the thing that Maggie must 
neither see, smell, nor taste. 

After tea was over the four visitors went for a walk, 
and Mr. Blake managed to detach Mora from his wife, 
saying, ' Colonel, you take Mrs. Blake home by the 
road, while I take Miss Mora up the hill a little way.' 

' I want to have a little talk with you,' he said, as 
they stood resting against a stile after a rather steep 
climb ; ' I return to-morrow, and I may not get another 
chance.' 

Below, stretching dimly into the dark bank of 
cloud on the horizon, was the soft hazy sea, and they 
could hear the rhythmic fall of the incoming tide on 
the shingle a mile away. 

The sun had long since disappeared beneath the 
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ruddy verge, and here and there a white star looked 
out of the darkening indigo sky. 

There was not a sound besides the falling waves and 
an occasional twitter of birds in the thicket behind, and 
Mora felt a strange solemnity come over her, a deep 
wordless passion of something undefined. 

Mr. Blake did not seem in a hurry to speak, and for 
a while he puffed at his cigar in silence. 

* Seems as if we were in some vast cathedral, doesn't 
it ? ' he said, taking the cigar and knocking the end of 
it against the wooden rail. Then he cleared his throat 
and began : ' Miss Uraine,* he said slowly, * you are 
beginning to have a purpose in your life ; your late 
experience has taught you far more than you know. 
Now I want you to take my place in caring for my 
dear wife in my absence. My mother does not know 
all her history, nor do you as yet, but Tm going to tell 
it you now, because the knowledge will give you more 
power in acting promptly if you need to do so. But I 
don't want my mother to know, for fear she should 
confide it to Miss Lily Chitterling, whom you'll meet 
here most likely.' 

Then Paul told her the whole pitiful tale from the 
beginning, — of how the drunken mother used to take 
the beautiful child to public-houses, and make the little 
creature stand on the counter and sing obscene songs, 
of which she was too young to know the meaning, 
and get drunk, and make the child drunk also, on the 
coppers that poured in, especially on Saturday nights. 
And how, most fortunately, the wretched mother died, 
and the little girl was adopted by a poor but sober 
neighbour with five children of her own. 

Of how, at ten, she became a pantomime child, and 
at fourteen was claimed by her father, who remarked 
that she would be a good investment, and treated her 
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on the whole pretty well until the drink he forced her 
to take to make her acting more, well — Mr. Blake 
substituted a word for the one Dukelle had used — more 
lively, began to undermine a naturally brilliant brain 
and give him trouble ; and of his brutality, culminating 
in the catastrophe on the stage. 

*The rest you know,' said Mr. Blake, 'and Vm 
sorry to make you cry,' for the tears were pouring down 
her face as she looked up at him in the dim twilight 

' But my mother will want her to take cider, and 
those Chitterlings will think it an insult if she doesn't 
taste theirs. But you must stand Rrm, and not let her 
have it And if the worst comes to the worst, you 
must wire for me to come down. You just say, " Come 
at once," and I'll come. She has improved wonderfully 
of late in every way, but Dr. Slaney says her heart is in 
a very weak state, and any excitement might be fatal 
Will you do this for me ? ' 

' Yes,' said Mora solemnly, * I will.' 

They did not keep late hours at the Home Farm, 
and by ten o'clock all was quiet and most of the house- 
hold asleep. 

But Mora was lying awake, with her hands folded 
against her chin, and was learning how to pray. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

MAGGIE'S VICTORY 

For a while after the Colonel and Mr. Blake had gone 
back to London, all went very happily with the two 
girls. 

Mrs. Blake was as motherly kind to her children, as 
she called them, as could be, while old Joe's devotion 
and enthusiasm knew no bounds. It was hard to say 
which of the pair afforded him the more gratification, — 
Maggie, with her helpless ignorance of all that pertained 
to farm life, or Mora, who possessed a fund of utterly 
unreliable and highly erroneous information about most 
things connected with it 

'They be a couple of purty dunderheads,' he said 
fondly, as he watched them learning to churn under the 
half-indulgent, half-scornful supervision of old Peggy, 
who had never quite forgiven 'Maister Paul' for having 
quitted the farm. 

* I've never made anything out of a carroty poll 
yet at churning,' she confided to the old man, as she 
waited for the two in print gowns and large round-about 
aprons, who were crossing the yard to the dairy, ' and I 
never expect to ; but that dark-haired one's sharp 
enough. She'll soon learn if she sticks to it' 

As usual, Maggie speedily became tired, and it was at 
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these times that the unselfishness of Mora's love showed 
itself in its true colours. 

With that tremendous latent energy which long 
suppression seemed to have intensified rather than 
diminished, also her keen interest in this new world of 
knowledge and action, she would have remained at the 
chum till Peggy, or the next meal, brought her labours 
to an end. For a moment it seemed a hardship to 
have to leave off the delightful business just as she was 
getting into the spirit of it, and she was tempted to 
coax her friend to be patient a little longer. But the 
thought of how disastrous it was for Maggie to become 
mentally tired, and Mr. Blake's solemn trust in her, 
chased her momentary selRshness ; so, thanking old 
P^gy for the lesson, she led her charge away to find 
some fresh interest for her in the search for eggs, or a 
cautious inspection of the cows over the gate that led 
to the meadow. 

Before long she had to learn how well-grounded 
was Mr. Blake's fear that his mother might, if un- 
checked, prevail on his wife to enjoy the sweets of her 
home-brewed cider and perry. 

'What! Never tasted cider, my dear?' the old 
lady exclaimed as she was showing off the big cellars 
one morning to her two guests. 

Joe was with them, and with that native gallantry 
that distinguished him, he was holding Maggie's white 
dress by one of its folds, for fear it should get a soil 
from the damp floor. 

* Run and get a glass, Joe !' cried his mistress, * they 
must have some this very minute. Never tasted cider 
indeed I I never heard of such a thing.' 

' No, no ! ' cried Mora in sudden alarm, ' please 
don't. We must not Neither Maggie nor I may 
take anything of that kind.' And then for fear of 
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being closely pressed for a reason, she added, * We 
are both under doctor's orders, you know' ; and taking 
Maggie's hand she led her swiftly away. 

' Well, I never ! What nonsense ! As if a little 
innocent cider could hurt any one ! ' cried Mrs. Blake, 
and for a few moments she was seriously huffed, for it 
was little short of criminal in her eyes to lightly esteem 
the Home Farm brew. 

At that moment Miss Lily Chitterling stood in the 
doorway, and Mrs. Blake hailed her with a feeling of 
relief, for in her at any rate was an unfailing appreciator 
of the excellences of the local beverage. 

* Do 'ee have a glass ! ' said her hostess. * Ifs a long 
ride from the Priory.' For Miss Chitterling's habit 
and riding-whip explained clearly enough that she had 
ridden over from the Priory on horseback. 

* I never say " No " to a good offer,' said the lady, 
smacking her lips and holding out her glass for more ; 
' and I don't think there's any such cider as yours in the 
whole county.' 

Which well-merited tribute from an expert put the 
old lady into a good humour again, and enabled her to 
get over the affront put upon her by the slight Mora 
had unwittingly dealt the famous cider. 

* I hear you have your son's wife staying with you 
at last,' said Miss Lily as they made their way into the 
front parlour, * so I've come to see if you can come to 
tea at the Priory on Friday. There'll be a full moon, 
and Joe can drive you back in good time for bed. I 
know you like to get home early.' 

* Her friend. Miss Uraine, is with her, you must 
invite her too,' said Mrs. Blake. 

' Oh, certainly ! But I hope she's not stuck-up like 
those other Uraines. Is she related to them ? They're 
a high-and-mighty lot, and no mistake ! We invited 
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them to Willie's wedding last year, and they declined 
with thanks ; so pa refused them the shooting over his 
ground this season.' 

* No, she's not stuck-up,' replied Mrs. Blake. * She's 
a nice girl, but has some peculiar notions. Oh, there 
they are ! ' and she pulled the curtain on one side for 
Miss Chitterling to see them coming. 

* Which is Paul's wife ? ' asked the visitor, and when 
Maggie was pointed out as being the one, she was 
silent 

' I used to think he was sweet on you,' remarked 
the old lady with the freedom of age and intimacy. 

* He wasn't my style,' said Miss Lily with a shrug, 
and she was no doubt right 'She looks rather soft,' 
she continued with a little snort 

* Well, perhaps she does, she has extremely delicate 
health,' replied Paul's mother. But she did not like to 
hear her son's choice spoken lightly of even by Miss 
Lily, so she continued deprecatingly, * She had a terrible 
shock. There was a fire, and Paul had to rescue her 
out of the flames.* 

* Dear me, how romantic ! Perhaps that has to do 
with the colour of her hair. Miss Uraine looks clever. 
But my ! she's a dowdy.' 

By this time the two had reached the latch-gate ; 
and their hostess called them into the parlour, present- 
ing the three to each other with much formality; 
because, although Miss Chitterling was her friend and 
admired her cider, the Knoll was a much grander 
house inside and out than the Priory, and Mora's social 
position as the daughter of Colonel Uraine superior 
to that of Miss Chitterling, who had been nurtured as 
it were on a herbal draught, and who, though rich, had 
the humble juices of the pennyroyal and other wild 
* yarbs ' in her veins, instead of the blue blood of one 
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of the best families in the county. Also, Miss Lily 
was a yet unappropriated blessing of thirty-nine or 
thereabouts. 

She was also gaunt and angular, and her upper lip 
dark with a somewhat pronounced moustache ; but she 
had a cheery good-hearted way with her, and so the 
two younger women did not dislike her at first, and 
accepted her invitation with the cordiality of those to 
whom an evening out to tea is not of very frequent 
occurrence. 

While the girls stood watching her mount, she 
rattled on with all sorts of parting injunctions to Joe, 
not because she imagined for a moment that he needed 
them, but for the purpose of showing off before the two 
visitors. 

*As if ai didn* know it arl avore she were born,' 
muttered the old man, who was not very much enam- 
oured of * that there lanky gawk,* as he called her. 

* Do you play ? Ah, then bring your music ! We 
are all very musical,' she shouted to Mora, as she 
waved her whip in farewell. 

' Do you tiiink it is safe for Maggie to go out 
amongst strangers?* wrote Mora to Mr. Blake. 'To- 
day is Tuesday, and I can have your answer, or rather 
you had better send it to your mother, before Friday. 
I don't quite like Miss Chitterling's manners, and she 
has invited us to tea, and to meet some friends at the 
Priory. I want to do exactly as you wish in every- 
thing, but it is not easy to do it without advice.' 

It was anything but easy ; for callers dropped in, 
and it was such a simple usual piece of hospitality to 
have the cider brought out, and for each caller to be 
heartily pressed to take some. Often enough Mora 
herself would hand it round, and Maggie had done so 
once or twice, until her friend impressed upon her 
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that she must not, as Paul would not be pleased if 
she did so. 

' I wish he had told his mother why Maggie ought 
not even to see it/ sighed Mora one day after a rather 
close encounter with the old lady on Maggie's behalt 
' It is a mistake not to ; for though she gossips a great 
deal, she's very sensible, and too proud of him to go 
against him before strangers in such a thing as that' 

In fact her anxiety was becoming so keen that the 
charm of lovely scenery and the delicious wholesome 
life of the farm were hardly sufficient to keep her from 
longing to get back to Brombridge, and be rid of a 
responsibility that was almost greater than she could 
bear. 

To be sure Maggie had improved wonderfully. She 
had entirely lost the wild, hunted-animal look. She 
was not so hesitating in her manner ; and the dazzling 
whiteness of her skin had taken on a faint sweet bloom 
like that of a wild rose. 

She had even regained some of the lost notes in her 
once pretty song voice ; and Mora loved to hear her 
crooning to herself as she did up her hair in the early 
morning, or actually singing in a low and pathetic tone, 
as she wandered along the sand by the sea, where they 
so often went in the afternoon to gather seaweed and 
hunt for shells. 

She did not often speak of her husband ; but, 
apparently, he was never out of her thoughts. For 
she would spend an hour in spelling out the word 
" Paul " in small pink shells on the beach ; and when 
they were sitting over their beadwork, of which occupa- 
tion she was fonder than anything else, she would 
lay down her needle and arrange the beads on 
the table in a pattern that always contained the 
one dear word. 
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He had written her a little love-letter every day, 
and Mora guided her hand as one would a child's 
to answer him back again. Also the two had had 
their likenesses taken by the local photographer ; and 
poor as the picture was, it was a substantial proof that 
though Mora looked too thin and grave, Maggie had 
filled out, and was somewhat rounder than Paul had 
ever known her to be. 

At last Friday afternoon came, and Mora, who had 
been crying in private at the non-appearance of a 
message from Mr. Blake, had to face the uncertainty 
of a pleasant or unpleasant evening at the Priory. 

* I wonder if he is angry at my interference ? ' she 
mused as she followed Maggie out to the trap which 
the stable boy had brought round. 

Old Joe had donned his best Sunday clothes for 
the grand occasion, and had crowned the glory of his 
large blue coat with the velvet collar with a ridiculous 
tall hat, that being too large for him had a trick of 
resting well down on his somewhat bushy eyebrows. 

Mrs. Blake, senior, had put on her black satin gown 
and Honiton lace collar ; also a very large miniature 
of her dead husband, which hung as a pendant from a 
brown hair chain. 

The two younger women wore their Sunday frocks 
— Mora's being the much-loathed gray, somewhat dis- 
guised by a white fichu unearthed from some long- 
discarded finery of Mrs. Blake's, the new black silk 
having been discarded by Maggie in set terms. 

The drive was a three-mile one, and delightful ; for 
the hedges were in bud, and all the thickets rang with 
the love-songs of the birds. 

When they arrived at the Priory they found Miss 
Lily gorgeous in red silk and black lace, and sur- 
rounded by one or two young men, who gave one the 

T 
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idea that hair-oil was still used in those parts, also 
patchouli. 

There was quite a number of people assembled in 
the big drawing-room, and Mora soon realised that she 
was a star of considerable magnitude, being a Uraine. 

Old Mr. Chitterling was short and very fat, but 
boiling over with hospitality and good-humour; and 
though his jokes were rather strongly flavoured at times 
he meant well, and Mora got on better with him than 
with the young men. 

She had, however, to be much on her guard with 
him, she found, as they marched or rather shambled 
arm-in-arm into tea ; for he evidently knew very little 
of Mr. Blake's circumstances, and was eager to know 
more. 

* Is he as rich as they say ? ' he said in a loud voice, 
regardless of the fact that young Mrs. Blake was close 
behind with his son. 

* He is very well off,' said Monu 

' As well off as I am, for instance ? ' he continued 

* I don't know how well off you are,' retorted Mora, 
smiling painfully at him. 

But old Mrs. Blake overheard, and she came smartly 
to the rescue. 

' Now don't you go pumping Miss Uraine about our 
family matters, Mr. Chitterling ! If you want to know, 
ask me, and I'll tell you what a princely place my son 
has.' 

Before long Mora discovered that there was a 
standing feud between Mrs. Blake, senior, and Mr. 
Chitterling ; also, that Miss Lily never lost an oppor- 
tunity of assisting in the discomfiture of ' Pa,' as she 
called him ; but, on the whole, the tea was a great 
success, and Mora felt as if she had never enjoyed 
anything so much in her life, except that never-to-be- 
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forgotten first dinner at the Knoll, after which she had 
been talked to by Mr. Blake in the library, and had 
seen him smile for the first time. 

* Won't you play us something ? * asked the young 
Mr. Chitterling, opening the piano, after they had 
returned to the drawing-room. But Mora said she 
would rather do so by and by ; so the company 
played at various games with much zeal and 
enterprise. 

* Let* s have forfeits ! ' cried old Mr. Chitterling ; 
* there's no fun like 'em.' 

* No, indeed ! ' retorted his daughter, sharply, * not 
till you're out of the way, pa. You'd go kissing Miss 
Uraine and Mrs. Blake, and there 'ud be a fine to-do.' 

'Maggie is getting tired, Mrs. Blake,' said Mora 
anxiously ; * don't you think we'd better go ? ' 

* But supper'll be ready directly, my dear ! They 
won't like us to go till after supper.' 

* I should think not, indeed ! ' cried Miss Lily, who 
had been promoting her brother George's intention of 
making an impression on Miss Uraine ; ' why, Geoi^e 
is going to sing ! I'll tell you what ! Mrs. Blake, 
junior, shall lie down on the couch in the dining-room 
if she likes. She'll be all right there.' 

* I must stay with her if she does, said Mora firmly, 
and foreseeing trouble. 

* No, no, my dear, you mustn't I'll take care of her,' 
said old Mrs. Blake ; and she took Maggie by the arm 
and led her away, followed by Miss Lily, and a young 
man who acted as the useful person at a pinch. 

'You must play it for me,' whispered Mr. George 
Chitterling, placing his song on the desk, and drawing 
out the stool for Mora. 

With most unpleasant misgivings. Mora took her 
seat on the piano stool, and began to play the foolish 
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music of a harmless and feeble ditty, * Come at eve and 
kiss me, mother.' 

The singer had a good voice, but the most shadowy 
idea of how to use it ; and he bawled so loudly that 
he almost deafened the unhappy pianist, over whose 
shoulder he was obliged to peer closely at the words of 
the song. 

'You play splendidly,' he gasped, as he fanned 
himself with a piece of music, and mopped the back of 
his red neck. ' Now do play something while I take 
a rest, and then we'll have another song.' 

' Oh, do ! ' shouted several voices. 

' " Weber's Last Waltz " will have to do for them,' 
thought Mora to herself, and the association of the piece 
with another place and scene caused her to make a 
face at the cross-stitch roses on the piano front 

She had hardly got through the first few bars, how- 
ever, when she heard a sound that almost paralysed 
her for a moment, and made her start up from the 
stool, and, with blanching face and horror-stricken eyes, 
rush wildly out of the room. 

She had heard Maggie's voice cry * Paul ! Paul ! 
Paul ! ' and there was a sound of breaking glass. 

* My darling ! my pet ! what is it ? ' cried Mora, 
going up to the frightened girl, and laying hold of her 
wrist with one hand, and with the other arm encircling 
her waist 

' I want Paul,' whispered the poor thing, beginning 
to tremble violently. ' Tell Paul to come and take me 
home,' 

'Paul shall come, dearest, but we must get home 
first What is it ? ' and she drew the girl down into a 
chair, and pressed the beautiful head against her bosom 
as she had seen Paul do. 

' Go away ! ' she cried, waving her hand with an 
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imperious gesture to the people who crowded up the 
doorway to see what was the matter, and they went, 
somewhat startled in their turn at the manners of Miss 
Uraine. 

* Mother dear,' she said, and her tension of nerve 
was such that she was not aware of the terms in which 
she was addressing Mrs. Blake, ' we must get her home 
as quickly as possible. Don't wait for anybody, but 
have the trap round at once.' 

'Well, I never! What a temper!' said Miss Lily, 
crossly, when she had got back to the drawing-room. 
' All that fuss and bother because I offered her ladyship 
a little weak brandy-and-water. It serves him right 
for having married such a fool ; but Paul Blake must 
lead a pretty life of it. And that Uraine girl, too ! ' 

* You wouldn't 'a done such a thing, would you ? ' 
jibed old Mr. Chitterling, rather unkindly. * You'd 'a 
mopped it up and had some more.' 

Maggie never uttered a word as they put her into 
the trap, and Mora had to do a brief leave-taking with 
as good a grace as she could, flaring up inwardly into 
sudden anger at Mr. George's parting words : — 

* What a shame for all your fun to be spoilt by that 
red-headed wife of Blake's. I wanted you to play for 
me again.' 

As for old Mrs. Blake, she was so shaken that she 
forgot to say something cutting to her old enemy, as 
he stood in the porch watching them go. 

Once at home Maggie was put to bed as quickly as 
possible, and hot bottles laid to her ice-cold feet. 

* I'm sure she ought to have some brandy,' said the 
old lady reproachfully. * Our doctor would order some 
at once.' 

* No,' said Mora firmly. * I have given her a dose 
of what Mr. Blake always gives her when she has a 
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turn of this sort Did she have anything at die 
Chitterlings' ? ' 

' Well, she didn't taste it She dashed the glass out 
of Lily's hand. I told her it was no use to try and 
make her take it She held the glass up to her lips, 
but I don't think any went in. I don't know what 
Lily will think of you both.' 

' Oh, I don't care a bit what she or any one else 
thinks,' replied Mora, with a groan. ' I only pray that 
Maggie may get back to the Knoll safely.' 

Once again Mrs. Blake protested rather feebly, 
for she found that Mora was hard to manage, and 
that was when the latter signified her intention of 
sitting up all night However, she gave orders for the 
necessary arrangements for her so doing, and murmured 
to herself as she retired, * I wish they hadn't come. I 
like people who don't want such a fuss made. Paul 
ought to have stayed to look after his wife himself 
But she was not altogether happy about her share in 
the business, and it was some time before she slept for 
thinking how different Maggie and Mora were from 
that sensible, healthy Lily Chitterling. 

• . . . • « 

The promised Brombridge Temperance Demonstra- 
tion had come off, and whether because of its novelty, 
or because there was a sincere desire among the better 
townsfolk to welcome anything that promised to lift up 
the social life of the place, or both combined, it was 
an unprecedented success. 

For four nights Ebenezer had been barely able to 
accommodate the eager crowd that had flocked in 
nearly an hour beforehand ; and the chair had been 
successively taken by such leading local lights as the 
Mayor, the vicar, the Congregational minister, and the 
Colonel of the Royal Brombridge Rangers. 
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As for the Teetotal Warriors, from having been an 
unpopular and feeble body, they suddenly swelled 
into quite a large army ; and with their huge blue 
rosettes, and beaming faces, they filled up the organ 
gallery, or acted as stewards to show the people into 
their places, and take pledges. 

But on the iifUi and last evening the crowd was so 
great after the place was packed, that the Mayor had 
the Town Hall opened for the overflow, and took an 
extra glass by way of drinking health and prosperity 
to the movement. 

This was also the night on which Mr. Blake had 
consented to take the chair, and excitement at the 
thought of a music-hall manager presiding at a tem- 
perance meeting was at its height 

* Such a thing has never been done before,' said the 
oldest teetotaler, who, at eighty-five, had walked ten 
miles in, and would walk ten miles out after the 
meeting. 

Dean Gorsetown and the Rev. Robert Paine were 
the two principal speakers, so it was arranged that 
while the one spoke at Ebenezer, the other should 
speak at the Town Hall, and vice versa. 

Mr. Blake made an excellent chairman. He had a 
charming voice and delivery ; and when he finished a 
short emphatic speech on the need for improvement 
in the town, with these words : * I can assure you 
there will be no drink licence applied for, either for 
Sellcuts' or the hotel in connection with it,' the 
cheering was immense, and it was some little time 
before it subsided sufficiently for him to make the next 
announcement 

He had to leave before the meeting was over, as he 
had to catch a train for London, he said. As he 
passed down the quiet passage by the side of the chapel 
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to his carriage, he heard a voice, which he knew to be 
that of Mr. Bleby, sa3ring — 

' Capital advertisement, eh, Mr. Cox ? You and I 
'ud like to puif our businesses that way, wouldn't we? 
And to see that fellow Paine kowtowing to a person 
like Blake ! Well, thank goodness, they've had no 
countenance from me. I don't give a fig for such 
teetotalism ; no, nor such religion either ! ' 

Mr. Blake only smiled to himselC 'That's Bleby 
all over,' he said. 

The train for Bickerton left Paddington at midnight, 
but Mr. Blake managed to catch it, and as he settled 
himself comfortably amid the hired white pillows, and 
pulled his fur rug round him, he thought of Mora's 
belated letter, and murmured before dropping off to 
sleep, * I wonder how it came to be so delayed ? ' 

Meanwhile Mora had spent a strange night, for 
Maggie had slept so very movelessly, that she had 
stooped over her many times to make sure she was 
breathing. 

Peggy had placed a little spirit stove with all 
the necessary appurtenances for making tea on the 
broad window seat, and at three o'clock Mora felt so 
empty and forlorn that she set to work to brew some 
as noiselessly as possible. 

She, however, managed to drop a lump of sugar, 
and Maggie awoke. 

'Have some tea, darling?' said Mora, bending over her. 

* I dreamt Paul was here,' whispered Maggie, look- 
ing round. 

' He will come soon,' said Mora, handing her a 
steaming cup, and settling the pillow at her back, little 
guessing how true the words were. * I'm going to send 
him a telegram as soon as ever the post-office is open, 
telling him to come at once.' 
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' Oh, I am so glad/ said Maggie, ' I want to go 
home. I want to be with Paul. I shall die if he 
stays away. I only want you and him.' Then she 
gave back the cup, kissed Mora's hand, and turned 
over and was soon asleep again. 

By and by the objects in the little room grew 
more and more distinct, and the noises of the farm- 
yard indicated that the night was past 

Very slowly, for she was tired, stiff, and cold 
after her night's vigil, Mora went to the window and 
looked out on the brightening landscape. She could 
see the sea-gulls trotting about in the field, and flying 
over the sea, and now and then she heard their voices 
calling from the low cliffs. 

Then she watched a narrow rim of gold as it 
appeared above a heath-covered slope, widening and 
widening till the long streak caught the waves, and 
seemed to set the sea aflame. 

How long she stood there she did not know, but 
the sound of a railway whistle, continuous and piercing, 
recalled her to the fact that life inside the house was 
astir, and that Pegg>' was calling to the stable-boy 
across the yard. 

Going to the washstand she dipped the corner of a 
towel into the fresh cold water, and revived her weary 
face with it, then, considerably refreshed, she moved 
noiselessly round to the window that looked along the 
garden path, down the steep and winding road that 
led to the station. 

She had been gazing on the dewy grass and moist 
rosebushes for a few minutes when the latch of the gate 
clicked, and Paul Blake walked up the path. 

In another moment she was downstairs, and in the 
parlour, and before she had time to think was in his 
arms. 
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* My dear/ he said hoarsely, * is she all right ? ' 
'Yes/ replied Mora, sobbing, *but oh, I'm so glad 

youVe come,' and she held his hand as though afraid 
to let it go. ' She stood out so bravely, and smashed 
the glass rather than take it But it frightened her, 
and she cried out for you. I haven't left her all night 
till this moment' 

* You have not even taken your things off/ he said 
with deep feeling, * how good you are ! Thank God 
you were with her ! Now go to bed at once. I'll take 
your place.' 

Mora did as he told her with a peace of heart such 
as she had never felt before. 

Thus it was that when about half-past seven Maggie 
opened her eyes, it was with a happy little cry, * I 
dreamt you were here.' 

*So I am/ he said. 'I've come to take you 
home.' 

* Are you surprised to see me ? ' Paul asked as he 
joined his mother at her punctual eight o'clock break- 
fast 

* I've given up being surprised at anything you do, 
long ago/ she replied, * and I'm only too glad to see 
you. But the Chitterlings will never forgive your wife 
and Miss Uraine/ 

* They needn't,' he retorted. * They are a vulgar lot 
There's no love lost We shall return on Monday, and 
the lovely Lily will never be such a fool as to fall out 
with you.* 

On Sunday all the Home Farm party went to 
church, and it is to be feared that old Mrs. Blake felt 
such a sense of exultation over her neighbours as her 
distinguished -looking son and his wife and Miss 
Uraine, whose hat and muff atoned for the worthlessness 
of her dress, passed up the aisle, that she forgot to 
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single out Miss Chitterling for the accustomed nod of 
greeting. 

As for old Mr. Chitterling, he was so perturbed by 
the sight of so much beauty, that he made some of the 
responses in the wrong place, and upset the equilibrium 
of his daughter at the end of the * Te Deum/ causing 
her to pinch him with some severity, by singing * let 
me never be confounded ' in a voice so stentorian as to 
completely drown that of the curate. 

The feeble and iniirm vicar preached a long and 
dreary sermon on the words * Weeping may endure for 
a night, but joy cometh in the morning.' 

While he was giving out the text, Mora looked 
quickly across the old square pew at Mr. Blake, and 
their eyes met. 

* How they waste their opportunities,' said the latter 
as they sauntered home, Maggie on one arm and Mora 
on the other, old Mrs. Blake lingering behind to speak 
to Miss Lily ; ' we could have given him a few points 
for a much livelier sermon on such a text as that' 

*Yes,* replied Mora, for the text had sent her 
memory back over four very impressive nights in her 
life, — the night of the fire ; that of her leaving home ; 
of lying awake and repenting in the hospital ward ; and 
the last night. 

Meanwhile a letter from Mr. Blake to Mrs. Uraine 
was speeding through the post, and within it the 
former- had slipped a prepaid telegram form to ensure 
a certain and speedy reply. But he had kept his own 
counsel, for even he was not quite sure how far he had 
succeeded in managing Mora's mpther. 

* I think,' so he had written to Mrs. Uraine, * that it 
will be easier for you and Miss Mora to meet in our 
drawing-room after what has taken place. So will you 
consent to her returning home with us, and being our 
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guest for a day or two ; and will you and the Colonel 
favour us with your company at dinner on Tuesday 
evening at seven ? I have no wish but to help yoa 
both over a rather embarrassing meeting. Miss Mora's 
great kindness to my dear wife justifies me in what 
might otherwise seem as interference, and sometimes an 
outsider can render a little service of this kind more 
easily than a member of the family can.' 

For a long time Mrs. Uraine held the letter in her 
hand and mused over its proposals in silence ; they were 
so astounding in the light of her past attitude to the 
Knoll and its inmates, and yet so natural as coming 
from Mr. Blake. At last she spoke out loud, forgetting 
that the Colonel was reading his Field News in the 
arm-chair by the window — 

' I have never met a man like him/ she said, ' he's so 
thoughtful and straightforward. If only he were a 
Christian, and not connected with the stage ! He 
writes such a gentlemanly letter.' 

* Who's that, my dear ? ' asked her husband, diplo- 
matically. 

*Oh, ifs Mr. Blake, Henry. Bickerton doesn't 
suit his wife, and he's bringing her and Mora home 
to-morrow, and he wants Mora to stay a day or two at 
the Knoll, and invites you and me to dine with them 
the next day.' 

' And shall you accept ? ' asked the Colonel warily. 
For he knew that if he appeared too sure of her 
acquiescence, she would be likely to retreat into 
hostility. 

* Well, I think there is reason in what he says,* 
remarked Mrs. Uraine, folding up the letter and putting 
it into her pocket, ' and that is that it will make it less 
embarrassing for Mora under the circumstances.' 

'Very considerate of him,' murmured the Colonel 
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behind his paper, and smih'ng silently at the masterful 
management of Paul Blake. 

* Of course it is a little soon for her to be coming 
home before the town has done gossiping about her 
illness and absence/ continued Mora's mother, ' but I 
shall be glad to see the poor child again, and now that 
Ted is so taken up with Mr. Ross, it is rather a good 
thing that she should have a companion so near at 
hand. That young Mrs. Blake seems quite a gentle 
and ladylike creature.' 

So the Colonel went oif with a light heart, and 
thanked Heaven, being a large-minded man, that what 
he hadn't been able to do in the long years in which he 
had had the opportunity, another man had accomplished 
in a few months. 

* To think of his managing her as neatly as that ! ' 
he remarked to Ted, who had invited his careful inspec-' 
tion of one fair but unmistakable hair on his upper lip. 

' You are going to stay a day or two with us,' said 
Mr. Blake to Mora after they had waved their last fare- 
wells to old Mrs. Blake, and Peggy, and Joe. * I've 
written to cook to have the lilac room put ready 
for you.* 

* Oh, Mr. Blake ! Oh, Maggie I ' cried Mora, her face 
suifusing with a rapture that did away with all its 
pallor, and gave a charming softness to her eyes, and 
it was significant also that she did not think it necessary 
to ask as of old, 'But do you think mother will let me ? ' 

'Your mother has written quite a kind telegram,* 
said the manager, ' and she and your father are going 
to dine with us on Wednesday.' 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 

The hoardings had long been up round the ruins of 
Sellouts', but for the past few days there had been 
hammering early and late over the erection of fresh 
ones, that extended all along the street in front of the 
Green Grapes, as far as the bank, and it was rumoured 
that with the exception of the latter, the houses and 
buildings were going to be pulled down, to make way 
for Mr. Blake's new theatre, and some other projected 
institutions that were to change the whole character of 
the town. 

* It'll bring another judgment on Brombridge,* said 
Mrs. Cox tearfully, while testifying at a somewhat scanty 
assembly of the Narrow Way Pilgrims. * It's going 
to be grander far than the old one, more alluring to 
souls. As for the talk of its clearing away the houses 
in the Cut, that might have been done by the police 
long ago. I've no faith in Satan casting out Satan. 
That Mr. Blake's working for his own ends, you may be 
sure. There'll be another fire and another judgment 
Oh, I hope as there'll be a flood, or an earthquake, or 
something to put a stop to all this wickedness ! ' 

Pilgrim Blodger followed suit, but it was noticed 
that he was not quite so fervent as usual in his denun- 
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ciation of the projected building ; and that he con- 
cluded his rather mild deprecation of it, by reminding 
his fellow-pilgrims that whatever iniquity might be con- 
nected with the new scheme, nothing could be worse 
than the state of things in the past. 

* We must remember/ he said, facing Sister Cox as 
he said so, 'that the man who is leasing Sellcuts' 
estate for all his new building, is the man who tried to 
get the Mayor, Corporation, and Police to shut off the 
Cut, and they wouldn't or couldn't do it. Maybe the 
Lord is using him as an instrument to work out His 
own righteous purposes after all. We've been praying 
and asking the Lord to do it this long while, and per- 
haps He's answering our prayers by sending a theatre 
man to do it for Him. So that what the Churches, 
nor the Town Council, nor the Police haven't done, h^s 
going to do, and it's the Lord's doing, and it's mar- 
vellous in our eyes ' ; and Pilgrim Blodger groaned as 
he sat down, but it was partly because Mr. Bleby had 
risen to his feet — it was near dinner-time, and Mrs. 
Blodger's temper had not yet improved. 

* Sister Cox was saying,' said Mr. Bleby, * that she 
hoped there'd be a flood, or an earthquake, to put an 
end to all this wickedness ; and so there will be at the 
end of this dispensation ' ; and his eye glittered with a 
wild light as he proceeded with much length and many 
quotations to expatiate on the ' time, and times, and 
half a time,' that was to be the limit of God's patience 
with a rascally world, whose badness would finally 
detach it from the last remaining strand of divine 
mercy, and let it drop into endless perdition. 

Where the comfort or stimulus to better life came 
in in this kind of teaching, it would be hard to say ; and 
in Mr. Bleby's case it was evident that he was not 
improving, but deteriorating fast from what he had been 
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in the days when he was a conscientious, if cantan- 
kerous deacon of Ebenezer. 

He had always been sharp and somewhat vicious of 
tongue, but had maintained a reputation for beii^ 
pretty reh'able in his statements ; and those who most 
resented his rancour would often go to him for infor- 
mation, and make the best of his harsh judgments 
But since his desertion of Ebenezer he seemed to have 
been going down-hill ; and the Narrow Way Pilgrims 
were not so proud of their acquisition, nor so subser- 
vient to his dictatorship, as at first Also his refusal to 
take any part in the temperance demonstration had 
rather told against him ; even the beer-logged tanner 
having been heard to remark in the bar of the Goat 
and Fold, that if h£d made such a profession of being 
a teetotaler, he wouldn't have 'given 'em the cold 
shoulder same as Bleby done.' 

When Mr. Bleby passed from glib condemnation of 
the universe, and all it contained, to the personal 
dooming by name of Mr. Paine, Mr. Blake, the Mayor, 
and some others, of whose souls he evidently held a 
very poor opinion, Mr. Blodger could stand it no longer, 
and rose to go with a look of such determination on 
his face that Mrs. Cox's curiosity was roused, and she 
followed him out. 

' He won't do himself nor us any good with such 
loose talk as that,' he said moodily ; ' and I'm not 
going to stand by and hear it. We'll be had up for 
libel if he's not stopped somehow.' 

* It seems to me he's going a bit too far,' she replied 
uneasily. * He's kept Cox away these last three times ; 
but Cox always was kind o' timid. If he'd only keep 
to burning the whole world of sinners, it 'ud be all 
right ; but when he comes to naming those he'd like to 
see in the flames, it's going too far,' and she nodded 
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her head with the air of one who has uttered words of 
wisdom, — * it's going too far.' 

By this time the two had emerged from the 
entrance of the iron building, and were facing the 
big advertisements on Sellcuts' hoardings. 

'One of them's a picture of the swimming-baths 
that's going to be,' said Mr. Blodger pacificatorily. 

' For washing the dirt of the music hall off them,' 
sniffed Mrs. Cox. 

' And another a gymnasium,' he went on, without 
noticing her interruption. 

'Bodily exercise profiteth little,' said the rotund 
lady, ' and no good'll come of it that I can see.' 

' It'll make a lot of business in the town,' pleaded 
the other pilgrim, whose persistence began to force 
itself on Sister Cox's dull intellect 

* You're wanting to say something ; whatever is it. 
Brother Blodger?' 

* The fact is I'm not satisfied with Brother Bleby,' 
he answered ; ' I'm going back to Ebenezer,' and he 
turned swiftly down the fittle lane that led to his shop 
and bakery. 

That afternoon Mr. Paine and his little son Conrad 
were returning from a somewhat long walk out into 
the country, where they had been to visit a bed- 
ridden member of Ebenezer, who had been among 
the warmest to welcome the minister a year ago. He 
had, alas I met with an accident at the mill, and was 
making a slow and painful recovery ; but his Sunday 
afternoons were cheered and enlivened by a visit from 
the pastor or one of his household. 

Conrad had, as usual, been plying his father with 
long strings of theological and other conundrums, and 
they were standing still to take breath on the road 
close to the cemetery. 

U 
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' Father, why is it that, when it's nice and wann, 
God lets the trees wear plenty of pretty green dodies; 
and, when ifs cold and snowy. He takes all tfadr 
clothes away, and they've to stand up naked in all th 
frost with nothing on, poor things ? ' 

While his father was framing a suitable reply, he 
saw the lumbering form of Mr. Blodger turn out of the 
gate, and accordingly saluted him with a cordial ' Good | 
afternoon.' 

'I wanted a word with you/ said the pilgrin 
nervously, and they walked along side by side, the 
minister waiting for the other to speak. 

' I left Ebenezer a year before you came,' said the 
latter at last ; ' things had gone to sleep there ; the 
town was getting worse and worse ; and the Narrcnr 
Way Pilgrims seemed to have the true light, thoi^ 
my wife she's always been against them, not holding 
with an iron building for worship. But I've been kind 
of drawn to you, — yes I have,' said the pilgrim, gather- 
ing courage as he talked, ' 'specially since you've took 
up the temperance work same as you've done ; and I 
want to come back to Ebenezer. Bleby's doing a lot 
of harm in our place, and I don't get no kind of 
comfort out of it, now he's there.' 

' We shall be very pleased to have you among us 
again,' said Mr. Paine warmly, as he stopped and held 
out his hand ; ' you know what to expect of me. I 
shan't ever preach exactly as you would like about 
everlasting torment, and the eternal failure of goodness ; 
but I believe we are both aiming at the same thii^ 
and there's unfailing comfort in the brotherhood of 
Jesus Christ' 

' Yes, that's it ! ' cried Mr. Blodger, brightening up ; 
' I get tired of all this talk of flames and burning. 
Since I saw Sellcuts' on fire, and thought of poor 
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Williams getting burned in trying to save that girl, and 
Mr. Blake risking his life to snatch his young wife from 
the flames, I've somehow felt a bit troubled as to 
whether God wouldn't do for loving-kindaess what the 
flreman did for duty, and the husband did for love. 
He's a good man, is Mr Blake,' he continued ; ' and 
I'm sorry when I think how I was down on him at the 
inquest I've been thinking over it a deal since, and 
I'd rather trust myself in the company of him and you 
. at the Last Day than with Bleby,' 

So when they had returned home, and Conrad plied 
his father with the yet unsolved riddle of the trees, the 
latter replied cheerfully enough — 

' Oh, you needn't pity the trees in winter, my boy 
They are so much stronger for having the wind blow 
them well about, and clean all the fungus off them. 
They would become limp and weak if they always had 
millions of leaves to carry, and never any rest Grod 
knows what's best for both trees and men.' 

On the following day, when Mrs. Cox heard the 
news of Mr. Blodger's formal retirement from the 
Narrow Way Pilgrimage, she was very angry ; and in 
the evening donned the stem majesty of her Sunday 
bonnet, and went round to ar^e with him, and bring 
him back to the fold. 

Now, Mrs. Blodger was so pleased with her spouse 
for having thrown over the iron building, as she called 
it, that, being in a good humour, she had volunteered 
her services behind the counter, while he took a quiet 
nap in the little parlour at the back of the shop ; 
consequently she was on hand to tackle Sister Cox, to 
his great relief, and this is what he heard — 

' Is your husband in 7 ' 

' He's in ; but I'm taking his place. What d'you 
want ? ' 
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* I want to see him for a few minutes.' 

' Well, as I said before, I'm taking his place. What 
d'you want to see him for ? ' 

' I want to know if ifs true he's going back to 
Ebenezer.' 

'Yes, it's quite true. He ought never to have 
left it' 

'Thafs as may be,' retorted Mrs. Cox, her spirit 
rising up in wrath against the sallow-faced little womao 
behind the counter. ' I want to know why he's 
leaving us, that's alL' 

* Because he ought never to have belonged to you, 
that's why ' ; and Mrs. Blodger gazed at her visitor 
with a stony eye, as she clutched a flabby bun and an 
ancient jam tart from a tray under the counter, aod 
gave them to a small client demanding ' a ha'porth 
of stale.' 

'Who's been leading him on to this?' continued 
Mrs. Cox, whose feet were banning to ache, and there 
was no chair on which to rest 

* The Pilgrims has.' 

'Has Mr. Blake anything to do with it?' cried 
Mrs. Cox, getting fairly exasperated. ' I know he and 
Mr. Paine are friendly.' 

•You'd better ask him,' was the reply; and Mrs. 
Blodger, whose beady black eyes were brimming over 
with enjoyment, began weighing out some flour, to her 
visitor's further discomfort 

* You might give me a reason,' plaintively continued 
the other, climbing down ; ' Pilgrim Blodger and me 
have been leaders for close on a year, an' I don't 
think he ought to cut it without explaining why he's 
done so.' 

* He's going to let you have a turn with Mr. Bleby/ 
replied Mrs. Blodger, pouring the contents of the scale 
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into a bag ; ' he hasn't a wife and family, and 'twon't 
matter if h^s late for dinner on Sunday.* 

' Mrs. Blodger/ said the other, gathering her mantle 
closer round her, previous to taking her departure, * are 
you a converted woman ? ' 

* No, Tm not ! And I don't want to be — at least 
TiO\your sort Good evening, Mrs. Cox,' 

*• There/ she said, rubbing her hands in her apron 
and watching the bulky person of her foe across the 
lane, ' she hasn't got much change out of me I Blodger 
is well out of it Til put in a sweet roll for Mrs. 
Paine's boys in the morning.' 

By and by her husband came into the shop, and 
his manner to his hard-working, if worldly-wise, wife 
was more deferential than it had been for a long time ; 
and from that evening her temper began to mellow, 
and she refrained from the fierce nagging that had so 
interfered with her husband's peace of mind. She also 
accompanied him once a Sunday to Ebenezer, and 
confessed that she liked Mr. Paine's sermons, there was 
some sense in them. 

..... 

It was nearly a month after Mr. Blodger's desertion 
of the Narrow Way Pilgrims, when one morning 
towards the end of May, the sound of tolling came 
slowly and solemnly over the town in the quiet of the 
hour before toil begins. 

' Robert, do you hear that ? ' cried Mrs. Paine, who 
had opened the window to let in the fresh early breeze. 

Boom I boom I it sounded, swaying to and fro 
across the chimneys and roofs ; and most of those 
who heard it knew it was the death-knell being rung 
from the tower of St Columba. 

' Does Dr. Slaney know who it is ? ' asked an eager 
voice at the surgery door. 
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'Yes, sir, I think he does, most likely. He was 
sent for to the Knoll about midnight,' said the woman 
who was shaking the mat at the door, * and he has been 
there ever since.' 

Alas I it was too true ; for, a little past twelve, Mr. 
Blake's carriage had come with an urgent request that 
the doctor would return without a moment's delay and 
bring restoratives with him. 

When he entered the bedroom he found the 
windows wide open, and Mrs. Blake lying on the 
couch with her night-clothing thrown back to give 
more air, while Mora and Mr. Blake, almost as pale 
as the white face on the pillow, were wringing out hot 
fomentations, and placing them with trembling touch 
on the fluttering heart, or wrapping them round the 
lifeless hands and feet 

After an hour or two, in which Dr. Slaney had tried 
the effect of electricity, she had apparently revived, and 
asked for some tea. Then she had pulled her husband's 
hand to her lips, and murmured something about leav- 
ing him, and had dozed again in that strange, motionless 
way that Mora had witnessed through the night at 
Bickerton. 

So the three watched in the terrible silence, when 
the soft chime of the clock on the stairs seemed almost 
too loud to be borne, none of them moving from their 
various positions lest even the faintest of noises might 
disturb and frighten the sleeper, whose life was passing 
with the passing of the night 

About four or so the birds began to sing with so 
much vigour that Mora looked across to Dr. Slaney to 
shut the window, and at that moment the first sunlight 
glimmered upon the beautiful red - gold hair with 
sudden glory. 

Soon after, Maggie opened her eyes and gaied 
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at her husband with a strange moveless look of 
wonder. 

* What is it, my dearest ? ' he said. 

But she made no answer, gave a tiny sigh, and 
seemed to go to sleep again. 

* It's all over, my dear girl,' whispered the doctor. 
* Come.' 

• • • • • 

When it became known through the medium of the 
postman and milkman that the master of the Knoll 
stood alone and desolate in the dumb agony of the 
grief that had fallen upon him, there arose on all sides 
a passion of tears and sympathy that did credit to the 
good feeling of Brombridge. 

Indeed the early business of domestic and shop life 
was almost suspended for two or three hours, under the 
weight of the bereavement of Sellcuts' manager. 

Among the first to receive the dreadful tidings were 
Colonel and Mrs. Uraine ; and they came so quickly 
as almost to follow the groom back to the Knoll. 

To the honour of Mora's mother be it said that she 
acted with the most surprising tenderness and delicacy ; 
and when Dr. Slaney suggested his returning to his 
surgery to send for a woman whose calling was that of 
layer-out of the dead, she said at once, * Oh no, don't 
let stranger's hands touch the dear child. Her maid 
and I will do what is requisite.' 

Furthermore, it showed the common sense and 
wisdom that are bom of sympathy, that when Mora, 
with her eyes blinded with tears, insisted on taking her 
part in the last sad ministrations, her mother did not 
mention that it was highly improper, but let her do so, 
merely hoping that it would not get about 

Mr. and Mrs. Paine came just at the finish of the 
sacred task, and in that supreme moment of weeping 
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with those whose weeping was so tender Mrs. Uraine 
forgot all about her views on Dissent, and she and the 
Baptist minister's wife took on them the pitiful hospi- 
talities necessitated by the blow that had fallen on the 
head of the house. 

' Don't let me have time to think yet I ' cried Mora. 
' Let me be doing something I But go to him some 
of you ! He is alone. Make him have something to 
eat He will die if he isn't comforted.' 

So Colonel Uraine made his way to the morning- 
room, and found the door locked. 

* Let me in, my dear fellow,' he said. 

The door was slowly opened by the master of the 
Knoll, and quickly locked again. 

' I can't face them yet I'm putting my poor girl's 
things away.' 

' Let Mora help do so ; think how she has loved 
her,' said the Colonel huskily. 

The flowers had been put into the cold little hands, 
and Mora had kissed the still face, when her father 
whispered in her ear, ' He is putting her things away ; 
go and help him, he looks knocked over.' 

Mr. Blake was standing in the bay, with a leathern 
case in his hand. It was the photograph taken at 
Bickerton. Mora looked over his shoulder at it in 
silence till her sob seemed to recall him, and, looking at 
her with his eyes full of tears that did not fall, he said — 

* There wasn't anything we could have done to have 
made her happier or stronger, was there ? ' 

' No,' sobbed Mora, * we made her as happy as ever 
we could.' And she hid her swollen and tear-stained 
face in her handkerchief lest it should add to his grief 
to witness another's. 

'I cannot thank you for all you have done and 
suffered for her/ he went on. * It's made all the differ- 
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ence in her life ' — and then he broke down, and, sinking 
into a chair, buried his face in the hands that rested on 
the table, and burst out into one pitiful cry of anguish 
that had been gathering all through the hours of a watch 
that he had known full well could only end in one way. 

* Oh, my darling ! To think it has ended so 1 To 
think that it has all been in vain, and that my love 
has failed. And you could not stay with me.' 

It was another lesson in sorrow to Mora, that it is 
harder to see a grief that you cannot comfort than to 
bear your own, and the bowed man at the table did 
not, and could not, have measured the pain of her who 
stood so silently beside him. 

Then Mora remembered that there was some coffee 
in the dining-room, and she left the room noiselessly, 
locking the door behind her, and taking the key. 

On her return she found him still sitting where she 
had left him ; but she made him drink the coffee. 

* Let father stay with you now that I have to go home,* 
she whispered, as he bowed his head on his hands and 
made no sound. 

After a while he rose up, saying — 

* Yes, of course you must go home now that she has 
gone. Tell your father I would rather have him stay 
than any one else.* 

So Mora's first home-coming after her rash and 
impulsive running away from it, was hand-in-hand with 
her mother, bitterly weeping, with the chill of the 
valley of the shadow on her life ; and a feeling as if 
the end of all things had come in the passing away 
of the friend through whom she had learnt so much, in 
the few months of their close friendship. 

< There's a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them how we will' 



CHAPTER XX 



A LONG FAREWELL 



It was an hour before the funeral, and Mora was 
altering the position of the buttons on a new black 
jacket which had just come from the tailor's. 

* Oh, I'm so glad I'm going,' she was thinking. ' It 
would be such a cold thing to let only men stand round 
her when she is laid in her last bed. I hope it won't 
make mother ill.' 

For Mrs. Uraine had once more risen to the occa- 
sion, and finding her daughter resolute about going to 
the burial, had resolved on accompanying her, so that 
the proprieties might not be unduly outraged. 

In Brombridge it was not considered quite the thing 
for ladies to be seen at funerals ; in fact, it was regarded 
as the dividing line between women and ladies, that in 
times of grief and burial the former sought no seclusion 
from ordinary daily life and publicity, and the latter 
were obliged to maintain it for rigidly appointed periods 
varying from a month to a year, according to the near- 
ness or distance of relationship with the deceased. 

Consequently when Mora broached the subject ol 
her mourning attire as being necessary for the funeral, 
her mother had exclaimed — 

* You go to the funeral ? Oh no, my dear. That 
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would not be at all the correct thing to do ! It is 
never done by gentlewomen.' 

' I mean to go, mother/ said Mora, raising her sad 
eyes to her mother, 'even if I walk by myself to the 
cemetery, and meet them at the grave.' 

* Well, I don't know what people will think of you,' 
said Mrs. Uraine somewhat coldly ; * well-ordered grief 
is one thing, but extravagant sorrow is another. Only 
men ought to be seen at funerals.' 

' Oh, what do I care for what any o;ie thinks ! ' cried 
Mora, bursting into tears, ' when Maggie only wants me 
to do one thing more for her, and when it's done, there'll 
never be anything else to do ! ' 

One lesson Mrs. Uraine had learnt of late was, that 
it was less dangerous to let Mora do as she wanted 
than to try to prevent her. 

So she left the room saying : ' I will go and speak 
to your father about it' 

* Better let her go,' said the Colonel, who also had a 
strong conviction that it was safer to give Mora her 
head than hold her in too tightly. 

' If that is your decision, I shall have to go too, 
Henry,' said Mrs. Uraine. * It would be most improper 
for Mora to be the only lady present' 

* She won't be, my dear,' replied the Colonel, * some 
of the nurses of the hospital where the Blakes were 
married are coming, and some of the Camelot Theatre 
Company. But do come, it will seem much more 
fitting that you should be there. Mrs. Paine, and one 
or two Brombridge ladies are coming.' 

* It will be a very mixed lot,' said Mrs. Uraine 
calmly ; * I hope those theatre people will behave them- 
selves. Of course I must go to protect Mora ; that 
settles it' 

From which it will be seen that though Mrs. Uraine 
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was waking up wonderfully, she was not quite clear 
enough to see things as they are, and was still, as it 
were, setting her watch by local time, instead of 
Greenwich, which is set by the sun. 

* Tm going with you to poor dear Mrs. Blake's 
funeral,' said Mrs. Uraine to her daughter. So Mora 
knew that her mother had been managed at last by 
her husband the Colonel 

While Mora was adjusting the aforesaid buttons 
she heard the sound of wheels grating on the drive, 
and, looking out, saw that a cab had driven up to the 
porch-^-one of the station cabs. 

* I wonder who it is ? ' she murmured. 

' Mother little thought what she was buying me this 
black silk for,' she continued, as she put on the once 
scouted piece of attire — * how Maggie disliked it ! ' — and 
at the thought of the time at Bickerton, and that disastrous 
evening at the Chitterlings, her tears flowed afresh, and 
for a few moments she was utterly overcome. 

She was recalled to herself again by her father's 
voice saying, as he knocked at the door, ' Come, my 
dear, it is time to go across.' 

Silently Mora and the Colonel passed to the Knoll 
by the back way. 

' Your cousin Harry has come down for the funeral, 
and he has taken your mother round by the front,' said 
the Colonel. 'But I thought you'd rather come the 
old way.* 

' Harry come down ! ' cried Mora, and something of 
resentment shot through her mind at the thought of his 
presence at such a time. 

' He will expect me to entertain him, and I want to 
be alone,' was her silent comment 

The carriages were all in waiting in the drive, and 
as Mora passed along the corridor from the smoking- 
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room to the hall she saw the bearers carrying out the 
oak coffin with all the wreaths on it, and, turning deadly v 
cold, retreated into the morning-room to pull herself 
together. 

Paul was there, and she had not seen him since she 
had left him with his head on his hands on that morn- 
ing of Maggie's last going to sleep. 

He took her hand in silence, and she suddenly 
resolved to be very strong and self-controlled for his 
sake, and they went out to join the others. 

In silence Mr. Blake gave his arm to Mrs. Uraine, 
Mora and her father following them into the first 
carriage, which immediately rolled away after the open 
car in front which bore the wealth of flowers, and what 
lay beneath them. 

When the service in the cemetery chapel was over, 
and the procession was standing by the grave. Mora 
found that her cousin had placed himself by her, and 
that Ted was on her other side. Her veil was a thick 
black gauze one, worn with the hat the Blakes had 
given her, and she could not see very plainly through 
it ; but she knew that Dr. Slaney was standing on one 
side of Mr. Blake, and her father on the other ; and 
she also knew that Mr. Carmichael's voice sounded 
very far away, and that the whole thing seemed like a 
scene in a dark and troubled dream, from which there 
must soon come an awakening. 

They all returned from the grave in the order in 
which they had gone to it, and the only time Mr. 
Blake's voice broke the silence was just as they reached 
the porch, when he said to Mrs. Uraine — 

* Will you please let Miss Uraine come in to-morrow 
at ten, there are a few little things I want her to take 
charge of belonging to my poor wife, while I am away. 
You'll bring her in, won't you ? ' he said to the Colonel. 
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Dinner at Brombridge Hall was a very sOent 
meal, for Mora had locked herself into the turret- 
room, and begged to be excused ; and Harry Margetson 
was, to say the least of it, not genial, for Mora had only 
shaken hands with him and rushed away. 

Mrs. Uraine and Mr. Ross kept up a spasmodic 
conversation under difficulties, and Ted was mute and 
preoccupied. 

Meanwhile Colonel Uraine and Mrs. Paine were 
doing their best to look after the twelve guests who 
had come down from London, and were going back by 
the four o'clock train. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Simpson, the two Mackays, 
and Dickie Carter, had come to represent the Camelot ; 
three leading officials in the Conway Building Works ; 
and four pretty Sisters from the Mercy Hospital had 
also come to testify by their presence the S3anpathy 
and respect felt for the man whose young wife had 
died less than eighteen months after the romantic 
wedding in the hospital chapel. 

Naturally Mrs. Paine and Mrs. Simpson made 
friends ; and when, lunch being over, the Colonel was 
deputed to say the last words of respectful and 
sympathetic farewell to Mr. Blake on behalf of his 
departing guests, they elected to spend a quiet hour at 
the parsonage, instead of going for a walk with the rest 

Mr. Paine had undertaken to escort the Sisters and 
the Mackays to see the ruins beyond the gaol, and 
the three officials hurried away to inspect the progress 
that had been made in pulling down the buildings on 
the site of the new scheme. 

Dickie Carter preferred going off on his own hook, 
he said. 

'There's not another man like him,* said Jane 
Elizabeth later on, as she sat nursing Mrs. Paine's baby 
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girl, and resting her feet on the fender in the cosy 
study. * He's like two men rolled into one. He does 
the most unselfish and generous things you can 
imagine ; and yet I've known him be as hard and 
close-fisted in others.' 

'I do so want to know how he made his money, 
and where he gets it from/ sighed Mrs. Paine ; ' it 
makes me so uncomfortable when he gives it me, to 
think it may have been got by the ruin of girls on the 
stage, or other ways as bad.' 

* Well, you may make your mind easy,' said her 
visitor briskly. ' His father gave him a good education, 
and the rest he's done himself. He had one year of 
very hard struggle in London when he left the farm in 
Devonshire, and then he got taken on at the Conway 
Works. They were in low water at the time, but 
you've no idea how quickly he picked them up. 
Everything he does succeeds. He went from being 
foreman into partnership. He's built several theatres. 
The Camelot, which my husband manages, is one. 
You may always know Mr. Blake's theatres — the 
dressing-rooms are decent, the women's quite separate 
from the men's, and it's not so draughty behind the 
scenes. Then he took to acting, and you never heard 
any one act Romeo as he did. But the life didn't suit 
him, so he took to managing instead. He's the best 
manager there is except my husband. You can trust 
him to keep his word and do the right thing. He s 
been a kind, good friend to me, I can tell you. Not 
but what he's " near " sometimes. I've known him, 
rich as he is, wait ten minutes for a 'bus to save cab 
fare. And once he paid for a cab for me, and I said 
it 'ud be two shillings, and as he had nothing less than 
half-a-crown, he made me give him sixpence change ! 
Just think of it ! and he so rich ! But you don't mind 
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those things coining from him. He's a very good man 
too. He never mixed with the dirty lot there is oo 
the stage just as there is everywhere else. When be 
was manager of the Camelot, the girls had to behave 
themselves. He wouldn't have no nonsense. But my ! 
how some of them hated him for it ! Those Dukelles 
did, and some others of their kidney, though I most 
say you don't often meet people as bad as them on the 
stage or off it It was rather hard on my husbaod 
taking the management after such a one as Mr. Blake 
But in one way it made it easier: Charlie's Tfery 
particular/ and Mrs. Simpson drew herself up proudly 
at the thought, 'and he won't have any foul talk or 
slanging behind the scenes, if he can help it' 

Then the conversation turned on the dead wife, and 
they both began to cry as they spoke of the beauty 
and short-lived happiness of the one who had been the 
means of drawing them together. 

Then Mrs. Simpson told her hostess of the recent 
wedding, and of how her ' old dear ' had been afraid 
they wouldn't want her now they were so happy — * and 
I told her,' said Jane Elizabeth, ' that now there's two 
of us to want her twice as much as one did. So sJl^s 
all right Then we've taken on such a poor miserable 
girl as you never saw. She used to be little slavey in 
the place where my husband lodged. She's a frightened 
sort of girl, and her hair is the colour poor Maggie 
Blake's was. But she's a deal cleverer, and she's that 
fond of my husband. I believe she'd lick the dirt off 
his boots sooner than let a spot be on theoL She ran 
away from her place when she found he wasn't coming 
back to it My old dear is teaching her a lot of 
things, for all she's blind and can't see. I'm teaching 
her how to keep herself clean and neat, and do up her 
hair nicely.' 
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Thus it will be seen that the hour passed quickly 
and profitably by, and that over their cup of tea the two 
ladies began to entertain a very cordial interest in one 
another. 

' You'll come and pay us a visit as soon as we're 
settled in our new home ? ' said Mrs. Charlie Simpson as 
she paused on the step of the saloon carriage Mr. 
Blake had chartered for his guests, to give Mrs. Paine 
a hearty farewell kiss. 

* Yes, if we go up to London for the annual meet- 
ings of the Baptist Missionary Society, we most 
certainly will,' cried Mrs. Paine, returning the salute, 
'and you and your husband must come down here 
from Saturday to Sunday for a change.' 

' She has lifted a mountain weight from off my 
mind,' mused the minister's wife, 'and what a nice, 
genuine body she is too ! What delightful people we 
miss in life by being straitlaced or snobbish ! ' 

Late the same evening there was a knock at the 
door, and Mr. Paine, who was having his much-prized 
evening smoke, and listening to his wife's charming 
reading aloud of a new book, put down his pipe and 
went to see who the visitor might be. 

It was Mr. Blake, and bringing him in, a chair was 
put for him by Mr. Paine — the chair in which he had 
so often sat in days gone by. 

* I came in to say good-bye,' he said very quietly, 
but Mrs. Paine noted how icy cold his hand was. ' I'm 
going away to-morrow for an indefinite time, and I 
want to leave some money with you in case I am 
absent for long. Half of it is for your charities and 
for any unforeseen expenses connected with Elsie 
More, and the other half is to take you and the 
children away for your summer holiday,' and he handed 
her an envelope. 

X 
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* Can we not do something for you in return for all 
your many kindnesses to us ? ' cried Mrs. Paine, longing 
to take those cold hands and warm them as she did her 
children's when the frost nipped them in the winter. 

' You shall do something for me when I know what 
I want,' was the answer ; ' but at present I can only 
think of one thing/ and he rose to go. * Anyhow, I 
shall know where to look when I want friends to do 
me a good turn. God bless you both, and the little 
ones,' and then he went 

' Robert,' said Mrs. Paine, thrusting a cheque before 
him, * it's for one hundred pounds.' 

' And to think,' said her husband, ' that in all the 
bewilderment of the blow that has fallen upon him he 
has thought about our summer holiday. May the Lord 
bless and keep him, and make His face to shine upon him.' 

The next morning at ten. Mora and the Colonel 
were in the strangely altered drawing-room of the 
Knoll, waiting for Mr. Blake. 

' Why may I not come with you ? ' Harry had 
asked. ' Blake has been my guest, and I ought to say 
a few words to him before he goes.' 

' You will do as you think best about intruding on 
him at such a time,' replied Mora decisively, her grief 
taking on a slight disdain for whatever marred its 
sacredness, ' but you must not come with us, it would 
be most unfeeling/ and she ran off, leaving him to hb 
own reflections. 

' I want Miss Uraine to come with me for a few 
moments/ said Mr. Blake. 'You'll be better in the 
smoking-room/ he turned back to say to the Colonel 

' I'm going to the Continent for a month or so/ he 
went on to Mora when they reached the morning- 
room, ' and all the house will be shut up, except the 
rooms occupied by cook and James, who are to remain 
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behind as caretakers. But this room that you and 
Maggie have used together is hers and yours still. 
Here is the key of it, and I want no one to enter, or 
touch it, even for cleaning, but yourself, or under your 
own supervision. I also want you to take these little 
trinkets of hers, and wear them. I know that next to 
myself, no one loved my darling as you loved her ; 
and no one made her so happy. Then I want you to 
have her dresses. She was, as you know, fond of 
pretty clothes, and I enjoyed choosing them for her so 
much, I could not bear to part with them in any other 
way. They will only spoil by keeping, may I send 
them to you ? ' 

Mora nodded her head, but she could not speak ; 
there was too much to say, and it was so hard to say 
it, and tears are eloquent after all. 

' I shall write now and again,' he went on, ' and 
when you feel like it I hope you will write to me. I 
was going to ask you to take care of my darling's cat 
Snowball, but cook cried, and begged to have it, so 
I let her.' 

* I'm glad you did,' said Mora, finding her voice. 

* It will comfort her. We — she will be so awfully 
lonely when you are gone.' 

Then remembering what far worse loneliness waited 
for him, she plucked up courage, and said — 

' I wish you wouldn't go alone. I wish you'd invite 
father, or even my cousin Harry, to go with you. 
Do I ' and she forgot her own grief for a moment, and 
it was the old impetuous Mora who emphasised that 
eager * Do I * 

The effect upon him was that the shadow on his 
face lifted for a moment, and taking her hand he said, 

* It doesn't sound half a bad plan — I'll think of it But 
I must go away by myself for a while, it is so difficult 
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to adjust oneself to the new conditions. But there is 
one thing I want to say before we part, and that is that 
if ever I've seemed to be hard on your mistakes, or to 
have laughed at your ignorance * 

' Oh don't, don't ! ' interrupted Mora imploringly, and 
covering her face, feeling that an apology from him to 
whom she owed so much was insupportable. 

' I hope you'll think ^ kindly of it and of me,' be 
went on, his voice sinking almost into a whisper, ' if 
not for my sake, for hers^ 

Mora dropped her hands, and looked into his tear- 
filled eyes for a moment, and then putting her arms 
round his neck said, ' For her sake, and yours,' and 
their lips met in the farewell that neither could speak 

' She has gone home,' said Mr. Blake to the Colonel 
' She wants me to invite you to come with me on my 
travels ; will you do so by and by ? ' 

' Really it sounds a most charming proposal,' 
rejoined the Colonel. ' I've never been on the Con- 
tinent My travels have been confined to Canada and 
Madeira. Well, let us think about it' 

* You'll have to come as my guest if you do ' ; and 
for a while Paul Blake looked like himself again, as 
they discussed the possibility of such a tour. 

An hour afterward Mora, sitting in her mother's 
bedroom with Aurora on her knee making a sharp 
contrast to the black dress, heard the carriage going 
swiftly down the Knoll drive, and knew that her 
father, brother, and cousin were in it escorting Mr. 
Blake to the station. 

* Anyhow, he's safely out of the way,' said Harry, as 
with a feeling of relief he saw the train move off with 
Mr. Blake in it, ' and now there'll be some chance of 
getting Mora interested in something and some one 
outside the Knoll.' 
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As for Mrs. Uraine, Mora, who had learnt to be 
open with her mother, and had expected some bother 
over the two large trunks full of beautiful dresses that 
came over from the Knoll, was greatly surprised at the 
calm acquiescence with which she viewed the gift both 
of the clothes and the trinkets ; and the easy way in 
which she accepted the conditions of the key of the 
morning-room in that other house. 

* And quite right too, my dear. If that poor dear 
girl had made a will, she'd have left you everything 
after all youVe done for her and suffered on her 
behalf. It shows very good feeling on Mr. Blake's 
part He hasn't given you any of her rings, I see. But 
this pearl brooch is a great beauty. I am glad he has 
trusted you with that key, it shows he has no thought 
of letting the house, at any rate for some time to come.' 

The wedding dress was not among the things sent 
her, and Mora wondered as to whose hands had safely 
folded it away, and whether the costly satin and lace 
were under lock and key, where neither thief nor rot 
could get at them ? 

She would have had no misgivings on that point if 
she had seen the cook, under her master's careful 
directions, folding up the precious gown with soft paper 
between every fold, and laying it in a fine linen sheet, 
sewing up the corners with such minuteness that not 
even a moth could creep in. 

It was then laid in a long tin box, which was 
carefully soldered down by James, who rarely smiled 
for thinking of the girl away in Woking Prison. But 
he smiled a sort of washed-out smile at the cook, when 
his master had silently left the room, 

' If that gets stolen, the thieves'll have to carry the 
box away as it is.' 



CHAPTER XXI 

MR. BLAKE'S FIRST TENANT 

Harry was standing before the fireplace in the break- 
fast-room, and Mora, still looking veiy pale with the 
shock of grief that had come to her during the past 
fortnight, was making the coffee for breakfast The 
window was wide open, and the sweet scents of a 
May morning came wandering in, with the sound 
of hammering wafted up the hill from the busy site of 
Sellcuts' in the town below. 

' I'm going back to London to-day,' he said, ' and 
on to Rome to-morrow. Once again, and for the last 
time, won't you get uncle to come with you, and let 
me take you to mother ? ' 

' No,' said Mora, ' it's too bad to say no to you so 
many times, and I really would like to see aunt 
Margetson, and my cousins, and Rome, and all the 
beautiful things ; but I want to stay with mother for 
the present, and try and be of some use to her. 
Besides, next time I leave home it won't be on a 
pleasure visit I have a plan in my head.' 

' You're not going to do anything strong-minded, I 
hope,' he cried in some alarm, ' because if you are, I'll 
get father to interfere.' 

* You can save yourself the trouble,' she replied with 
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a dignity that had some haughtiness in it, ' I shall 
do nothing that will require Uncle Bowdwin's inter- 
ference.' 

* That's right/ he replied, wincing a little, however ; 
'and I say, Mora? you'll have to be on your guard 
with that young Ross. I heard him tell Ted he 
admired you very much.' 

' Is that all ?' said Mora, colouring a little; * you quite 
relieve my mind. I thought from your tone you were 
going to tell me to keep an eye on the spoons.' 

* Don't be sarcastic,' he grumbled, ' it isn't nice.' 

* Don't be superfluous then,' she retorted, 'it isn't 
nice.' 

Somehow all their tite'd'tites had a way of coming 
to a violent end ; and Harry strode out of the room to 
go and blow off some of his vexation on the lawn. 

The Colonel was strolling up and down and waiting 
for the gong to sound, and his nephew made a dash at 
a forlorn hope with him. 

' I wish you and Mora would come back with me 
to Rome,' he said. ' She wants a change very badly, 
and mother would be so delighted to see you.' 

'You are very kind, my boy,' replied his uncle, 
taking his arm, ' but I think Mora had best keep her 
mother company for a bit As for me, if I do go to 
the Continent, it will be to join poor Blake.' 

' Always Blake,' thought Harry savagely, and the 
gong sounding they went in to breakfast 

The meal was a more comfortable one than formerly, 
inasmuch as Mr. Ross had revolted politely the very 
first morning. 

' Oh but I cannot do a momingf s work on bread 
and butter,' he said, ' I can't eat enough of it ! Please 
have some meat, or eggs, or something brought in.' 

So the Colonel had joyfully pulled the bell, and 
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ordered the astonished Parker to bring up the cold 
lamb, and have toast made. 

' There'll have to be some changes now he's come,' 
said she significantly to the cook, ' and a good job too! 
I shouldn't wonder if I didn't find myself carrying 
bacon up to the breakfast-room before long.' 

And it was even so ; for when Mrs. Uraine was 
informed by her husband that work for examinatioDs 
could not be successfully done on a r^g^me that may 
perhaps be suitable for a lady who isn't taking mudi 
exercise, she saw that a conflict between herself and 
her son's tutor was inevitable, and climbed down widi 
much skill and diplomacy to avoid it 

'That's the worst of taking strangers into one's 
family circle,' she said ; ' but of course we want him to 
do his best for Ted.' 

So now of a morning the savoury odours of a com- 
fortable breakfast in preparation required no more sum- 
moning of Parker to inquire where the smell came from, 
nor angry shutting of windows by way of protest 

But on this morning the meal was an unusually 
silent one. Harry was decidedly cross. Ted was late, 
and ate his share of things in a great hurry, and the 
Colonel, who rarely opened his letters till after break- 
fast, had one with a foreign stamp on it, so Mora, with 
her eye on that stamp, longed for the meal to end. 

Mr. Ross was a quiet, self-possessed young man, and 
his manners being much pleasanter than her cousin 
Harry's, the only words spoken during breakfast-time 
by his young hostess were to him. 

' Which of Shakespeare's plays ought one to read 
first, Mr. Ross?' she asked as she handed him his 
second cup of coffee. 

'Oh, I think a novice should begin on The Mer- 
chant of Venicel he answered kindly ; * if you like to join 
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your brother in his readings of it, I shall be most happy 
to take you through it' 

Mora's face lighted up with so sudden a glow of 
pleasure that Harry's combativeness was once more 
aroused, and he said rather bitterly — 

* I once advised Miss Uraine to read AlTs Well That 
Ends Well^ and she wouldn't do it' 

But Mr. Ross innocently took up the cudgels for 
Mora, saying — 

'Circumstances alter cases. Miss Uraine's tastes 
may have changed,' which added much to Mr. Marget- 
son's displeasure with things in general. 

At last the Colonel seated himself in the low chair 
by the open window, and opened the letter with the 
foreign stamp. 

' It's from Blake, and he's at Geneva,' he said to 
Mora, who went and knelt by his side to read the letter 
with him. 

It was a very long one, giving admirable accounts 
of his sojourn in Paris, Basle, and Geneva ; but there 
was an undercurrent of loneliness in it that brought 
the swift tears to Mora's eyes. There was also a 
postscript : 

* Sauntering along the Palais Royal one night I 
met a gray-haired man arm-in-arm with a very hand- 
somely dressed woman. I should not have recognised 
him if he had not spoken as they passed me, when he 
said in French to his companion, and it was Dukelle's 
voice, 'Good God! there's Blake!' I did my best 
to follow them, but lost track of them in some 
mysterious way, so I conclude he is at his old game of 
sponging on some woman's favour. I should have 
handed him over to the police if I could have caught 
him. But I mean to make it my one object in life to 
bring him to justice.' 
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' Oh, I hope he won't ! ' cried Mora, blanching at Ae 
thought * That awful man would stab him if he got 
the chance. Father dear, write and warn him to keq) 
out of harm's way, to let Dukelle go free rather than 
run the risk of his revenge.' 

That morning Harry left them, but when Mora 
went to give him the usual parting salute he drew 
back, and said gruffly — 

' You are getting too old to kiss. When you were 
a girl it was different' 

* So it was,' she said, also drawing back ; and look- 
ing at him with a curious inscrutable look in her eyes, 
blushed deeply, and ran off without waiting to see him 
get into the cab. 

* Well, I've made a pretty ass of myself/ remarked 
Mr. Harry in his solitude, 'and yet I'm not sorry. 
What a disagreeable woman she will make ! She won't 
get any one to marry her at the rate she's going. Not 
even Ross!' 

' Poor old boy ! ' cried Mora when she got into the 
turret-room. ' I never guessed that he meant anything 
till now. I'm sorry if I've hurt him, he's been so very 
kind to me at different times. But I could never love 
Aim, never ! His manners are too bad.' 

In the afternoon she went over to the Knoll for the 
first time since the farewell, and found the cook exceed- 
ingly glad to see her. 

' It's a bit lonely without the master and missis,' 
she said, and she gladly offered to escort Mora over the 
house and grounds. ' Seeing as you know 'em all so 
well,' she added. 

Finding that the afternoon was waning. Mora got 
rid of her at last ; and putting the key into the lock 
opened the morning-room door and went in. 

The place smelt very close and stuffy after having 
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been shut up for more than a week, so she drew up 
the blind, and unfastened the French window. 

Then she opened the familiar drawers where she 
and Maggie had kept all their treasures of needle- 
work, and various odds and ends. 

'Can it only be three weeks ago since we began 
this?' she mused, as she held up a half - finished 
penwiper. 

Somehow she could not cry as she went carefully 
over the various ornaments with a duster the cook had 
given her, and tenderly flicked some dust off one or 
two of the picture frames. It did not seem possible, 
now that she was in there by herself, that Maggie 
would never again be in there with her ; and uncon- 
sciously she began to place the Maggie who lived in 
her memory in the chair where once the Maggie who 
had died from sight had sat ; and the memorised 
Maggie became from henceforth the real one who could 
not be cried for because she was always there, and 
could even be talked to now that there was no one else 
to listen. 

So after that first visit Mora came frequently, and 
her mother, finding that her cheeks filled out and took 
on colour again after one or two visits to ' Maggie's 
and my room ' as she called it, was glad enough to let 
her go. 

* Doesn't Mr. Bleby come and do your hair as he 
used ? ' Mora ventured to ask her mother one day, for 
she had been at home now for four successive Fridays, 
and there had been no mention of Mr. Bleby's day, nor 
even of his name. 

' No, my dear,' was the answer ; * Mr. Bleby is not 
what he used to be.' 

*Will you let me do it for you, mother?' cried 
Mora. ' You have such beautiful hair. I saw how it 
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was done in the hospital. I would be so careful not 
to hurt' 

Not without some misgiving Mrs. Uraine consented, 
and indeed she would far rather have had what in her 
heart she considered a * menial office ' performed by 
Parker, or if Brombridge had contained him, another 
hairdresser. 

But she was conscientiously anxious to help Mora 
find plenty to do, Dr. Slaney having spoken words of 
deep wisdom to her on that point ' The more she 
has to do the less likely she is to become suddenly 
unnerved,' he said. So the successor to Mr. Bleby 
was Miss Mora Uraine ; and she became so expert, 
having both natural skill and love to guide her, that 
her mother secretly wondered why she had put up 
with her former hairdresser so long. 

Now it must not be inferred that the mother and 
daughter passed from all the misunderstanding and 
apartness of years in such a short time into complete 
harmony and unbroken sympathetic intercourse ; and 
if the truth must be told, they had some awkward 
places still to get over. Mora took not the very least 
interest in either the Panjandrum Society, or the mark 
of the Beast, the seventh horn, the number 666, or 
the indubitable connection between the missing tribes 
of Israel and the leading families of English aristocracy. 
Nor did Mrs. Uraine look upon Mora's study of 
Shakespeare as anything more important than a refined 
waste of time, permitted only when there was nothing 
else to do in the household. 

But each had received deep hurts from the other, 
and each had done her best to atone and to forgave ; 
also they had been together in the sacred, tender 
company of the dead, and been anointed with the holy 
chrism of a pure and unworldly grief, therefore it was 
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impossible for Mora to feel the old blind resentment, 
or for Mrs. Uraine to impose the old blind restrictions; 
so when the latter's bed rock of cold propriety showed 
too sharply where her heart-soil was thin, Mora strove 
not to see it, and dexterously turned the subject, or 
made an excuse for going out of the room ; but she 
neither lied nor resorted to subterfuge, nor did she 
retort more or less saucily as she had begun to do 
before the catastrophe. 

On Mrs. Uraine's side there was much concession 
of long-cherished platitudes and decorums, and when 
she found herself confronted by her daughter's strong 
will and quick impulsive sympathy, she either combated 
it respectfully and with much tact, or she gave in as 
gracefully as circumstances permitted. 

So the summer months passed, and life was on the 
whole a very much happier thing at Brombridge Hall 
than it had ever been before. 

To please Mr. Carmichael, who was a more frequent 
visitor than formerly. Mora took a Sunday afternoon 
class of factory g^rls, and soon became an enthusiast 
on the subject of working women. Grace Margetson 
came to stay with the Uraines also, and being a 
wholesome, light-hearted young person, her visit did 
Mora a great deal of good. Then came an earnest 
appeal for the Colonel to join Mr. Blake at Grindelwald, 
and Mrs. Uraine and the two girls were left alone, Ted 
and Mr. Ross having gone to Scotland. 

* May I learn dancing ? ' said Mora suddenly to 
her mother one day. * I won't go to dances if you 
don't wish me to, but I'm so clumsy compared with 
Grace' 

' I've never approved of dancing,' said Mrs. Uraine 
cautiously, ' however, I'll think about it ' ; and indeed 
she herself had occasionally found fault somewhat 
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tartly with her daughter for stumbling over a chair or 
a stool, and for stooping. 

So Mora knew that yet another outpost had been 
taken, and she duly announced the fact to her father 
and Mr. Blake in a long and very amusing letter: 
* I am sitting at the feet of Miss Mimsey's dandng- 
master/ she wrote, * or rather he's sitting on mine.' 

• Do write to me all you can find time to say if your 
mother will be so very kind as to allow you to do so,' 
Mr. Blake had written from Rome, whither they had 
wended their way when Switzerland had become too 
cold. 

So the fortnightly letter to Mr. Blake had become a 
recognised institution, while those from him were looked 
forward to with as much pleasure by Mrs. Uraine as by 
Mora herself 

* Mother has led a very starved life,* she said one 
day to Grace, * she's only now, for the first time, being 
fed by a world outside her own ' ; and from that hour 
when the conviction forced itself on her. Mora began to 
read up some of the Panjandrum Society's tracts, and 
succeeded in discovering that they were not wholly 
idiotic and ill-natured as she had once imagined them 
to be, and the joy that her new growth in grace gave 
Mrs. Uraine was a fair equivalent for some of the 
boredom it imposed upon Mora herself. Consequently, 
when the Colonel returned from his tour with Mr. 
Blake, he found his wife looking younger than she had 
done for years. Also ever since the funeral there had 
existed a kindly intercourse between the Uraines and 
the Paines, and again an outpost had been taken when 
Mora was allowed to have the little boys at the Hall 
to take care of late in October, a fourdi baby having 
come to add to the joys and cares of the household 
of the Baptist minister. 
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* They are such dear little fellows ! ' she cried 
enthusiastically, after she had put them to bed one 
night * How I do envy their mother ! ' and she 
actually cried when, at the end of the week, their 
father came and fetched them home. 

' You had better not go across to the Knoll in this 
rough wind, had you?' the Colonel remarked one 
wintry afternoon when the fierce gusts were blowing 
the few remaining leaves off the trees, and hurling them 
in crisp eddies along the drive. 

* Oh, I shan't be very long/ said Mora. * But Mr. 
Blake's cook has a swollen face, and mother is sending 
her some camomile flowers for a fomentation.' 

It was characteristic of Mora that she put on the 
soothing fomentation and tied up the suffering face 
herself. 

' I wish James 'ud come back soon,' said the cook. 
* It's so lonesome here by yourself when you're ill.' 

By the time Mora had finished her ministrations it 
was growing somewhat dusky, so she decided not to 
visit the morning-room that day. 

She was walking briskly down the drive, and had 
reached the part where the shrubs grew thickest and 
the beeches met overhead, when some one sprang 
suddenly out of the laurels, and seized her tightly by 
the arm. 

For a moment her heart seemed to stand still with 
fear, and a sound like thunder roared in her ears. 

Then, being a plucky girl, and patrician withal, she 
pulled herself together and cried — 

* How dare you touch me ! Who are you ? What 
do you want ? ' 

*Only to know who's in the Knoll just now,' 
answered a man's voice, and her arm was released. 

* He's a burglar,' thought Mora, and her courage rose. 
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' There are the grooms and James/ she said calmly, 
wondering how she could detain him till help came. 
* Which of them do you want ? ' 

*Oh, I don't want either of thetn^ my dear. It's 
the lady I want to see ; is she at home ? You've just 
been paying her a call, haven't you ? * 

*The lady? Whom do you mean?' said Mora, 
parrying on behalf of the helpless and lonely cook. 

' Why, Mrs. Blake, of course. Is she at home? 
She's an old friend of mine.' 

' Mrs. Blake,' said Mora solemnly. ' Mrs. Blake is 
at home, but it's in heaven. She is dead.' 

' Oh, then she's dead, is she ? ' continued the maa 
' How long has she been dead, and where's her 
husband ? ' But at that moment James came whistling 
up the drive, and the stranger jumped back into the 
bushes. 

' Is that you, James ? ' cried Mora in a careless voice. 
* There's been some one inquiring for poor Mrs. Blake. 
Would you have thought there was any one who didn't 
know she was dead? Mind you unchain the d(^!' 
and, leaving James considerably mystified, she ran out 
of the Knoll gate and in at her own, tearing frantically 
up the drive, and startling the servants' hall by a long 
and continuous pull at the belL 

Parker opened the door promptly, and Mora dashed 
in, calling * Father ! Ted ! Mr. Ross ! Quick, all of 
you !' 

*My darling girl, what's the matter?' cried her 
father, rushing out from the library and somewhat 
scared at her appearance, for her hat had fallen off and 
her hair had come down, also she was panting wildly 
and holding her hand to her side. 

* Father,' she gasped, * there's such a dreadful man 
hiding in Mr. Blake's bushes ! He's nearly pinched 
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my arm off! He's come to see Mrs. Blake. I'm sure 
he's a burglar, and cook is so lonely, and James isn't 
much of it. Do send for the police.' 

In a few moments there was much suppressed 
excitement in Brombridge Hall ; and Ted and Mr. 
Ross, arming themselves with revolvers and big walking- 
sticks, made for the Knoll with all possible speed by 
the back way. 

'That's no burglar,' said the Colonel to himself, 
as he rode at a canter down to the police station in the 
High Street * If I mistake not, it's the very man we 
most want to get hold of. It's Dukelle, senior, and he's 
come thinking to blackmail his daughter again.' 

'I can soon polish James off,' thought the man 
in the shrubs, as he waited to hear the stable door 
shut, ' and the rest will be easy enough. The devil 
hasn't come home yet, that's evident I wonder who 
that girl was. She's not one of the servants. Perhaps 
a visitor. Anyhow I won't have all this long journey 
for nothing.' 

By and by he crept stealthily along the bushes till 
he was facing the drawing-room window. 

* There are no lights,' he said, * and there's no sound. 
It looks as if it were empty. I shall try the library.' 

Now Ted and Mr. Ross and James, being valiant, 
had placed themselves in ambush, the one at the 
drawing-room window, behind a hole cut for the 
purpose in the blind, as watcher of the shrubs, and 
the other two at the glazed door in the corridor which 
opened out on to that part of the lawn. 

The watcher James was to give the signal, and the 
other two were to rush out directly their quarry 
appeared in sight, and secure him. 

By and by he emerged from the bushes, and the 
foolish James, instead of giving the soft whistle agreed 

Y 
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on, lost his head, and shouted, ' There he is ! there be 
is ! ' and rushing madly over the linen-covered carpet, 
tripped his foot in a chair 1^ and fell 

In vain did Ted and Mr. Ross make a frantic dash 
out of the little door, catching a momentaiy glimpse of 
the tall figure of the supposed burglar as they did so ; 
the latter retreated swiftly into the shrubs, and, widi 
the cunning bom of long experience, remained perfecdy 
still against the trunk of a weeping beech, while the 
two young men were wildly tearing down through the 
bushes into the drive, where they expected to find their 
man running for his life. 

* Oh, the fools,' he said with a grim smile, * I couW 
have put a bullet through them both as safe as sia' 
Then, after waiting till they had got down into the 
road, still madly pursuing, as they thought, he coolly 
and deliberately made his way by the back across to 
the Uraines' fowl-run, and clambering up the wall that 
held up some higher ground, made his way with in- 
creasing speed in the direction of Kingsboro' Moor. 

* There are some half-built houses along the road,* 
he muttered to himself ; * at least that's what Rachd 
said — some that Blake's building for his workpeople. 
He'll have me for first tenant Damn him ! ' 

The wind was rising higher and higher as he toiled 
along in the teeth of it, and consequently the sound of 
horse-hoofs and wheels on the road below and behind 
him did not reach his ears. 

•We'll turn out every available man there is, and 
scour the country till we find him,' said the Chief-Con- 
stable ' It's a year to-day since Sellcuts' was burned 
down.' 

So Colonel Uraine and two mounted police went 
along the high road, and the Chief-Constable and two 
more took the upper one, past the Knoll and Brom- 
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bridge Hall, to Kingsboro', while several volunteers, 
including Mr. Ferrel, who was holding a temporary 
position in the works, were pressed into service in the 
Queen's name, and the chase began. 

The Chief-Constable's contingent soon overtook the 
two young men who were in hot and undaunted pursuit 

' Better go back and protect the Knoll,' he said. 
' We shall get on faster than you ; he may be plot- 
ting some devilment against the house itself, and have 
accomplices. Better see that Mr. Blake's telephone is 
in working order, and ring up the police office to make 
sure ' ; and with these brief directions he spurred on 
his horse, leaving Mr. Ross and Ted to make their way 
back with all speed. 

' The darkness is favouring him,' mused the Con- 
stable, ' and this wind ; but he's not a young man ; 
he'll soon get blown out. Ten to one he'll make for 
those new houses of Blake's. They're the only shelter 
before you get to the beginning of the moor.' 

So while the Colonel was scouring the fields and 
lanes lying near the gaol, and Mr. Ferrel and others 
the open meadows beyond Hadding Lane, that old 
experienced dog, the Chief-Constable, who knew almost 
to a yard the track a man with a guilty secret would 
take, was getting closer on to the scent of Mr. James 
Dukelle. 

* He'll be twenty minutes behind us,' he whispered 
to his men, ' so we'll dismount and take up a position 
behind the hedge, commanding a view of the short cut 
out of the wood. There's just light enough to see him 
by. Dickson, you take the horses back a hundred 
yards or so, and put them on the grass to keep them 
quiet. If I whistle, come.' 

It was nearly an hour before the quick ear of the 
Chief heard the angry barking of the woodman's dog 
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and a low yoice bidding it shut up, and he knew that 
some stranger was about. 

' What a cursed wind ! ' said Dukelle with an oath, 
after he had silenced the dog ; ' it cuts through one 
like a knife/ and he stopped for a moment to take a 
mouthful from a flask he carried. 

When he emerged from the deep shadow of the 
wood, he felt a drop of rain on his face. ' The quicker 
I get into some sort of shelter the better. To hell 
with you ! ' he muttered fiercely, as a long arm of 
bramble caught his foot and attached itself to his 
trousers. ' It's as quiet as the grave here. Yes, those 
are the houses, without doubt. I wonder if there's a 
watchman. I don't want to have to use you,' he re- 
marked to his revolver ; ' the wind might carry the 
sound, and make an alarm.' 

Again a fiercer blast of wind drove him over the 
bare rising ground — this time in the direction of his 
pursuers — and his outline — tall, gaunt, and stooping — 
was gazed upon in the deepening twilight with a feeling 
closely akin to rapture, by the two men who had him 
within covering distance of a safe shot 

The houses, which were of the six-room and wash- 
house type, and all detached, were sufliciently advanced 
to be roofed in, but not glazed ; so there was no difii- 
culty in getting into them by the window holes, the 
doorways being carefully boarded up to keep tramps 
from sleeping there at nights. 

Dukelle chose the one nearest to where the two men 
waited, and clambered in at the window space. 

' There's a cellar,' he said ; ' that'll do to sleep in 
for to-night At any rate it's water-tight,* and he 
struck a match to look for the descent into it 

There was nothing but a hole in the boards, and 
beneath it a barrel to step down upon, and as his 
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weight reached the rotten thing, it gave way, and he 
fell on to the cement flooring. 

For a few moments he was so shaken he could not 
get up, and when he did, he found that he could not 
stretch his full height under the low ceiling ; and he 
swore again under his breath, for he had knocked his 
head against the rough roof, and it had jerked the 
match-box out of his hand. So he had to go down on 
his hands and knees to feel about for the matches. It 
took a long time to pick them up in the dark, as they 
were much scattered, and his hands were cold. 

While he was doing so, he could hear the terrible 
roaring of the wind, and a sound of bricks or tiles being 
blown about 

' Anyhow I shall have it all to myself on such a 
blasted night as this,' he said, and he lighted another 
match, to get a better view of his night's lodging. As 
he did so, he cursed the night, and the pain in his head, 
and the girl that had told him of Maggie's death. 

' Plague on her death ! I'd have squeezed something 
handsome out of her this time, and no mistake,' he 
said. ' Rachel's got her sister safe enough under lock 
and key, and she'd have had to pay up, or own to her. 
But now she's dead the best thing I can do is to get 
back, and Rachel must try something else. She's 
bound to. She knows I can hand her over to the 
police. She'll do the same by me when she gets the 
chance. What the devil is that?' he cried, as a 
quantity of something that sounded like brickwork 
came crashing down the hole, filling the darkness with 
powdered mortar and clay. Then came another, and 
yet another crash, and instinctively he moved away 
from the heap, part of which had reached his boots in 
the squatting position he had taken up. 

Then he lighted yet another match, and found to 
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his dismay that a large pile of loose bricks had filled 
up the space from the floor to the hole, and that be 
would have to clear them away before he could get out 

*The sooner I do that the better/ he reflected, *but 
it's a beastly job.' 

For a while he toiled at the hopeless task, tugging 
more and more fiercely at the bricks, as a fearful 
thought began to shape itself in the damp, horrible 
darkness. 

' If it's water-tight, it's air-tight ; and if I can't get 
this confounded hole clear, what then ? ' 

Ah, what then ? And as he grubbed and grasped, 
fighting now for life and breath, the darkness seemed 
to become alive round him, and a confused murmur of 
voices began to surge in his ear like the rising of water 
in the Devil's Hole, Jersey, where he had once gone 
with his first wife during the one human episode in his 
wicked and cruel life — his wedding trip. 

Then, because his hands were beginning to bleed 
and hurt him, he stopped for a minute and felt for his 
handkerchief to wipe the sweat from his brow, and in 
his brain he suddenly looked on a scene in wtucb 
Maggie, with blood on her hands, was crying, * Don't, 
father, don't ! ' 

* Bah !' he said, ' what folly to recall things like that 
The girl was a lazy young brute, and deserved it/ 

Then his brain played him another trick, and Ma^e 
lay, as if dead, on the property sofa in the green-room 
of the Camelot, and Mr. Blake, with his eyes blazing, 
was leaning over her prostrate body and crying — 

* Oh, you black scoundrel, you ! As sure as there's 
a God in heaven you shall pay for this 1 ' 

Somehow the latter reminiscence was more un- 
pleasant to him than the other, and made him 
tremble. 
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' It's want of air/ he said ; * I must go at it again/ 
and after taking another pull at the flask, and remarking 
that it was fortunate he had filled it at the ' Diadem ' on 
his way from the station, he began again displacing the 
bricks, only to find that each laboriously-made vacancy 
was promptly filled up from above, and that the mass 
was becoming more closely jammed by its own weight. 

* What are you doing there, you young gaol-bird ? ' 
he cried in a sudden fit of fury, as Lardy sat before 
him in a comer of the cellar, with a strange, wan light 
around him. 

* Fm dreaming it ! ' he continued. * He's got ten 
years. He's safe enough in prison, and his father's safe 
enough out of it. Ha, ha, ha !' and he laughed a loud 
laugh to show the pale dream that he was not afraid 
of it 

Then it was all dark around him again, and he sat 
down on the floor to draw breath. 

' It's hard work that, and I'm not accustomed to 
hard work. I've always made other people do that for 
me. How quiet the night is ! There's not a sound ! * 
and he began humming the tune of a song he once had to 
sing underneath his lady's window on the stage, when 
Maggie was the lady and he was the lover. 

* When I get out of this I shall make my way to 
South America, and leave Rachel to fight it out with 
the Simpsons as she best can/ he said, and remember- 
ing that it must be close on bedtime he leant up against 
the wall and went to sleep for a minute or two. 

Suddenly he woke up, trying to strike out at some 
one who was grasping him by the throat He tried 
to call for help, but his voice made no sound, and the 
strong hands gripped him tighter. 

He tried to call for mercy, to say that if only he 
were let off* this time he would do differently in the 
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future. He prayed his assailant to* g^ve him air, only 
one little breath, for God's sake. 

* God,' he repeated — * God ! ' 

• • • • • 

A dead body was lying in the mortuary of Brom- 
bridge Gaol a week after the great storm which had 
blown down part of the battlement of the eastern tower 
of Kingsboro' Castle, and the incomplete houses Mr. 
Blake was having put up for the workpeople engaged 
on the new Sellcuts*. 

Mr. Charles Simpson had come down from London 
to identify the corpse at the bidding of Scotland Yard 
and the Brombridge police, and as he looked on the 
cadaverous face, with its cruel jaw, he had no difficulty 
in recalling the fright that same face had g^ven him 
nearly a year ago, in spite of the long white moustache 
and iron-gray hair that had supervened on a clean- 
shaved upper lip and locks of the blackest 

* Yes,' he said decisively, * there's no doubt that's all 
that's left of James Dukelle, the best tragic actor and 
the worst blackguard that ever was.' 

The Chief-Constable and the Governor were present, 
and the former told in brief, vivid language of how he 
and his man were just about to enter the empty house 
into which Dukelle had escaped, when a furious blast of 
wind broke off the main branch of the elm standing 
alongside, and hurled it with such force on to the roof 
that its weight bore a part of it away and knocked out 
some of the side wall, so the two had hastily retired to 
shelter under the hedge again so as to make sure their 
prisoner did not escape. 

The storm increasing in fury, the Chief had decided, 
after two hours of patient waiting in the gale and the 
storm of rain that fell in the intervals, to return to 
Brombridge, and resume the pursuit in the morning. 
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On reaching the spot about six or so his consider- 
ably augmented party found an indescribable scene of 
wreckage and confusion, the rest of the elm tree blown 
completely down, and all the projected dwellings 
demolished. 

It was several days before crowbars and picks had 
made sufficient way for the searchers to penetrate to 
the cellar where the wretched man had been buried 
alive. 

His face and hands bore signs of severe struggle, 
and there were traces of blood from his torn palms on 
the bricks around him. 

His watch had stopped at twelve, and the flask had 
not been emptied. 

' A horrible death to die. Alone ; in the dark ; and 
knowing that not one single hunvan being wished you 
well,' said Mr. Paine in his address at the church social 
that night. 'But think of the strange, inexorable 
justice that never relaxed its grip on that wretched 
rascal's life, till it brought him into the cellar of the 
man he had so deeply wronged, and buried him alive 
in it Truly "the way of transgressors is hard," 
though if you and I had seen him living in luxury at 
Monte Carlo or in Paris, we should not have thought 
so then. Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small." 



CHAPTER XXII 

MR. BLAKE'S RETURN 

' Mother/ said Mora, a few weeks after the great 
storm, ' will you let me go away and learn nursing in a 
London hospital. Alicia has done so, and she says she's 
never enjoyed anything so much.' 

* A great many ladies of good position are doing it,' 
replied her mother thoughtfully, 'but I hope you 
wouldn't let it spoil your hands. I could not give my 
consent to that But what has put it into your head ? 
You are quite happy at home.' 

' I have thought about it ever since I was at St 
George's,' answered Mora, colouring, for she did not like 
alluding to that escapade of hers, in spite of all the good 
results that had sprung from it 

'But how do you get taken in?' asked her 
mother. 

* Oh, that's easy enough if you are accepted and 
there's a vacancy,' cried Mora, pulling a long envelope 
out of her pocket ' Here's the form. I need two 
references. Mr. Carmichael will be one, I daresay, and 
Mr. Paine the other.' 

* But how long will you want to be away ? ' asked 
her mother, ruefully reflecting on the deft shampooing 
of her hair and a few other little services which Mora 
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performed so much more daintily than her maid could 
ever hope to do. 

' I should set myself three months/ said Mora, who 
had been corresponding most minutely with her cousin 
Alicia, and had acquainted herself with all the 
details. 

* And how much will it cost ? There's that to be 
thought of/ continued Mrs. Uraine. 

* Oh, that's all right, mother ! ' cried Mora exultantly. 
* You know I haven't had any new clothes to buy for 
nearly a year, and I have saved ;£^20 out of my 
allowance.' 

' Well, child, it will be useful to you all your life,' 
replied her mother cordially, for, to tell the truth, she 
was beginning to have grave misgivings as to those 
Shakespeare readings with Ted and Mr. Ross — chiefly 
the latter. * It will be very awkward if he falls in love 
with her,* she mused to herself on several occasions 
when Mr. Ross had put his head into the breakfast- 
room, saying, with evident pleasure, * Don't forget 
Hamlet at 1 1 A.M. to-day, Miss Uraine.' 

Naturally the Colonel grumbled quite forcibly for 
him, and for a time Mora was afraid that her easy- 
going father was going to be more difficult to manage 
than her more opinionative mother. 

' Alicia IS there, you know, Henry,' said his wife, * so 
Mora will not be alone.' 

* Oh, it isn't that/ said Colonel Uraine, but he said 
no more, and finally gave in. 

Now, the Great Central Hospital was in a transition 
stage from nurses of the old-fashioned can't-read-or- 
write-or-sew-or-cook-so-must-go-out-nursing type, and 
was very glad to get young ladies of Alicia and Mora's 
kind — young, enthusiastic, well bred, and intelligent, 
and who paid for their keep, and sometimes turned out 
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first-rate, so Mora was accepted as a paying proba- 
tioner, and taken in without much delay. 

' For goodness sake don't let the servants sec you 
trying on your caps and aprons/ said her mother in a 
fright just the day before she left home, and meeting 
her on the way from Ted's study, where she had been 
to exhibit herself in her new uniform to him, Mr. Ross 
being out * I don't know what they'll think. It will 
get talked of all over the town.' 

For a few days after entering the hospital. Mora felt 
very strange and somewhat forlorn in her new world. 

It was one thing to be a special patient, accorded 
special privileges, in a hospital like St George's ; it 
was quite another thing to be Probationer Uraine 
amongst other probationers in a place like the Great 
Central ; and the first time she was called upon to 
wash a very dirty patient with a densely-populated 
head, she felt like packing up her things and going 
back home without delay. 

Then she had to share a small and most incon- 
venient bedroom with two others, and she felt keenly 
the want of solitude at night, and a place in which to 
put her things. 

Alicia was in the Men's Accident Ward, so the 
cousins did not have many chances of meeting ; and 
altogether it was at first a somewhat disappointing 
experience. 

The Sister under whose care she was placed was 
not a lady, and was a very imperious person ; but she 
was warm-hearted, and a good judge of character. 

* You mustn't mind if I speak sharp to you,' she 
said on the fourth evening after Mora's advent ; * one 
has to be sharp to get things done in time. But 
you're getting on very well, and I'm quite pleased to 
have you.' 
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So Mora, cheered by a little well-meant encourage- 
ment, learned to treat the sharp incisive orders with 
cheerful alacrity, and soon became tolerably happy and 
at home in her new sphere. 

One little shadow, however, rested in her heart, and 
that was that there had been no letter from Mr. Blake 
for nearly two months. He had written so regularly 
every fortnight since his departure eight months ago, 
that a foreboding of some illness or calamity began to 
give an unusual gravity to her face, and put a new 
note of sadness into her voice. 

It was mostly at night that the thought of him had 
time to weigh her down ; and the thoughtless chatter 
of her two bedroom mates seemed like mockery of the 
efforts she made to ease the burden of misgiving in 
prayer for him who was so lonely and far away. 

One night, as she was lying awake thinking of him, 
the thought suddenly flashed across her, ' What if he 
should marry again ! ' 

Next morning her two companions were gentler 
than usual to her, and looked at her with new com- 
passion in their eyes. 

* How she did cry last night,* said one to another. 
* Do you think she's getting home-sick ? ' 

Into the ward that afternoon was brought a new 
patient suflering from cancer, and evidently suflering 
terribly. 

* Probationer Uraine,' said the Sister, * will you take 
this case in hand. She's to have special nursing. 
There'll be an operation by and by, — most likely 
to-morrow.' 

The woman was not a pleasant woman, and spoke 
in a surly, taciturn way ; but Mora set it down to the 
dreadful pain she was in. 

' It's a fearful case,' said the surgeon to the Sister. 
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' I doubt if any operation can save her. She appears 
to have been a very hard drinker.' 

The woman groaned a great deal, and refused 
everything that was offered her, except some weak tea 
without milk or sugar in it 

* Will they let a friend in to see me any hour of day 
or night ? ' she asked, turning those large agonised 
eyes of hers beseechingly up to Mora's tender face. 

' You'd better put her name on the Dangerous List,' 
said the Sister, when Mora rushed off to her with the 
woman's question, ' and then her friends can be shown 
up whenever they come.* 

That evening about nine a lady entered the ward to 
see Mrs. Dag. It was Mrs. Simpson, bonny and 
buxom ; but Mora did not, of course, recognise her as 
having been at Maggie Blake's funeral. 

' It wasn't I took Maria away from you,' said the 
woman eagerly, in spite of her pain ; ' and I've meant 
many a time to send her back to you since James's 
death, but I was afraid you'd set the police on to me.' 

' We should have done so to a dead certainty,' said 
Mrs. Simpson ; ' but I'll promise you not to do so 
now if you'll be fair and above-board with me. Maria 
came back to us this afternoon.' 

' Here,' said the woman, fumbling under her pillow, 
'here's the proof that she was James Dukelle's child 
and Mag^e's sister. It was to get Maria to help him 
get the takings from your husband the first night of 
Mephistophdes he hid in the empty house next to Mrs. 
Best's. Him and her was cronies once. It was the 
policeman coming on the scene put a stop to his plans. 
Here's the key of my room. You can have all that's 
in it Don't open it till I'm dead. It won't be long 
now. I've been a wicked {woman, and ruined many a 
girl in my time ; but I'd give something to hear ^t 
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Mr. Blake had forgiven me before I die. Fm glad the 
Cut's gone.* 

* He's in London/ said Mrs. Simpson. * Til tell 
him what you say.' 

'Sister says the patient has been talking long 
enough for one time/ said Mora, touching Mrs. 
Simpson on the arm. * Won't you come and see her 
to-morrow ? ' she continued, as they walked down the 
ward to the door. 

* Yes, I will, replied the other, * or send some one 
else. What an awful end to a wicked life/ but this 
last remark was to herself. 

* Don't you cry, now, like you did last night/ said 
one of the two other probationers after Mora had got 
into bed. 'It doesn't mend things. If it did, we 
should, some of us, be always crying.' 

* Did I cry ? ' asked Mora in astonishment * It 
must have been in my sleep then.' 

The next afternoon was fixed for the operation, and 
the Sister informed Mora that the patient was to be 
ready at two to go up to the theatre. 

*I don't think I will let you come/ she added 
kindly ; * you are not yet sufficiently seasoned for such 
an ordeal. So you will assist Probationer Allen in 
the ward, while Probationer Kemp takes your place 
upstairs.' 

While Mora was standing at the ward table fasten- 
ing a pad on a splint somewhere about three o'clock, 
and wondering how the patient was going on, she 
heard the ward door open, and turned quickly to see 
Mr. Blake walk in. 

For a moment it would be hard to say which of 
the two was the more astounded. 

* You here, and a nurse ! ' he cried. * Am I 
dreaming ? ' 
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But Mora seized his hand in her old impetuous 
way, and dragged him off to the Sister's sitting-room. 
It was simply intolerable to see him for the first time 
since that pitiful May morning, with the hospital 
patients for spectators, and the ward beds for back- 
ground. 

* There's no ring here yet,' he went on, holding up 
her third finger. 

'Did you expect there would be?' she asked 
reproachfully, and wondering what he was alluding to. 
Your cousin Harry told me you were about to be 
engaged to your brother's tutor.' 

* But you didn't believe it, did you ? ' cried Mora, 
drawing her hand away. 

* How could I do anything else ? ' he said. * Any- 
how, I came post-haste from Carrara to see if there 
was any truth in it' 

'And if there had been, what would you have 
done ? ' she said faintly without looking up. 

I should have knocked the whole thing on the 
head at once,' he replied. 

Then Mora turned quickly to him, her whole face lit 
up with a joy so rare and exquisite that she hardly knew 
where she was, or what she was doing, and met once 
again that smile of his that had transformed her whole 
life only a year and a few odd months ago. 

' What if Sister should come and catch us,' she said 
at last as she lifted her head, and its somewhat 
crumpled cap, from his heart 

' Never mind if she does. I want to hear you say, 
" Paul, I loved you for Maggie's sake, and now I love 
you for your own," before I let you go.' 

So Mora said it, but was hardly allowed to finish 
the sentence. 

' Now to commonplace and humdrum duty,' he 
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said. *Wc have a thousand things to say to each 
other. When can you get off?' 

' I have from six to eight to-night/ said Mora, 
clinging to the lapels of his coat 

* Well, then, you be ready. 1*11 send a carriage for 
you, and we'll drive somewhere and talk. But now I 
must explain that you are the last person in the world 
I came to see this afternoon. My visit was to that 
wretched Miss L'Estrange, otherwise Mrs. Rachel 
Dag, who is in with cancer. I just want to speak a 
word with her.' 

So Mora told him of the operation, and then 
remembered that she ought to be back in the ward. 

* rU wait here a little while,' said Paul. * You can 
tell the Sister I wish to see her as soon as she is 
disengaged.' 

It was very hard to go back into the ward and 
know that Paul Blake was within a few yards of her. 
But oh ! the glow of heart with which she went on 
with the padding of that other splint compared with the 
mild sense of duty with which its twin had been done. 

* To think of what lies between those two wooden 
things I ' she sighed, with a deep sigh of contentment. 

At that moment the ward door was opened wide, 
and the porters, carrying the Operating Theatre stretcher, 
bore in the still form of the cancer patient. 

* You two see to her,' whispered the Sister to Mora, 
* I'm knocked over. It was awful. I must get some tea.' 

'You'll find a gentleman in your room. Sister,' 
replied Mora, ' he is waiting to speak to you.' 

* Wait a little, sir,' said the Sister, sinking into her 
chair, and closing her eyes for a moment as the gentle- 
man rose to greet her. 

Paul took in the case at once, and having noted a 
cupboard in the room during his brief solitude, went to 

z 
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it, and found some business-like and bulky bottles 
labelled for various spirituous beverages. Choosing 
the one marked ' Sherry/ he poured out some into the 
medicine glass, and held it to the Sister's white lips, 
saying in that tender voice of his — 

' Come, drink this. It will do you good.' 

* You are very considerate, sir,* she said, reviving some- 
what under the influence of the wine and the attentioo. 

' IVe learnt to be so in a difficult school,' he said 
gravely ; and looking more carefully at him she noted 
with quick feminine perception how beautiful his face 
was, and that he was in black. 

' It's been a most shocking operation,' she said with 
a shudder ; ' I've seen a great many, but never a worse 
one. They've had to remove the whole of the breast 
and a part of the under arm.' 

'Cancer, isn't it?' asked Mr. Blake, with a swift 
horror darting through his mind as to what part Mora 
would have to take in the nursing of it 

Then he gave the Sister a message to give the poor 
woman who had been operated upon — 

' Tell her I most fully and freely forgive her,' he 
said, 'and that if there's anything I can do for her, 
I will. And, Sister,' he added, 'take care of Miss 
Uraine for me, but don't let her know I asked you ta 
And take some care of yourself also. Good women 
are not very plentiful, and good men still less,' and he 
was gone. 

He had put his card on the table, and taking it up 
she read — 

Mr. PAUL DIGGORY BLAKE, 
The Knoll, 

BROMBRIDGE. 

' What a charming gentleman ! ' she exclaimed. 
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' So that's it, is it ? Lucky Miss Uraine. Probationer 
Uraine, you'd better come and have your tea with me 
this evening,' said the Sister, peeping between the screens 
spread round Mrs. Dag's bed, and speaking in a 
business-like voice. ' Nurse, will you see that Mrs. Dag 
is all right till Probationer Uraine returns.' 

* Are you feeling better ? ' said Mora, full of grati- 
tude at being absolved from going down to the proba- 
tioners' noisy tea-table. 

* Oh yes, I'm all right. That friend of yours gave 
me a glass of wine, and brought me round in no time. 
What a nice gentleman he is.' 

* Yes,' said Mora guiltily, * he's very nice.' 

From five to six she had to sit by the side of the 
still semi-conscious woman, who moaned now and then, 
and turned her head from side to side. 

* I've sent for an extra for her,' said the Sister, 
coming up to the bedside, ' there's fear of haemorrhage, 
and you are not quite tough enough for that by yourself.' 

'Sister,' said Mora anxiously, 'she makes such a 
strange clucking noise with her jaws. Does it mean 
anything ? ' 

'Oh no,' answered the Sister with a little smile, 
'people make all sorts of funny noises when they've 
had ether ' ; and she turned away. 

When six came she dismissed Mora with great 
promptitude. 

' Get all the air you can,' she said. 

A very comfortable carriage was waiting at the side 
entrance of the hospital, and Mora entered it with a 
sigh of luxurious happiness, in which there was some 
honest regret for her comrades who could not share it 

The coachman had his instructions, and stopping at 
the corner of Portland Place, the door was opened and 
Mr. Blake got in. 
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* Tm going to drive you round about R^^t's Park/ 
he said, putting his arm round her waist, ' and goodness 
knows how we are to get all you have to say to me 
into one hour and three-quarters ! ' 

' But what about all you have to say to me/ laughed 
Mora. ' What were you doing in Carrara, and what 
brought you home ? ' 

* I've been superintending the preparing of the 
marble columns for the new SellcutsV he said, ' and I 
intended going back from there to Rome, and had 
written to your cousin Harry to meet me there on 
business connected with the electric lighting of the 
new buildings. It was his letter which brought me back 
to England.' 

' May I know what he said ? ' asked Mora. 

*Of course you may. Henceforth there are no 
secrets between you and me. He remarked quite 
casually that they were daily expecting to hear of your 
engagement to Mr. Ross.' 

'That was very unkind of him,' cried Mora. *lt 
might have kept you away instead of bringing you back.' 

* Well, I explain it this way,' continued Mr. Blake 
quietly; 'he's a kind-hearted, but extremely selfish 
young man, and can only see a thing from one point 
of view, namely, his own. He was anxious to inform 
me that he was no longer attached to you, and he took 
a mean way of doing it' 

* Do you think he ever was attached to me ? ' asked 
Mora. 

* Yes, very much so at one time, in his way. But 
since you've taken some notions of life and usefulness 
into your head, he's quite done with you.' 

' Oh, I'm so thankful ! ' cried Mora. * How diflferent 
you are ! Oh, won't father and Ted be glad ! And I 
think mother will too, but I'm not quite sure.' 
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* Oh, ril manage your mother if necessary,' remarked 
Mr. Blake; 'you've been getting along splendidly of 
late, haven't you ? ' 

Curiously enough he had not heard a word of 
Dukelle's tragic end ; so what Mora could tell him was 
tremendous news to him, and he became very grave, 
and spoke in that low voice of his that expressed deep 
emotion — 

'And to think of the useless days I've wasted in 
tracking him about from place to place to get revenged 
on him ! I'll own up, my darling, I went abroad from 
our Maggie's funeral — hers who belonged in death 
equally to you and me — determined to avenge her 
wrongs, and drag that man to justice, or shoot him 
myself. I'm ashamed of it, dear. It was in Carrara, 
when I got Harry's letter, I suddenly made up my 
mind to let vengeance go, and come back to you, and 
love, and home. And now to think of the amazing 
fitness of it all. I wrote to Mr. Simpson from the 
Langham the day before yesterday, offering him the 
post of manager of my new theatre at Brombridge, and 
that enabled his good wife to beg me to come and see 
this unhappy woman, and forgive her. Then think of 
her being brought to the ward where you are, and to 
think that this morning I was a love-starved and lonely 
man, and now ' 

* ** There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will," ' 

murmured Mora from behind the hand she was holding 
to her lips. * Do you remember this was the last thing 
Maggie did? Dear Paul, have you ceased to grieve 
for her ? ' 

* No, not that,' he said ; ' you may bury the dead, 
but you can't bury the memory of them. But I've 
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long ceased to wish she had lived longer. She died 
just as she had reached her best, and was beautiful, 
happy, and good. But sometimes I've dreamt over 
again some of the horrible scenes we had when she 
was drunk — and we had three during the first six 
months of our married life That was really why I 
took the Knoll ; it was to get her out of Dukelle's and 
harm's way. Oh, you don't know how I've thanked 
God to think she is safe, and that I made her happy 
while she was with me.' 

They were silent for a while, and then Paul pulled 
out his watch. 

* Only a quarter of an hour more ! How can I let 
you go ! ' 

*You must,' said Mora. *Tell me, when are you 
going to see mother and father ? ' 

* To-morrow,' he replied, and the carriage had 
stopped at the hospital gate. 

That night Mora did not cry either before or during 
sleep ; but she dreamt that Maggie came to her radi- 
antly beautiful and happy, saying — 

* I'm so glad you are going to marry him. You'll 
make him a far better wife than I could, though I did 
my best Love him well for my sake, as well as your 
own, and his.' 



CHAPTER XXIII 

MRS. URAINE GIVES HER CONSENT 

* I SAY, mother ! ' cried Ted, dashing into his mother's 
room, * who do you think Mr. Ross and I have seen, 
and shaken hands with just now ? Guess ! ' 

* Lord Clanbinder ? ' asked his mother innocently. 

' Oh, no ! much better than that — Mr. Blake ! He's 
come home, and he sends you his kindest compliments, 
and he will come and see you in half an hour.' 

* Mr. Blake, my dear ? ' cried his mother. * Oh dear! 
What will Mora say? How disappointed he will be 
not to see her! Half an hour! Run, my dear, 
and tell Parker to put some flowers on the 
drawing-room table, and light the fire at once. I 
must change my dress. Tell your father, too, there's 
a good boy.' 

When Paul Blake was shown into the drawing-room 
he found Mrs. Uraine hard at work on a piece of very 
fine crochet, which she had begun so long ago that she 
had forgotten how to work the pattern. 

The fire had gracefully risen to the occasion and 
burnt up so well, that it did not look as if it had only 
just been lighted, and though the great room was chilly, it 
did not matter in the least to the visitor, whose welcome 
was cordial enough to atone for everything else, 
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After the first greetings had been exchanged, Mrs 
Uraine exclaimed in quite a heartfelt tone — 

' I am so grieved for my daughter, poor child ! She 
will be so disappointed at not being here to welcome 
you. She has not forgotten you, I assure you.' 

Paul smiled a half-guilty smile, and stooped to pick up 
a violet that Parker in her hurry had dropped on the rug. 

* The fact is,* he replied rather slowly, * I met Miss 
Mora quite accidentally at the Great Central yesterday. 
I had to go there to see a patient who is dying of 
cancer, and your daughter happens to have the poor 
creature under her charge.' 

* YouVe met ! ' cried Mrs. Uraine ; and such a crowd 
of small anxieties huddled themselves into her brain, 
that for a moment she did not hear what Mr. Blake 
was saying to her. * Dear, dear ! I do hope her cap 
looked nice, and that her hands were clean. I wonder 
whether the others noticed him ? ' 

But as the clamour of these queries died down, she 
heard a voice saying — 

' So I've come to ask you and the Colonel to give 
your consent to her becoming my wife.' 

Mrs. Uraine tried to make out that she was hook- 
ing the cotton into a rather tiresome loop, for it was 
not proper to appear in a hurry to part with one's only 
daughter, even though she would thus become mistress 
of so desirable a residence as the Knoll, and wife of 
such a distinguished-looking and wealthy man as Paul 
Blake. 

But it was of no use pretending ; her hands 
trembled so that her work slipped on to the floor, 
and she answered, * It will be nice to have her so near.' 
So Paul held out his arms to his future mother-in-law, 
and gave her a most reassuring kiss, just as Ted and 
Mr. Ross came in, followed by the Colonel. 
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* He wants to marry Mora/ said Mrs. Uraine, pre- 
senting him to the three astonished men, and there was 
an untold world of pride, satisfaction, and triumph in 
her voice. 

Late, very late that night did Colonel Uraine sit 
far back in the lounging chair of the library at the 
Knoll, enjoying the vicarious odour of Paul Blake's 
cigar, and the once contraband joy of a near midnight 
sitting in the familiar room. 

* Hadn't you better go round by the back door ? ' 
said his future son-in-law a little maliciously. 

* Yes,' said the other, * it's quicker.' And they both 
laughed a laugh of emancipation from bygone impedi- 
ments. 

* Henry dear ! ' said his wife, gently opening the 
dressing -door, 'did you think to tell him that the 
bishop must be asked to perform the ceremony ? ' 

* No, my dear, I didn't,' he replied apologetically, — 
* the fact is I forgot it' 

' How thoughtless men are I ' she said with a for- 
giving smile as she shut the door again ; and her 
dreams that night were a strange jumble of a bishop 
marrying Mora, who would persist in wearing her 
hospital cap instead of a veil, and having it fastened 
on with a crochet-needle. 

The next day, just as the Sister was sitting down to 
her tea, she was interrupted by a knock at the door, 
and on calling out the usual ' Come in ! ' found herself 
face to face with ' the nice gentleman.' 

* Let me give you a cup of tea,' she said. 

' Sister,' remarked Mr. Blake, as he stirred up the 
sugar, * I'm going to rob you of one of your pro- 
bationers — Miss Uraine.' 

' I guessed it,' said the Sister ; ' but don't please 
take her away just yet, she's far and above the best 
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I've ever had. You see she came for three months, 
and she's only been here about three weeks. Anyhow 
she ought not to leave the case she's on till it's ended.' 
' How soon is that likely to be ? ' asked Mr. Blake. 

* It may be within twenty-four hours,' was the 
answer, ' or the patient may linger on for four or five 
days. She's had a very tough constitution.' 

* Well, then,' said Sellcuts' manager, * we'll make it 
a bargain that Miss Uraine remains with you till the 
end of her month, you undertaking to take care of her 
for me, and I'll make some little offering to the hospital 
as an atonement for depriving it of her services.' 

* Would you like to see her here for a while, Mr. 
Blake?' she said with a knowing little smile. 'Ill 
take her place for one hour, if you will promise not to 
detain her after I come back for her.' 

' I promise,' he said, * I'm a business man.' 
' Probationer Uraine,' said the Sister in her usual 
sharp voice, 'you'd better go to my room and have 
your tea. I'll take your place here for an hour.' 

* You are very good to me. Sister,' said Mora grate- 
fully ; for in truth it was tiring work sitting hour 
after hour by a poor thing who groaned so, and who 
would not listen to any comfort 

* Your mother is supremely happy,' were the words 
that fell on Mora's ear as she passed into the Sister^s 
cosy room, all unwitting of the presence that lurked 
behind the door. 

* Oh, Paul 1 ' 

' So you would prefer rubies and diamonds, would 
you ? Well, you shall have them. But we will wait 
till you have left here before we put them on,' he said, 
as he took the measure of her finger for the two 
precious little rings that had to be ordered. 

* I hope we are going to have a very quiet wedding,' 
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said Mora reflectively. * I don't like show. Couldn't 
we let Mr. Carmichael marry us early in the morning, 
and get away.' 

' No, my darling,' said Paul, hastening to take the 
edge off the negative, ' we can't have a quiet wedding. 
Your mother has only one chance of seeing her own 
girl in all her bridal glory, don't deprive her of it. 
Then the people of the town who are to make the 
success of the new Sellcuts' have a right to be con- 
sidered. It is well to let them feel proud of us on our 
wedding-day at least. And then ' — and he lowered 
his voice — *you and I are not always going to be 
young ; and some day when I am a crusty old gray- 
beard, and you are as fat as Mrs. Cox, we shall be very 
glad to remind each other of how beautiful and grace- 
ful we were on our wedding-day ; and of how folks 
said we made the handsomest pair for miles round, 
especially one of us.' 

* I give in,' sighed Mora. 

* Your hour is up, Miss Uraine,' said the Sister, 
coming in with quite a good deal of heavy treading. 

* I will come for you then to-day week,' said Paul 
as Mora left him to go back to her sombre post. 
* You shall come to the wedding, Sister,' said Mr. 
Blake, shaking hands with her, * but it won't be till 
June,' and he left the hospital reflecting that a week is 
a very long time, but he would take care and write to 
his * own girl * every day. Then he drove to Grosvenor 
Place to break the news to the Margetsons, and found 
that Mrs. Uraine had forestalled him in a long and 
minute letter to her sister-in-law. 

* It's quite a genuine human letter ! ' cried Lady 
Margetson, ' and I am out of breath with sheer amaze- 
ment. She hasn't written to me for years. I don't 
know how to tell you how glad I am,' she went on. 
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taking Mr. Blake's hand, for they had made friends io 
Rome, and she had once thought in the hidden silences 
of her thinking that Alicia and Mr. Blake made a very 
nice-looking pair. j 

* Well, I'm only glad if s not Ross ! ' said Harry 
gruffly, for he could not quite forget be had once 
wanted Mora for himself. 

' There never was the least reason for being afraid i 
of Ross,' said Paul drily ; ' that was a mistake of I 
yours.' 

'Anyhow,' rejoined the young man, 'it's a good 
thing for you that you're so much older than she is, 
you'll be able to manage her.' 

' I only hope she'll be able to manage me,' sighed 
Paul mockingly, * she's so much younger than I am. 
Anyhow, I no longer stand in fear of you, so you may 
as well put a good face on it and wish me joy.' 

* I do, I do ! ' cried Harry, * and I'll be proud to 
think I am your cousin ! ' 

It was surprising how quickly the news of the en- 
gagement spread in Brombridge, and the groups of 
people who gathered in the evening to watch the 
growth of the new buildings as they appeared above 
the hoardings, discussed the pros and cons of the ex- 
pected wedding with a great deal of want of informa- 
tion and much persistence. But the general impression 
was that Miss Uraine deserved a good husband, and 
was in a fair way to get him. 

* I wonder what Bleby will say about it,' remarked 
Mr. Paine to his wife, who had just come down from 
the nursery, and was preparing for the luxury of a 
quiet chat by the fire. 

'Oh, he'll say the mark of the Beast is on them 
both, as usual,' laughed his wife ; ' but just think what 
a series of wonderful surprises the coming of Mr. Blake 
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to Brombridge has brought with it ! Who could have 
prophesied what sweeping changes that fire at Sellcuts' 
would bring about' 

* How does Elsie get on ? ' asked Mr. Paine after a 
few more remarks on the engagement 

* Admirably/ said his wife, * I really think we've 
done well in taking her. Of course her health is the 
main thing I'm in doubt about. Prison regulations at 
Craven Gaol seem as barbarous as the treatment at our 
gaol is humane. It's a monstrous thing. It's bad 
enough to deprive poor wretches of liberty and human 
society, it's infamous to rob them of health.' 

' But the general idea is that the health of prisoners 
is better than that of the free people outside,' said her 
husband. 

* I don't believe it ! * cried his wife. * All I've had 
to do with come out of prison physically broken down 
— that is, those who've had long sentences. Did I 
tell you James has thrown Elsie over? He told her 
she's altered so much he's ceased to care for her.' 

* I thought he would,' was the reply. * She is no 
longer smart and 'showy.' 

' No. She is something infinitely better than that, 
poor girl. She is simply beautiful with the children. 
And such a capable girl ! I've promised to let her go 
up and see Mr. Blake to thank him for all he's done 
for her. She is going there this evening.' 

Thus it was that as Mr. Blake sat in his chair at the 
writing-table, James announced that a young person 
wished to see him. 

* A young person ? ' asked the master of the Knoll. 
* What does she look like ? * 

* It's the old housemaid ; her that went to prison,' 
remarked James severely. 

* Show her in,' said Paul Blake quietly ; and James 
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was somewhat taken aback on seeing his master shake 
hands with the gaol-bird, and put a chair for her. 

*I never can thank you enough/ faltered the girL 
* I pray every night that God will reward you.' 

' That's all right,' he said kindly. ' And now tell 
me where are you.' 

So Elsie told him how Mr. and Mrs. Paine had 
come all the way to Craven Gaol to meet her on 
coming out, and how they bad taken her into their 
service, and were kinder to her than she had ever 
been treated before. 

Then with a faint blush coming into her thin face, 
she explained that James had severed his connection 
with her ; * And, of course, that's quite right,' she said 
humbly, * I couldn't expect anything else, though the 
little one died before it was bom.' 

'Did you suffer much?' asked her former master 
compassionately. 

' I thought I should have died of pain. It's cruel 
work anyhow, but in prison there seems no human pity 
anywhere, and you are put to work so soon again.' 

* Well now, that's all past,' said Paful feelingly, * and 
you've got a fresh start with these good Paines; and 
there are other men in the world beside James who 
want wives. You'll make a very good one some 
day. I took a sovereign from you one night,' said Mr. 
Blake, opening his pocket-book, ' and I paid it away 
during your trial — it was soiled money ; but here is 
an honest clean one for you to get something with. 
Good-bye, my girl' 

He stood a while on the rug lost in thought, and 
then he rang for James. 

* Have you given her up ? ' he asked. 

' Yes, sir,' said James firmly. * She've lost her 
character, sir.' 
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* She's found a new one, James. It's a very much 
better one than the one she lost It's no business of 
mine, of course, but I think she'll make a good wife.' 

* Not for me, sir,' said James, and so the matter 
ended. 

As Elsie was turning the comer to go to her new 
home, she ran up against Mr. Bleby. 

* Where have you been, may I ask ? ' he demanded 
suspiciously. 

* I've just been up to the Knoll to thank Mr. Blake 
for all his great kindness to me,' said Elsie, trying to 
pass him. 

' Oh you have, have you ? ' he said ; ' and how much 
has he given you to hold your tongue ? ' 

* Mr. Bleby, how dare you ! ' cried Elsie, a little of 
her old spirit reviving for a moment ' I can tell you 
this — Mr. Blake is a far better man than you'll ever be ; 
and much more likely to get to heaven ! ' 

' Oh, so you've had to go to prison to learn that ? ' 
he called after her up the street 

*We shall have to deal pretty sharply with him 
before long, I can see,' said Mr. Paine, after his wife 
had repeated to him Elsie's account of the hairdresser's 
remarks and conduct 

'The ex-Mayor, Mr. Falkwright, is meditating 
bringing an action against him for some of his slan- 
derous stories about his year as Mayor.' 

' It's high time some one took him in hand,' was the 
reply. * It's enough to thrust a girl back into perdition 
to be treated in that way, and in the streets too. And 
to think he was one of your deacons once ! ' 

'There's a black sheep in every fold,' said her 
husband. 

Meanwhile Paul Blake was writing a love-letter of 
considerable length to one of the Great Central's pro- 
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bationers, and when it was finished he took it to post 
himself, strolling back in the moonlight to the top of 
the road past the Knoll, that he might look down on 
the new buildings, whose prepress was as satisfactory 
as even he could desire. 

* I'm glad Simpson has agreed to become my right- 
hand man,' he meditated, as the moonbeams moved to and 
fro on the road with the shadows of the bare branches, 
* his wife will supply any deficiencies of his. Mackay 
and his wife will do very well at the Camelot Then 
there's Ferrel, poor chap. I wish he could find a nice 
wife, he's such a decent fellow ; he'll manage the new 
Sellcuts' Hotel. Harry Margetson shall have the 
electrical department under his eye. We can put in 
a capable resident engineer. Then there's the gymna- 
sium and library. I shall want very good men for 
those. They don't seem to have turned up yet Also, 
I shall have to find some admirable woman as rent 
collector, and overseer of all the dwellings, after Miss 
Octavia Hill's plan.' 

At that moment something soft rubbed against his 
leg from behind, and looking round he saw Snowball, 
who was evidently making up to him in a most friendly 
and appreciative manner. 

* Why, my dear little pussy ! ' he said, taking her up 
in his arms, ' I'd clean forgotten about you. What a 
big cat you've grown ! ' and he buried his face in the 
soft white fur, as he had done so often before, when 
Maggie was by, and watching him with those gray- 
white eyes, under the red and gold of her hair. 

The memory startled him, and he turned back, 
walking slowly homeward, carrying the loudly-purring 
cat, and thinking how long ago it seemed since those 
days, when the care of his dead wife had been so heavy 
and yet so precious a burden. 
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* No, I don't want to forget you, my darling,' he 
murmured, * and you did your best most wonderfully. 
But I know you understand, where you are, that I 
cannot be alone ; and she who will take your place 
loved you as well as I did. I could not have borne it 
if you had given way to drink again. All my love for 
you, and yours for me, would have died ; and it was 
infinitely better that you went as you did, peacefully 
away with our love following you, than if you had sunk 
into imbecility, and remained to be an awful burden. 
I dared not ask you to be a mother, my poor Maggie ; 
you could not have borne it. But if ever my child 
runs about the gardens, and picks the violets you loved 
so, you will remember how Mora mothered you, and 
bless her and me from where you are.* 

And when he went to bed, Snowball, feeling that 
something was required of her after his long absence, 
curled herself up on his counterpane, and slept all 
night at his feet. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 



THE WEDDING 



* Dear Paul — It is a great drawback to me to have 
sprained my ankle just now, and I can only come if 
you will invite Miss Chifterling to come with me, as 
she helps me along. She has been so depressed since 
Maggie's death, I think it will put her right to see you 
and Mora again, and know that you do not bear her 
any ill-will. Also I wish you would invite her father 
to come too. It would be a treat to the old gentleman ; 
he's been so cut up at George's going into the army.' 

So wrote old Mrs. Blake in answer to a joint request 
from Paul and Mora that she would be present at their 
forthcoming wedding, and make the Knoll her home 
for the occasion. 

The postman had brought the letter at a time when 
Mora was having her wedding dress fitted on, a week 
before the great day that was to give Mr. Blake his 
heart's desire. 

It was an indescribably beautiful garment ; and 
represented a concession on Mora's part that is worth 
chronicling. 

At first she had protested that she would wear no 
other dress than the one that had been Maggie's. * It 
is sacred,' she cried, in answer to her mother's prompt 
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objection to any such proposal ; * Maggie loved it, and 
looked so beautiful in it, and she had it on that first 
night I ever saw her.' 

But Mrs. Uraine objected even to tears, a most 
unusual proceeding with her. It was unlucky, she 
said, and it looked very peculiar to wear something 
that had been worn by another on your wedding-day. 
The Colonel and Ted being called on for a verdict 
unanimously sided with her ; and Paul drawing his 
bride-elect to one side, said : * Better yield the point, 
darling, we'll go up at once to London and choose the 
stuff for a new one.' 

Accordingly, the new one having arrived. Mora was 
exhibiting herself to an admiring domestic group in 
the morning-room, when Paul came in, bringing his 
mother's letter. 

* I must see you alone for a moment,' he said, after 
he had gazed at her in overawed silence for a while ; so 
the group scattered and they were left to themselves. 

* I can hardly believe my senses * — and he walked back 
a few steps to get a better view of the white splendour. 

* You certainly are the most beautiful woman I have 
ever seen,' he remarked, in a tone of deep conviction, 

* and that being so, I suppose we must put up with the 
Chitterlings, father and daughter, and make my mother 
happy by giving them a treat* 

* Paul,* laughed Mora, * that dear mother of yours is 
a most designing person. She means through the 
medium of a kindness to give old Mr. Chitterling such 
a crushing blow that he will never be able to recover 
from it What is the cause of the feud between those 
two ? ' 

* He proposed to her before my father did, and she 
refused him. My father did not become as rich as 
old Chitterling did, and after his death the latter had 
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the bad taste to ask her if she hadn't r^^tted her 
choice. So you see she wants to give him his last and 
final flattening out through the pomp of her son's 
wedding. As for Miss Lily, she doubtless is anxious 
to give a backhander to your relations, the Uraines of 
Brent, by being a guest at your wedding, while they 
are not even invited.' 

'And city people are apt to think that country 
people are stupid ! ' cried Mora. * You'll invite them 
all three, won't you? It will save further complica- 
tions. But I do hope Miss Lily won't wear a bright 
red silk dress.' 

While this little conversation was going on between 
the two lovers, another of a very different sort was taking 
place between Miss Mimsey, Mrs. Cox, and Mr. Bleby, 
within the dull and cheerless parlour where the bachelor 
solitude of the latter was wont to be passed. 

Miss Mimsey was very pale, and her voice pitched 
even higher than usual ; Mrs. Cox was red, and her 
face moist with excitement ; while Mr. Bleby leaned 
his knuckles on the table, which he had taken care to 
keep between himself and the excited ladies, and was 
a trifle more spiteful and less self-possessed than in 
former days. 

•You've been telling the late Mayor that I left 
Ebenezer because he didn't propose to me,' said Miss 
Mimsey, her thin voice piping up into almost a squeak 
as she went on ; * and youVe told Mrs. Cox I'm setting 
my cap at Mr. Carmichael the vicar ; and I shouldn't 
have known anything about it if I hadn't asked her 
point blank why her sister took her girl away before 
the term was out Oh you wicked old man, you ! ' 

* And what I've come to say is,' chimed in Mrs. 
Cox, * that your heckling and fault-finding ways has 
brought the Narrow Way Pilgrims so low down, that 
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from being fifty saved souls it's come to only two, and 
that's you and me ; and I don't mean to pay half the 
expense of the iron building any longer to listen to 
you doing all the exhortation every Sunday, and Cox 
falling into such heathenish ways that he've been 
propping up the sofa-leg with the book of family 
prayers. So there's the key, Mr. Bleby,' she said, 
laying a large door - key on the table, * and may the 
Lord have mercy on your soul.* 

* Good gracious ! ' they both exclaimed as they made 
a frantic rush at the door, for Mr. Bleby, instead of 
answer, had gradually screwed his face to one side, 
and was making a fearful and diabolical grimace at 
fhem both. 

* Did you ever see such behaviour as that ? ' cried 
Mrs. Cox, stopping to take breath in Dr. Slaney's 
porch. 

'The man's mad,' said Miss Mimsey, whose teeth 
were chattering with fright. * But I'll bring an action 
for slander against him. I'll teach him to go making 
faces at ladies, the brute ! and at a woman of my 
standing too ! ' 

* So you think we may safely fix October as the 
time for inviting the royalties to come and open the 
new Sellcuts',' said Mr. Blake to his foreman that 
evening, as they came out of the white marble porch 
of the new theatre. 

* Yes I do,' was the reply ; * everything will be in trim 
by then.' 

* Please, sir, have you heard what's happened to Mr. 
Bleby, sir?* said a man, touching his cap, to the 
manager-in-chief. 

* No,' cried Mr. Blake, turning quickly routid, * what's 
the matter with him ? ' 

* He's had a stroke. They found him on the floor 
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this afternoon with his face all drawn to one side, and 
it's that way still/ 

It was even so ; and for a time at any rate there 
had come rest to Brombridge and Mr. Blake from the 
slanders and spleen which had flowed so freely from 
the hairdresser's now paralysed tongue. 

' It's a pity but what he hadn't held out till after 
the wedding,' said Mrs. Blodger, when she heard it, 
* 'twould have been worth something to hear what new 
tale he'd take up against Mr. Blake on his wedding 
day.' 

'Serves him right,' said Mrs. Simpson cheerfully, 
as she nailed down the bright new carpet in the new 
home. Her lips held a tack or two, which slipped out 
during her exclamation, and caused her to feel about on 
the carpet for them, for fear ' baby should catch them 
on his hands while he's crawling about' 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Charlie Simpson had 
become a family man, and that his wife had other 
occupation of an evening than that of picking paper 
flowers in a property meadow. 

* Not that I've left the stage altogether,' she informed 
her friends, * but I've given up regular work. Charlie 
needs a deal of looking afler to keep him well ; and 
though my old dear can wash and dress the boy as 
well as I can, she can't tell when he's putting a bit of 
coal into his mouth, or chewing the cat's tail, till he's 
done it ; and I'm so afraid of his getting his face 
scratched. And I've to keep a sharp eye on Maria, 
she's so fond of dressing up when my back's turned. 
But I'll always be willing to fill up a gap if Mr. Blake 
wants me to. 

* It's a judgment on him,' said Mrs. Cox when they 
told her the news of Mr. Bleb/s disaster ; but for what 
she did not say. 
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* Ah ! ' said Mrs. Uraine, and she screwed her 
mouth to one side in the way that had fallen into 
disuse of late, and finished up with a significant ' Um ! ' 

But when the wedding morning came Mr. *Bleby 
was forgotten, and a stranger coming into Brombridge 
would have asked if the Queen or the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were expected. 

Flags and flowers from windows and parapets, 
lamp-posts supporting festoons, and other decorations 
of a popular order, were to be seen all along the route 
from the Knoll corner to the station. 

The hour fixed for the ceremony was eleven, but 
at ten o'clock the great desolate church of St Columba 
was packed as tight as it could hold, except the seats 
reserved for the bridal party. 

All the way from the old lych gate to the eastern 
door was roped with long ropes of roses, and laid down 
with a crimson carpet ; while that indulgent man, the 
vicar, had had tiers of seats erected for the school- 
children and the old people from the workhouse, so 
that they might have a good view of the bridal pro- 
cession. 

As for the weather, never did June behave herself 
more bewitchingly than on Mora's wedding morning. 
Her smiling sunshine was of the fairest, her whispers 
of the sweetest, as they came laden with all the essences 
of bean and clover fields, mingled with scent of hay 
and the vicarage cedars ; while her hidden bird-choirs 
sang as though they were bursting their throats to 
make human beings listen to their antiphone of the 
weeping that had been for many a night, and the joy 
that had come on this perfect summer morning. 

The Chief- Constable and several mounted police 
waited in a row with their horses' heads to the lych 
gate, but with plenty of room for the carriages to 
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drive up and set down their burdens. Each man 
had a snowy gardenia or sprig of stephanotis in his 
buttonhole. 

The fire brigade had all turned out in the splendour 
of their helmets ; and as they marched along the road, 
and up through the northern door, so as to get into the 
north gallery in the transept, they looked like a river 
whose ripples have caught the gold of the noontide 
sun. 

As for the officers of the Royal Brombridge Rangers, 
their uniforms glowed like clumps of scarlet poppies 
among the congregation. 

At about a quarter to eleven the wedding guests 
began to arrive, and the children clapped and cheered 
each carriage with the wildest enthusiasm. 

It was a proud sight to see Mr. Blodger's tall form 
piloting Conrad and Harold Paine up the crimson path, 
and to see his face when the younger, dazzled by the 
gorgeous colouring of clothing, carpet, and chancel 
flowers, all irradiated by the tints of the southern 
stained-glass windows, asked in a tone of half-choking 
awe — 

' Is this the way to heaven ? * 

Of course Mr. and Mrs. Simpson were among the 
earlier arrivals, as also Mr. and Mrs. Paine ; while Maria, 
in a new white frock and hat, Mora's gift, was allowed 
the place of honour at the head of Miss Uraine's class 
of factory girls, to stand by the door and strew roses in 
the bridal path. 

From the Great Central had come the Sister and 
Mora's two fellow-probationers, specially let oflT by the 
hospital authorities, for the grand occasion. 

At last all were assembled and safely in their places, 
old Mrs. Blake looking superb in silver-gray, and Miss 
Lily Chitterling and her father beaming with a satisfac- 
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tion that even the gorgeousness of their get-up could 
not outshine. 

Eleven was striking, and the bishop and the vicar 
came silently into their places ; when, all of a sudden, 
through the wide open door burst the sweet sound of 
the school children and the crowd outside singing the 
third verse of the Old Hundredth — 

* O enter then His gates with praise, 
Approach with joy His courts unto ; 
Praise, laud, and bless His name always. 
For it is seemly so to do.' 

There was a mighty rustle as of heads being turned, 
subdued and solemn music stole forth from the organ, 
and Mora, with a soft and beautiful colour on her 
cheeks, holding her young head high in the solemn 
dignity of the supreme moipent, came slowly up the 
aisle on her father's arm to meet her bridegroom, who 
had slipped in through a side door unnoticed, with his 
best man Ted by his side, and was waiting for her at 
the chancel step. 

Alicia and Grace Margetson were sole bridesmaids ; 
and Harry, and the doctor from St. George's Hospital, 
followed behind with Mr. Ross. 

* Stand close to me, mother,' whispered Mora ; and 
Mrs. Uraine had known no prouder moment then when 
the bishop's deep voice questioned — 

* Paul, wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded 
wife ^ ' and Paul, from under his brown moustache, 
said in a low firm voice — 

' I will.' 

* Mora, wilt thou have this man to be thy wedded 
husband ? ' and Mora, with a sudden gleam of a by- 
gone memory, thought of herself as on the hill 
above Bickerton in the twilight of a Saturday evening, 
and heard her voice saying afar off — 
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* I will; 

By and by there was the usual joyous uproar, and 
retiring to the vestry for the signing of names, in the 
midst of which Dr. Slaney, who had driven up in hot 
speed from a patient's bedside, came in with Gemini 
slinking close at his heels. The latter, resolute but 
abashed, was wearing a bright brand new collar. 

* I couldn't get here sooner,' he said to Mr. Paine, 
* so I have come in at the finish.* 

* No, the beginning,' was the quick retort 

Such a clamour of bells ! Such a tumultuous peal- 
ing forth of the Wedding March ! 

Then once more the procession formed, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Blake, with the voice that breathed o'er Eden 
sounding in the heart of each, walked over a perfect 
bed of flowers, and beneath a very fountain of rice, to 
the carriage that bore them away to the Hall. 

* Am I still dreaming ? ' asked Mora. 

* No, my dearest,' said Paul. * This dream has come 
true. We will set about dreaming another together.' 

* I hope you are satisfied, pa ! ' cried Miss Lily to 
her parent as the Bickerton trio drove off to the break- 
fast * It's taken a deal of money to make such a show 
as that' 

* It's taken a deal more of something else that you'll 
never have,' retorted Mr. Chitterling, who had been 
obliged to wipe his face a great many times during the 
ceremony, and had adjusted his pace to old Mrs. Blake's 
limp, with a new and altogether foreign grace of 
courtesy ; * there's a deal of things outside money, as 
money can neither buy nor take away,' he added ; and 
being wholly carried away by the magnitude of his 
sensations, he retained his old enemy's arm within his 
own all the way to the Hall, and she let him I 

* You'll take care of Aurora, mother dear,' said the 
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bride, as in travelling costume she stood in the breakfast- 
room with her father and mother and Ted, waiting for 
the man who was taking her from them, *she was 
one of the first things Paul ever gave me ; and I little 
thought what she was bringing me when he gave her 
to me out of his arms that night in the library/ 

* I'll take every care of her, my dear,' said Mrs. 
Uraine, gently stroking the beautiful creature. * I've 
never liked cats till this one, but she is different from 
all others.* 

The Colonel, who stood by proudly patting his 
happy daughter's hand, thought within himself that 
there were other things besides cats before which his 
wife's prejudices had vanished, on closer acquaintance 
with a good specimen of them, — even to a once so- 
called low theatre man. 

• «..■• 

* Oh dear ! I hardly know what to enjoy most I ' 
wrote Mora to her parents from Milan, where the 
pair were resting for a few days after three weeks of 
Switzerland and sparkling snow. 

* It is simply impossible to write down one's feelings 
at such a time and amid such scenes. Sometimes I 
feel almost scared to think how different it would have 
been if father and I had gone to Rome with Harry that 
time instead of to Bickerton with Paul. As for Paul — 
he has gone out to get me a veil, and himself some 
cigarettes — I cannot begin to describe what he is like 
to travel with. I could not have thought it possible 
that any one, man or woman, could be at once so con- 
siderate and yet determined ; so — how shall I put it } 
— so able to get his own way, and take care that I have 
mine at the same time. He never seems tired or dull ; 
and he enjoys everything so ; he is never out of temper ; 
and never put out when anything goes amiss.' 
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* I have not deserved such happiness, I know, and 
being very sure about that, I should not talk about it 
even to you if I did not feel very anxious to give all 
the joy I can now, and in the future, to atone for the 
sorrow and worry I have sometimes caused you. 1 
must end this now. There is Paul's step at the door/ 

On the back of which Paul wrote — * She won't let 
me see what she has written, so my communication 
shall also be confidential. When I think of present 
happiness, and the restfulness of being able to confer 
where formerly I have had to dictate — of being able to 
ask for counsel, where before I have only dared to com- 
pel acquiescence — and of revelling in the companionship 
of so fine an intelligence, along with such a delicious 
capacity for enjoyment, I feel but an unworthy creature 
at best ; yet am content to feel so, knowing she has 
wrapped me round with her own beauty and love. So 
we'll manage to stroll along the honeymoon track for 
at least a month longer, when we shall have to come 
home for the opening of the new Sellcuts*.' 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE PALACE OF AMUSEMENTS 

Once more the town of Brombridge was en fite, and 
blank walls and vacant spaces were gorgeous with much 
drapery of huge posters and flaunting bills. 

Royalty had come and gone, and the important 
ceremony of opening the new Sellcuts', otherwise the 
* Palace of Amusements,' was over. 

Hungry and fagged reporters had industriously 
subordinated all considerations to the vital one of how 
to get the best journalistic treasure out of the event for 
the various papers they represented. 

Black-and-white artists and photographers had been 
hard at work to make it possible for all the world to 
know how a royal lady's dress looked, and a gentle- 
man carried himself while presenting her with a gold 
key set with emeralds ; for in this way, as well as with 
a magnificent bouquet of orchids presented by Mora, 
did Mr. Blake testify the gratitude due from a town 
to great folks who show their interest in that town's 
welfare. 

* We have called it " The Palace of Amusements," ' 
said Mr. Blake, who was looking remarkably well after 
his honeymoon as he walked beside the princess in the 
act of escorting her to her carriage. * The word theatre 
is still an offence to a great many excellent people, whom 
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we can enlist on our side if we concede a little to thdr 
not always unreasonable prejudices ; also we are de- 
parting from some of the traditions of the music hall of 
old ; and while we shall still have variety performances 
they will not be night after night as formerly, but ballad 
concerts, drama, opera, and oratorio will each have their 
evening in due course/ 

The royal lady expressed herself as much delighted 
with the unique and comprehensive idea of the centre 
of a lai^e industrial town being turned into a pleasure 
resort of such varied use and beauty. She greatly 
admired the white stone palace in the centre, upon 
whose dome the new gilt figure of Joy shone out in the 
hazy sunshine of an October afternoon. 

She also stopped to watch the stately strut of a 
gorgeous peacock as he spread his fan in the lights and 
shadows of the great marble columns, while the cooing 
of the doves in the carved frieze above seemed to bring 
St. Mark's and Venice a little nearer England. 

She had visited the gymnasium, the library to the 
left of the square, and the pretty hotel at the comer, 
where Mr. Ferrel and his staff stood bareheaded as she 
passed ; also the recreation building, which occupied all 
the other side of the square, where cricket could be 
played on a winter evening in the basement, on an 
asphalte floor, beneath arc lights duly protected firom 
* skiers ' ; or lawn tennis on the ground floor. Above 
these on the first floor was a beautiful dancing-saloon, 
as well as various reception-rooms not too grandly fitted 
up to keep humbly dressed people from feeling happy 
in them. While over all were the superintendent's 
apartments— cosy, airy, well -lighted, well -heated, and 
calculated, as the manager -in -chief put it, to make 
people live at their best and not at their worst. 

At the back of the palace from the road was another 
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building with a large playground partly roofed in, and 
leading across the street that bounded Sellouts' estate, 
to a large meadow that had formerly belonged to the 
tannery, and which Mr. Blake had purchased and made 
the children's ground for all time. 

As for the building, it was perfectly fitted up with 
a model day -nursery detached in the most improved 
fashion from the noise of the floors below, which were 
devoted to all sorts of healthy games. For the girls 
and boys who preferred quiet games and dolls, there 
was a special and most delightful room, in which the 
cripple and the invalid child might have play in the 
way best suited to them. 

* It is a charming idea,' said the royal lady thought- 
fully, * but do you not think that it may remove the 
responsibility of parents, and draw away the children 
from their home life ? ' 

* It might perhaps,' said Mr. Blake, slaying a shrug 
at its birth, * but up to now the responsibilities of parents 
of limited means have not been provided for in the 
dwellings assigned to them, with the result that in a 
great many the home life is such that it is the less of 
two evils to draw the children away from it. Besides,' 
he added deferentially, with that rare sweet smile of 
his — * your Royal Highness remembers, no doubt, how 
a certain queen mother had a pretty chalet built for 
her children, where, away from their home, the castle, 
they could learn all sorts of useful arts, and feel they 
were more or less at play all the time, in a way they 
could not have done at home. I do not think we can 
go far wrong in helping Her Majesty's subjects follow 
her example. The right sort of play, and a place to 
play in, is one of the greatest needs of Brombridge, 
as of most other places, and I have humbly tried to 
supply this need.' 
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* You have done so in a princely way/ she answered 
graciously as he handed her into the carriage. 

At the same moment Mora was saying to her royal 
escort : * It is like some dream city in the light of the 
ugliness and shabby wretchedness of what went before.* 

For a moment the Prince turned to take one more 
view of the charmingly-laid-out lawn and flower-beds, 
and the busy flocks of doves on the centre fountain ; 
then turning to Mr. Blake he said, * A city of pleasure 
within a city of toil ! Long may you and your beauti- 
ful wife live to rule over it ! I am glad to have lived 
to see it' 

* The main difficulty is, and always will be, in finding 
the right people to assist in carrying it out,' Paul re- 
marked afterwards, as he and Mora sauntered down the 
children's ground in the quiet of the evening before 
returning to dinner. 

* I know of one person who would make a capital 
resident superintendent of the children's building,' said 
Mora, * and that is Miss Pansy Mimsey. We were all 
very fond of her at school, she was always so kind and 
good to us. Her two sisters don't treat her properly. 
She has been their Cinderella, and she never complained. 
She is an excellent manager.* 

' She shall have the appointment,' said Paul, making 
a note in his pocket-book. * Any one else ? ' 

* I think Mr. Ross would like to take charge of the 
library and lecture department He says Ted is sure 
to pass in January, and won't need him any more.' 

So Paul made another note in his book. 

* I believe Ferrel is thinking about following a good 
example,' he resumed after a pause ; * he asked me last 
night if I had any objection to his courting Elsie More. 
I said not the least It's a great thing in a scheme 
like this to get the service of people who are bound to 
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you by ties of gratitude, and both Ferrel and Elsie are 
that' 

* How is Mr. Bleby getting on ? ' asked Mora. 

' He's just the same. He can still only speak one 
word, and that is the word " beast" Whatever question 
you ask him he can only get out that one fatal word. 
That's the way in aphasia, Dr. Slaney says. The 
patient trys to reply, and can only make use of one 
word. It's very sad. Poor Bleby. He may get over 
it in time.' 

'Well, I should think he won't want to dabble in 
the mark of the Beast any more, he'll have had enough 
of if 

As the pair were returning they met Mr. and Mrs. 
Paine with their four children, accompanied by Mrs. 
Simpson, and Maria, who was proudly wheeling the 
baby in all the pomp and circumstance of a brand new 
carriage. 

' We were just saying what a change has been made 
in this place,' said the minister as he walked on by Mr. 
Blake. * My vnk remembers the time when there was 
a most miserable lot of tumble-down cottages, with an 
evil-smelling horse-pond on the spot where you have 
erected all those swings in the children's ground. It 
used to be called Fever Town by the wags. Then 
think of the tannery, and the pent-up rookery behind 
it, where now you have the children's building, let alone 
all the public-houses that have been done away with, 
besides the Cut, and that other undesirable building — 
the old Sellcuts'. It is perfectly marvellous to look 
upon such a transformation scene.' 

' Dukelle was of some use after all,' said the manager- 
in-chief. 

* I suppose some day when we know the whole of 
life instead of only a part,' said Mrs. Paine, ' we shall 

2B 
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understand that its sins and sorrows, instead of being 
curses with which God is unable to cope, are forces that 
His love is controlling for our ultimate redemption.* 

* " That nothing walks with aimless feet, 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void. 
When God hath made the pile complete," ' 

said Mora. 'That was the verse for my husband's 
birthday in my Tennyson Birthday Book. Do yon 
remember it, Paul, and how ignorant I was when yea 
gave it me ? ' 

* We are neither of us as ignorant as we were then/ 
said Paul tenderly as they left the others and turned 
homeward. ' And I think we both know something of 
the meaning of the words — 

* " There's a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them how we will." ' 



June again, two years after the wedding ; and Mora, 
looking happier and more beautiful than ever, had come 
across from her old home, bringing her parents and Ted 
to have afternoon tea at the Knoll. 

* Has your master returned yet, James ? ' she inquired 
of the somewhat stouter groom of former days. 

* Yes, ma'am. He's in the library. But he told me 
to say if any one called that he's particularly engaged 
just now, and has some one with him.' 

Then approaching nearer he whispered confiden- 
tially— 

' It's the baby, ma'am, he took it away from nurse 
a good hour ago.' 

* Go in there ! ' cried Mora to her visitors, indicat- 
ing the drawing-room ; and passing swiftly down the 
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corridor, and the comer where the aviary stood as on 
that memorable evening when she first saw it long ago, 
she stole quietly into the library. 

There she saw Paul standing by the oak bureau 
with a large white bundle in his arms, a bundle of white 
cambric, and baby, endeavouring to pat the sleek head 
of Snowball with the soft hand of his tiny daughter. 

There was such a look of concentrated love and 
pleasure irradiating his face that his wife paused for a 
moment before disturbing him, and then stealing up 
to him on tiptoe murmured into the ear that she kissed, 
as she did so — 

' Darling, I believe you'd eat that child if I didn't 
keep a sharp eye on you ? ' 

* Perhaps I would,' he replied, shifting the white 
bundle on to one arm, while with the other he pulled 
his wife up close to them both. * But you don't wonder 
at the joy it is to me to have this precious thing in my 
arms all to myself, and know it is mine, when you think 
of the heart-hunger I had to bear all those years till 
you married me ! * 



THE END 
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THE 



WINCHESTER EDITION of the NOVELS 



OF 



JANE AUSTEN. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 51. net each vol. 

SpKCTATOi.~*'Tbe Winehester Edition has speeUl claims to gntit 
the delightful qoaUty of its print and paper. The print is of a genevoos deeii^, and 
very black and clear, and the paper while untransparent, not so hemrj bnt that the 
book can be held comfortably in one hand. Altocethec this pcomties to be one of the 
most delightfol reprints ever given to the public.'* 



ATMBNiBUM.--*' An exceedingly handsome edition, 
a cheap edition as well as an ornamental one." 



This is dMidedly 



WssTMiNSTsa Gaxkttk.— " Mr. Grant Richards Is to be eongratnlated on tb» 
charming edition of Miss Austen's Novels, which starts with * Sense and SeoslbiUty' 
in two volumes. Print, paper, and binding (green and gold, with a charming dftign) 
are all that the most fastidious could desire. An edition of this kind is really wanted, 
and comes at a moment when there is a natural inclination to torn back to the pages 
of this delightful writer. The younger generation is supposed not to read Miss Aasten, 
which, if true, is hardly creditable to its education and good taste. Bot latterlv there 
have been signs of a le-discovery, which will be stimulated bj the issne of these 
beautiful volumes." 



No. 5, John Street. By Richard Whitbing, 
Author of «« The Island." 6s. [Fourteenth Edition. 

CuTtc— *' A brilliant, fascinating book. Among the band of novelists who have 
taken London for their province he must hencefonirard be r eck oned one of the firsL" 

Daily MAiL.~**For pure literary charm this piece of artistic w othi i mnship is fat 
and awav superior to anything we nave rc*ad tms year. The thotight and wit in it 
arebrillunt . . . It is a book that everyone ooght to read.** 

Daily Nbws —"This book shows at least two qualities which are not oAeii fcrnad 
in the fiction of the day. One is strength of style, a style that is terse, rniafJected, 
and luminous. The other is depth of feelinc. ... a book of obeertalion, ot 
cha r acter drawing and satire; but also, as will Be teen, a book with a message.** 

MoKMiNo Post.—" The book which is most taUied about at the present time, and 
will be remembered as the book of the season." 



Daily Tblkgkaph.— " Mr. Whiteing has written one of the «w«« mswi 
successful and also one of the cleverest pieces of work which liaTe appeared 
many months past." 

St. James's Gazbtts.— " No compliment could be too high for so rannrkablc 
social study, with its keen satire, true feeling, and vigorous expressive style.** 

Ma. David Chsistib Mubbay.— " * No. 3, John Street' should be reed by 
thinker in the kingdom ... it is vary much more tlian novel.** 
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The Island; or, An Adventure of a Person of 
Quality. New and Revised Edition. By Richard 
Whitbing. [RMdy in SepUmbir, 1899. 

BZTBACTl PBOM CbITICISMS ON THB PiBST BdITION (1888). 

Daily Nbws.— "This remarkmble ttory Moiigt to the dan of poUticml rominoei 
which trace their orlcin to Sir Thomat More't * Utopia.' or more remotelT to the 
* Republic ' of Plato. . . . The islanders' admiration of a Queen's ship, when that 
rl^ht Is vouchsafed to them, and what the person of quality feels to be * a touching 
disposition to take us in good fidth/ furnishes an apt example of Mr. Whiteinrs 
method of subduing satire, humour, and idyllic grace and tenderness to one delighaul 
blend" 

Scotsman.—" The framework of the book, as may be supposed, is ooorentional ; 
yet even here Mr. Whiteing reveals force of a hi<h order. His charaeters have the 
aspect of life, and his scenes have caught a flavour cH the freshness of nature. But 
the point of the book is its sitire. Mr. Whiteing is playful, humcroos, euttinc, 
vehement, and finely eloquent bv turns as he contrasts the ruling social system with 
the purity of a natural lite. This style has an elegance which gives the bMt effect to 
the vigour of UU thought. Such good work is rare as modem satire goes. The book, 
though grimly humorous on occasion, has the strength which comes of earnestness 
and a touch of the indignation which drove the Roman poet to make Tecaes. It it a 
powerful book, and should be widely read." 

A Duet : with an Occasional Chorus. By A. Conan 

DOYLB. 6s. 

Glasgow Hbrald.-^' The author has told It with tueh a hnmorofit abandon, such 
a keen insight into the situation, and sueh a large optlmitm, that the total eirect is 
charming." 

Daily Niws.— '*We thank Mr. Conan Doyle for hia eharminB little volume and 
say ferewell, with eitreme regret, both to the snborban vttU ana to Mrs., Mr. and 
Master Crosse." 

Critic.—" I should be greatly snprised if Dr. Cooaa Doyle's new book be not a 
brilliant popular success . . . It is tender, hnmoaroas, and vastly diverting." 



Wkstmimstkr Gaibttb.— *** a Duet ' is a wise, wboleeome, sparkling little book, 
written with a flowing pen for the pleasore of ordinary people, yet so nicely done 
that the most electing critic could do nothing but smile upon it." 

MoRNiNo.--" It is quite a long time since we enjoyed the perusal of a volume so 
eooipletely as ' A Duet." Dr. Dovle once more nroves his versatility and hia ability 
to write a book fascinatine in its interest, endunng in its life lessons, and yet dealing 
with the common-place lite cH ordinary people." 

LoNDOM Morning.— "There is a delizhtfully amosliig book by Conan Doyle 

* A Duet.' . . . the author hat written It up so ebannincly." 

Punch.— "'A Duet' is a most delijebtful book, begimung with a oourtship and 
ending with the first year of the verv hanpy couple's married life. It is real life and 
true pathos without euggerati?n. Dr. ^onsn Doyle, yonr very good health." 

Miss Ca3rley's Adventures. By Grant Allbn. 

With Eighty Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 6s. 

Daily Tblboraph.— " A capital work of light fiction, which can either be penned 
steadily as a whole or can be taken up and opened haphasard, as the reader may 
ehooee. The adventures are as varied as they are numerous, and we see the 
courageous young lady emerge from every difliculty and danger— ranging from tiger> 
shooting to Seotch-marriage— with triumph accompanied with decorum. Through 
all runs a very pretty love story of devotion, endurance, and trust, which is good in a 
prosaio and sceptical age." 

World.— ** Mr. Grant Allen is a man of many moods. He can write an historical 
nide. he can write a guide to natural history, he can write a novel with a purpose, or 
be can write as one who provides frankly for the entertainment of the public. In 

* Miss Cay ley's Adventures^ we have him in the last-named eapacitv, and he attains 
his aim to a nicety. A briahter or more amusing book no one need hope to come 
across. Miss Cayley herself is a delightful young woman. In whose society it woold 
be quite impoeiible to feel dull." 
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An African Millionaire: Episodes in the Life 

of the Illustrious Colonel Clay. By Grant Allen. 
With over Sixty Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 6s.; 
Cheap Edition, as. [Fifth Editm. 



Daily CNRomcu.— ** It is not often that the ibort story of this class can he : 
as attnctive and as eidting as are many of the Coloners efisodes. Let ns be 
thankful hx these, and hasten to ooromend * An African Millionaire ' to the notice of 
all travellers. We can imafine no hook of the season more suitable for an altcniooa 
In a hammock or a lazy day in the woods. And the capital illostratioos he^ an 
excellent dosen of stories on their way.** 

Daily News.— "For resourcefolness. for sardonic hnmonr, for a sense of lSb» 
comedy of the situation, and for pluck to carry it through, it woold be dificok to fnd 
a mora entertaining scoundrel than Colonel Clay." 

Mr. Jambs Payii in the Illustrated London News.— "This book is a good 
example of Mr. Grant Allen's talents. It is only a collection of tales describing bows 
▼ery rich man is again and again victimised by the same adventurer, but it has 
not only plenty of dramatic incident, but of shrewd and wise reflectioa. soch as ii 
seldom found in the modem novel." 



Linnet: A Romance. ByGRANTALLBV, Author of ''An 
African Millionaire," etc. 6s. [Second EdUiom. 

Spbaeer.— " Dexterous workmanship, prolific imaginstion. wide knowledge, and s 
remarkable fismiliarity with human nature in all its aspects ;ire among tnc mcce 
prominent characteristics of Mr. Gram Allen as a writer ot fiction. . . . Tht plaui 
tale of the oow<girl who beco mes a prima donna is developed into a romance, every 
pass of trtaich is entertaining, and every chapter of which contains more instruction 
and wisdom than is to be found in half a dosen works of the average type. . . We 
can commend * Linnet ' to everybody who knows how to apprtrciaie a good story well 
told." 

Weekly Sun.—" Undoubtedly the best novel that Mr. Grant Allen has written." 

Daily Telboraph.— We have nothing but praiae for Mr. Grant Allen's Istest 



Mahcmbster Gvardum.—" Appeals to a wide audience, and we feel on uS^ 
ground In prophesying far it the success it certainly deserves." 



Since the Beginning: A Tale of an Eastern 
Land. By Hugh Clifford, Author of " In Court and 
Kampong," ''Studies in Brown Humanity/* etc. 6s. 

SVM.— "The author deals skilfully with a people stUl uncivilised, still swaved 
by primeval passions. His characters are well-defined, and the tragedy which 
vnderlies the lives of the three principals is poignant and impressive by reaaon of Mi 
rimple directness." 

DuHOEE AoYERTisBR.— ** A deeply tragic and patbsdcal alary, full of greet pow« ii 
treatment and language. . . . Such a tale carriea with It a doable charm— that 
which is ever present in a well-written novel, and the never-Cdling Intnreac wMch 
tmthfbl descripiiocis of distant lands and strange people afbrd." 

Tan WoBLo.— **A1I aovel tmA&n will admit that It ta 
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In Court and Kamponji:: Being Tales and 
Sketches of Native Life in the Malay Peninsula. 
By Hugh Clifford. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Atmbhjbum.— ** In this effort Mr. Clifford has achieved a coosiderable success : and 
as he writes also in a bright stirle which has a distinctly literary flavour, his work is not 
less welcome for the infonnauon which it gives than interesting as a story book. . . 
They are stories that will bear reading a second time.*' 

Spkaxbr.—" Mr. Clifford undoubtMly possesses the gift of Rraphie description in 
a high degree, and each one of these stories grips the reader's attention nost 
insistently. The whole book is alive with drama and passion ; but, as we have said, 
its greatest charm lies in the fact that it paints in strikingly minute detail a state of 
things which, for good or for ill, is rapidly vanishing from the foce of the earth." 

Pall Mall Gasbttb.— " These tales Mr. Clifford tells with a force and lifeUkeness 
snch as is only to be eaualled in the stories of Rudyard Kipling. . . . Kvenr one 
leaves its impression, dramatic yet lifelike. Moreover, they are valuable as giving a 
picture of stran|e, distorted civilisation which, under the influence c^ British 
Kesidents and omdals will soon pass away, or hide itself jealously from the gaxe ef 
Western eyes." 

Satuboat Rbvibw^— '* If the love of unconventional life is madness, we wish that 
many more were bitten by the same dog If its results should be the production of boolcs 
such as we are now reviewing, although the thrilling tragedies and horrors Hugh 
Clifford relates in some of his chapters have a tendency to make one's flesh creep. 
The chapters dealing with * The Bast Coast ' and 'Among the Fisher-folk ' have rarely 
If 9WM, Seen sorpasaed.** 

Studies in Brown Humanity : Being Scrawls 

and Smudges in Sepia, White and Yellow. By 
Hugh Clifford. 6s. ; Cheap Edition, as. 

Trb ScoraMAH.— " Mr. Clifford writes always with force and brightness. His 
literary manner has something in common with that of Mr. Kipling, and the Orienul 
nature of liis subject intensifies this suggeetfon of resemblance. But Mr. Clifford 
is fsr from being a mere imitator, and his sketches derive tlie best part of their effsel 
from the certaintv they induce that they have been drawn from a first-hand 
observation of the life tbev deeeribe. Deepiv charged as they are with local eoloor, 
the stories are never wanting in tlie essentisls of a strong general interest, pasaioB, 
^aracter, movement.'* 

Pall Mall Gaxbttb.— ** Mr. Clifford is a bom artist who sempnloosly draws the 
thing as he has seen it." 

Thb WoBLn.— " Mr. Clifford has the rare art of seeing things as tliey are, and 
describine them as he sees them. His peges * palpiute with actuality,* if we may use 
a slaoK phrase of tlie day; not one of them is dull, though most of them are 
exceedingly Instructive.** 

Daily NBws.—" These vivid and powerful pictures of the wild life of the Balasan 
Peninsula are of the deepest interest ; and there is no one of them that does not 
reveal Mr. Clifford's intiniate knowledge of the subject. . . . Some of the stories 
are intensely tragic and dramatic : othei . such as * The Story of Tukang BArok,' and 
*The Schooner with a Past,* weird and mysterious ; while in his last but one, entitled 
* From the Grip of the Law,* the author strongly moves our sympathies." 

The Mayfair Marriage: A London and Pans 

Book. By Grammont Hamilton. 6s. [Third Edition. 

Rbvibw op Rbviews.— " * A Mayfeir Marriage ' is a book of fentasy. The heroine 
Is more like a sylph than a mortal woman. Tne whole of the story transports us. if 
not to feiryland, at least to a region in which the whole of the tissue of the prosaic life 
of every day is shot through and through with rainbow hues ci fancy. . . . Novels 
of adventure, novels with a purpose, and novels which are of sodety: all these are 
femiliar enough, but ' A Mayfair Marriare ' stands by itself alone, there has been 
nothing like it before, possibly there will be nothing like it hereafker. . . . The 
'book is as no ocher oovel that has been published foe a long timg.** 
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The Wheel' of Qod. By Gborgb Egbrton, Author 
of ** Keynotes,*' « Discords," etc. 6s. [Sscamd Ediium. 

Pall Mall Gaxbttb.— " Heraaf any rate we hare a nevelof real power, <Bsplayiac 
a breadth of treatment and tympathT which marks it out from the paerinf fietioo « 
the day. There is an Irish pwios in it. too. which keeps the reader's interest at msfc' 
ing-point almost throuchout. If this is ' re-action ' ; flien bravo, the reactionaries amoai 
latter-day novelists I We will net attempt to condense the plot of this well-written sad 
admirably conceived study in the ups-and-downs and strivincs and sorrowinirs of a 
great-hearted, qoick-witted Irish girl, in her stumblings through a tils too foil of hard 
and desolatinc experiences. Mary Desmond's own character is firmly drawn 
throughout, ana the book is full of fine sketches. Indeed, at the end. it is sorprislag 
how many of its people remain in the memory— a striking testimony to the vivid way ia 
which they have been sugrested, without in a sinirle ease any elaborate or delibente 
analysis. The scenes in Dublin, in America, in the English county-town, and in the 
London slums are all excellent work. An original, powerful, pathetic study of liii, 
with well varied circumstances, all interesting/' 

Aberorbm Pbbb Prkss.— " a remarkabW fine expoaition of tme womanhood of to- 
day. . . We would heartily reeommend this bniaf record of a yearning wcnnas to 
wide perusal and even to close study. It is delightful as a piece of writing, and as a 
study of the present day, it is deep, suggestive ami earnest.*' 

Nkw Agb.-—** Displays gifts not possessed in equal degree by any other wenaa 
writer of our time. . . So rich in promise, capital in performance, and so thoa^- 
compelllng and suggestive. A very nappy humour pervades it, paihoe that grips ths 
reader as only great emodon, finely expressed, can— a ctvious power of calliag ap 
scenes and people firom the past, and making us ^ad or sad with the retrospecL 
' George Ecerton * writes of litis at one knowinc life, as one who haa eome to ckMe 
quarters with it: on bar every page there is the impnaa of truth to Ufi, at she aaas 
and feels the truth.** 

The Yellow Danger. A Romance. By M. p. 
Shiel. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 68. \Third Ediium. 

Mr. L. P. AutTm in the IixuaTBATso Loniwii Nswa.— ** I sat op half the night 
with 'The Yellow Danger,* wUchisneleat than the history of the conquest of Enrene 
by the Chinese hordes, whose eoming was predicted by the late Profeaaor Pearson.* 

Thb Acadbmt.— " The bMt portions of the book are thoee which deacribe Hardy's 
naval actiooa. Here Mr. Shiel is excellent compan y . With the assistance of plana, 
and a very ludd and forcible narrative gift, he makea the enconntera iiachetlj eco- 
ceivable. The book is punctuated with them, and they are of enthralling interest. . . . 
An exciting and persuasive romance, well worth pecking np with one's holiday 
outfit." 

Trb Echo.— ** We can heartily reeommend *The Yellow Danger' to leadsrs of 
eveiT class. On the topical interest of the romance it were surely quite soperfiaow 
to duate in vtow of recent events." 

Thb Boobmah.— " Mr. Shiel is a marvelloua man. Hfe andaelty la splendid Re 
foretells the foture— a ghaatly vision. He relatea the history of AmuTgndHoa- He 
slauf^ters not reidments, but racea ; he blows up, not ships, bat fi ae ta . He hanewt 
our very souls with prophesies of horror. He has written a remarkable and extras 
ordinary book, thodpi its excellence is not literary— an txtfpMgmtum of onparaUalad 
boldness that, whether we laugh or no, we cannot well help but leed. It natifiea ear 
national vanity, too, for Enxland becomes the refuge <rf the distraeted nattona, and an 
English youth saves the world from ruin. A«ain and again throughout the pegea than 

ihuon. 




ia a great complacent roaring of the British lion. But since we 

the naval batUea are really good—good reading, that is, for l a ndii ii« n w are 

experts." 

Thb LiTsaABY Wobld.— " Mr. Shiel has contrived a atory ae eriirfnal and atrikliig 
that we were entirely unable to allow it out of our hands from the ame Yes Kow set 
his grotesque afiisctions on a Fulham nursemaid and nearly wrecked the world to gat 
her, until John Hardv ssnk twenty million yellow men in the Ifielattwn, ud 
Hestroyed one hundred and fifty more by cholera genua. . . . Mr. Shiel. to qooss 
from us own book, hss administered to us 'a swift series of venomons ' 



p^ngs^ quickening into ever madder swiftness.' and we ahall follow the aftdra ia te 
East for the fotnie with an nnderlying sense of diatrast and nnsiiineii whiib v« had 
never thonght to Mme to.*' 
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Contraband of War : A Tale of the Hispano- 

American War. By M. P. Shiel. With Eight 
Illustrations by A. Pearse. 6s. 

NoKTH British Daily Mail.—" It U true •xeitement nins riot through th« whole 
of this story and that the reader's attention is thereby kept on the stretcn." 

Abbrdbbn Frsb Prbss.— *' There can be no doubt that * Contraband of War ' is an 
excellent story, full of thrilling incidents and dramatic situations. The movement is 
light and rapid and carries the reader forward irresistably." 

Star.— "* Contraband of War' is as breathlessly exciting as ' The Yellow Danger ' 
. . . the book is crammed with fighting and intrigue, and sensations which ctiase 
Mch other with the speed of cinematograph films." 

Scotsman.—" Is a book which anyone with the slightest liking for excitement is 
bound to enioy. The characters are admirably drawn, the inddents of the war 
cleverly manipulated to serve as a background for the personal struggle ... a 
story that earnes the reader along with it." 

Echo.—" Readers of exeitlnf fietion will sap their full of sensation and adventuie 
in • Contraband of War.' " 



Aunt Judith's Island : A Comedy of Kith and 
Kin. By F. C. Constable, Author of " The Curse of 
Intellect.*' 6s. ; Cheap Edition, as. 

I^all Mall Gaxbttb.— ** A moat engaging novel, a feat of tme eomady." 

Acadbmy.— " Keen observation of life, in many strata of society, ripe experience, 
undorstanding of human nature, and a kindly amused toleration of its little foibles, 
humour, good humour and an active wit— these qualities have gone liberally to the 
makinc of ' Aunt Judith's Island.' And to them a very unusual gin ci bright narrative, 
a careral use of words, and a prefsrence for incident above talk, and you see that 
' Aunt JndiUi's Isluid ' is no ordinary novel." 

To^Day.— ** It is a book containing the wit and delieate satire of a sdiolar and 
observer, and of an author with the pen of a readv-writer, who has been almost too 
prodigal of his powers. The inoividualitv or character; the quaint personal 
peculiarities, never forced, but always natural and striking: and the extraordinary 
range of subject-matter render the publication one of tne most remarkable of 
the time." 

Daily Tblbobaph.— " Brilliantly entertaining from its first page to its last.*' 

Daily Crbohiclb.— " This is a jolly book." 

PuBUtHBB'a CiBCULABw— *' The story is a daring piece of imaginative work." 



Morgan Hailsham ; or, A Curious Month. By 
F. C. Constable. 6s. 

Daily Crboiiiclb.— " Mr. Constable has given us the most ingenious story of its 
kind that we have ever read. We had not the slightest idea how it was going to turn 
Qfot, we never even suspected the explanation." 

Scotsmaii.—** A capital book, the work of a keen observer and kindly critic ol 
kuaan nature, who news his characters and situations with the eye of a humoorist, 
and finds natural to his temperament a vein of genial satire. . . . It is an excellent 
ula of its kind, and will engage to the close the attention of any lover of good fiction 
who takes it np." 
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The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer: Being 

the Personal History of Jehu Sennacherib Dyle, 
commonly called Masheen Dvle. By Haldani 
Macfall. With Cover designea by the Author. 6s. 

ScoTSMAH.— **Thit itonr . . . 'grips' the reador, uid istmIs to hfan mmk 
that it It well that thoie interested in 'black blood' and Ha aodaU celli^oaa, aad 
political workingi ahoold know." 

MoiNiNO Lbadbb.— " Has all the qualities that co to aake a popular, aad I 
think, endnring Came. It is full <rf detail— humoroos, patnetic, and often wrfrd. DssMng 
as it does with the niggers of the West Indian Islands, it introduces us to characten, 

Soalnt and whimsicaL . . The like of Jeho— a talkatiTe black rogue, iteepad to 
is e]res la petty larceny and duplicity I have nerer met before in fictum.** 

Echo.—" One charm, at the outset, this book has->the charm of the iMw aad 
the unknown. Mr. Haldane Macbll leads us into an almost undiscovered eeontry. 
aad we are introduced to a strange people— the necroes of the West Ind ies w hcm 
most people know only by bearssy. Andf the new wnter is so delightfully thoroogb la 
his mediods. . . Mr. Macfiyi may be declared to have made a very latarastiBg aad 
brilliant debut" 

SATuaoAT Rbvibw.— "The presenution of a aew background is almoal the 
greatest kindness that a novelti t can bestow on a jaded reader, and when oa the 
background are painted figures, which, if not absolutely new inventions, are as lively 
as they are unfamiliar, the reader need not stint his eipressionsof mttitude. . . . We 
can recall nothing in fiction which deals with him (the negro) half as picturesquely 
and completely as he is here dealt with. . . The book . . is of more than commea 
excellence, and invites us to expect something very considerable from Its auihcc.** 

Paix Mall Gaxbttb.—" This book is strikingly clever, funny, strong. . . Other 
exodlent things you will find. You will find a telling series of JHCtores . . laid oa 
with a vivid and bold brush. You will find really powerful stories— squalid, but 
strong and effective, tdd with a broad grin. It is a vigorous book by a man with 
stuff In him." 

MAMCBSaTsa Guaroiam.— " Will live in the reader's memory." 



''Old Man*8** Marriag^e. By G. B. Burgin. 6s.; 

Cheap Edition, as. 

STAiiDAia.— ** Mr. Burgin's best qualities come to the front In ***Old Man's" 
Marriage.* . . . Miss Wilkes has nearly as much individuality as any one te the 
story, which Is saying a good deal, for reality seems to gather round all the eharaateis 
In spite of the romance that belongs to them as well ... the story Is fresh and 
full of charm." 

Daily Tblboraph.— " Mr. Borgln's humour is both shrewd and Idadly, aad Us 
book should prove as welcome aa a breath of fresh air to the weary readers el 
realistle fietica. 

Mr. CouLaoM KaaMAHAM In the Star.— "'"Old Man's" Marriage' U tokl whk 
soah humour, high spirit, simplicity, and stralirhtforwardness that the reader is 
amused and entertained firom the first page to the last. Once I had begun It I had te 
go en te the end ; when I put it down It was with a sigh to part with such excellent 
company. ... As thoroughly enjoyable and racily written a story aa has beea 
pnbushM for a long tioA." 

MAHCflBSTBR GuABDiAM.— " It would bc difilcult too spcak too highly of thedeUanlt 
pathoe and htmiour of this beautiful sketch of a choice fnendship in humble lils. . . . 
A study at once simple and subtle and full of the dignity and sincerity of natural man." 

Globb.— "Mr. Burgin writes only for the entertainment of his raadaw, and !■ 
holiday time they ought to be very much obliged to him." 

BixMiHOHAM Gazbttb.— "Wenant for more books Uki ***Old Mao's** Mavrlaga.' 
aad wt hope our thirst may soon oe assusged." 
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The Cattle Man. By G. B. Burgin. Author of 
*< Old Man's Marriage," " Tuxter's Little Maid," etc 
6s. 

Spbasbi.— ** Ifr. Buniii hat aoUcvad another daddod toeeeM In hit 81017 ^ 
'TlieCotUoMaB.* ItUDricht,ltit origi]Ml,uiditiiitrodac««i]ttoclMnetertwBOM 
aoqoainuaoe h b o plounre to make. . . . A ttory whioht amoof Itt other nMflts 
hat the tnpreme merit ol boing really intereating." 

Daily Tblborafn.— " Mr. G. B. Burdn* the author of 'Tniter't Little Maid/ and 
half a doten other novels of singular ability and inteceat, hat jutt prodoeed a one- 
volome novel, every whit at clever and eccentric at any of itt ficticmal forenmnert. 
The hero of tnit fucinadng tale it Cranby Miller. . . . For Miller't eitraordinary 
adventnret in London, which are recounted with infinite tpirit. we mutt reCar our 
feadera to Mr. Burgin't robutt and engaging narrative.'* 

Stahdako.— '* Told with excellent tpirit and hnmoor ; the movement it real, and the 
talk tpootaneooa. . . . Mr. Bori^ hat hnmoor. vitaUtTt obtervation, and, the 
he tonehet Canadian thingt or people, an individuality of hit own." 



The Ape, the Idiot, and other People. 

By W. C. Morrow. 6s. ; Cheap Edition, as. 

OvTLooB — " An nneommenly able lerlet of thort talet. Power, Intenae pewar 
•f deacclhing the horrible, with a keen intight into the motives that move man to 
mofder and leveoge, theae ttrike one at the attributet of thit graphic writer.'* 

St. jAMBt'sBuoGBT.— "A collection of fourteen thort atoriet of an unnanany 
powerful rasfa <rfemodon and invention. . . The whole book la well worth reading; 
and we look ncward with Intereat to teeing more from Mr. Morrow.** 

Satubdat Rbvibw.— " Nearly every one fof the storietl containt a ttrange and 
forcible idea, elearly worked out. The revenge of the clnblett man it perhapt the 
moat hauntinc, but all are above the average in ttrength and imaginatloa. A lonftr 
■oval from Mr. W. C. Morrow would be worth reading, and we hope he will give 



Daily Tblbobafm.— " Not excepting Poe't 'Talea of Myttery and Honor,* or evaa 
Le Fanre't * At In a Glatt Darkly,* Mr. W. C Morrow't thort ttorlet ... am the 
BBOtC tentational, fantattie, and fatcinatioc productiont of their Und that have 
appeared in print In the eourte of the Victonan Age. There it manifestly no UnUt lo 
Che Imaginative powera of their author, the teeming timplidty and apootanelCy of 
whose narrative ttyle prove him to be an aocomplithed adeot In the literary * art that 
eoncealt art* He Inveott ineidentt and tituationt to terrible that they tugcett what 
the French aptly term * umt ptur bUnche ' (a white or pallor-ttriking fear) to thMO who 
read hit detcriptlont of them, which are characteriied by an Impassioned fcanknesa 
that carries with It convictions of their fidelity to feet** 

Idylls of the Sea. By F. T. Bullbn, Author of 
'* The Cruise of the Cachalot.** 6s. 

TiMBs.—" We have In ' Idylls of the Sea ' thote qualltiea of keen ehoervatiea, vivid 
preteaudoa, and Imafinative interjpretation of the thingt of the tea which delighted 
readert of ' The Cruite of the Cachalot.'. . . . Aa a rule the author la aa 
convincing at he It vivid, and even where he falla to convince he rarely fella la 
intereat and to charm. He hat In feet ditcovered and explored a new field • 
literature, and ttanda alone in bit mattery of iu tecretc'* 

Dublin Daily ExraKst.— One of the most delightfel booktof tea Hfe that wt hav« 
eome acrott for a long time. . . The book oontaina. Indeed, a breath of the aat 
Itaell'* 
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Silence Farm. By William Sharp. 6s. 

World.—" In ' SUanoe Farm * we have that rare and deli^tfixl thine— prase writta 
J a poet. Mr. William Sharp has seldom done anvthint; which breatbes more of che 
true spirit of poetry than does the first chapter of thia his latest booJc Bysheerchan 



by a poet. Mr. William Sharp has seldom done anything; which breauies more of che 
true spirit of poetry than does the first chapter of this his latest booJc Bysbeerchan 
of touch he has derated an almost sordidly painful situation into the beantifiBl iofe- 



shadowiof of a traaedy. He touches in this scene the keynote of his story, and it riafi 
out afain and efun under a master-hand. Not Icm noticeable than the cbarm of 
•trie in * Silence rarm* is the newer of the eharaeter-drawioc and the worloBf art 
of the plot. The heroine is a beautiful ereadon; the two men who between ttacB, as 
she herself says in the end, haTs * broken her liiis,' are adnairably contrasted. Tbe 

Eathos <d the elder man's life and death is the more poignant for the reserra widek 
olds it always in the backcround. Above all, the \»6k is one which grows upon ths 
reader's imaginadon after ne has finished it It is not meat for babes ; that ibooU 
be clearly understood. But it will remain a memonr to aU who read it." 

DuMDBB AoTBaTisBR.— " We fisel that the author Sas mastered some of the notes of 
really great art" 

Wives in Exile: A Comedy in Romance. By 
William Sharp. 6s. ; Cheap Edition, as. 

New Aob.~" Just the book for reading during the hottdays. ... We covAslh 
tecommend Mr. Sharp's ' comedy in romanoe,* wldoh has a style that la diaiming, ■ 
fresh, humourous and whimsical, and contains a capital stonr.** 



Daily Nbws.— " Lamihter compelling . . . inttinet with Um ffeihni— and the 
splendour of the ocean. ' 

True Heart : Being passages in the Life of Eberhard 
Treuherz, Scholar and Craftsman, telling of his 
Wanderings and Adventures, his Intercourse with 
People of Consequence to their Age, and how he 
came scatheless through a Time of Strife. By 
Frederic Breton, Author of *' The Black Mass,*' 
" The Trespasses of Two," etc. 6s. ; Cheap Edition, as. 

DaiLY Crkohiclb.— A very thorough and able piece d work. ... A singwlariT 
intense, imaginative vision, a_ singiilar freshness and sincerity of feeling, have s n a Mw 



Mr. Breton to touch the dry dust of life. And the resultis a book that 
of yon. convinces you, and stirs yon. . . . * True Heart ' is a thoughtful aad 
conttimition to current fiction; and all who care forand wish to encoorage that sect 
of thing should read it." 

Mamchbstbr Guardum.— " Mr. Breton's canvas is at aU times filled with s 
prtrfusion of animated figures, the huriy-borly of the mediasval streets is vividly 
desoribed, and the character-drawing is good. . . . The story altogether is sbovs 
the average." 

''Qod Save England!" The story told by 

Gervase Alard, Baron of the Cinque Ports, to Refute 
Certain Calumnies. By Frederic Breton. 6s. 

LiTBiAKT WoKLO.— " A rattling story of the days when the French and Bngllih did 
aU In their power to vex and harm one another. . . . We do not hesitate to deschbt 
Us novel as the best piece of work that haa so fer come from Mr. Breton's pen. In 
these chapters will be found not a few ringing and original phrases.** 

BamsR Wbxxlt.— *' There ia passion in the book, the passion of a siroag, ssabHrf 
raee. There is clashing of snns and a tale of great and stirriiif dowli. there Is, tec 
the tender romance that weavea Itself roond the witchery of one of thoee InexpHcsbk 
.weoMB whom all fiction readers have leanied to love. Altocachac ***God Save 
England 1 '*» is a fine Biory, finely told.** 
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Bachelorland : A Tale of the Temple Courts. By 
R. Warren Bell. With Cover and Title-page 
designed by John Hassall. 6s. 

8tai«— *'I rotf OYer 'Baehalorland.' . . . I find not a dull page in it I smile 
ever its fresh humoiir, its kindly satire, its ThackeraTan philosophy. 

Trb Spbctator.— " Mr. Bell has a pleasant vein of homonr, and his fantasy is 
•greeahly oompoonded of sentiment and fooling. What is more, liis fun is honest 
eaough to have satisfied Martin Lutlier, who said that 'Christians should not entirely 
flee from eomedies.* " 

Tnb Sum.—*' Mr. Bell hat humour, and at times a Thaolcerajran eye ot a kind 
diaraeter. The simple surroundings which he has chosen for this story of Temple 
life and Temple manners suit his mood admirably, and the result Is a bale, more 
■trained, yet always pleasant . . . and he has a {wetty knack of philosophising 
withal : not very deep philosophy, perhaps, but bright, sometimes marking him as a 
man of satirical ability.^' 

The Woeld.— "There Is a pleasant, restful tone about the book that is much in its 
Csvour. The writer ukes us gently into his confidence, and his brig;ht, happy style 
tmpartt an agreeable flavour to a thoroughly modem novel, clever, ingenious and 
homomous." 



Th^ Henrietta Volumes. 

I. THE CUB IN LOVE: in Twelve Twinges ; 
with Six additional Stories. By R. S. Warrbn Bbll. 
With Cover in Colours by Maurice Greifienhagen. 

II. THE PAPA PAPERS, and some 

5T0RIE5. By R. S. Warren Bbll. With Cover in 
Colours by E. ]. Sullivan. 

Tauchnitry Siie, is. 6d. each vol. 
(Copiis also offUttnabU in doth, as.) 

Pall Mall Gazbtte.— ** Light and amusing withal is Mr. Warren Bell's sketch ot 
a very young man suffering from the bitter-sweet of an unrequited affection. . . . 
The Cub seems to be a near relation of Dolly (of the * Dolly Dialogues'), and tha 
tprightlineas of his dialogue makes him worthy of the Idnship." 

The Scotsman.—*' Infinitely entertaining. ... If the subsequent volumes ci 
fhe Henrietta series are up to this standard, there need be no question of their success." 

Tub Wbbblt Sub.— "These pages are bubbling over with humour, and are about 
ai bright a little love storv at we can well imagine. . . . Taking it all in all 'The 
Cob in Laf%* it the very Vrightest of short stones.** 

Blastus, the King's Chamberlain. By 

W, T. Stbad. 6s. 
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The Laughter of Jove: a Novel. By Hblmuth 

ScHWARTZE. 68. ; Cheap Edition, as. 

MoBHiNO Post.'-*' There are not a few pleuant and wall-written ehaplKt in Iht 
book. The sketches of the Dahna jnes, a brother and sister well ccmtrastad, and ske 
of the eeeentiie father, denote obMrvation and knowledge of the inoonsistendes of 
hnman nature. . . . The author is nothing if not thoroo^.** 

Spbabkk.— " There is much cleverness in ' The Laughter of Jore.' Introspective 
to the point of morbidness, krenly analytical, subtly satirical, and fall of a ralier 
bitter wisdom, the book is strikincfy * modem,' alike in iu merits and ita defocta. . . . 
There is so much wit, insight, ana chought in 'The LAughter of Jove,' that we shsB 
look with interest for the next work of iu clever author. 

The Man Between : A Story of Two Hearts and a 
Treasure Hunt. By Robert Halifax. With Four 
Illustrations. 6s. 

Academy.—*' A tale full of mystery and action.*' 

ScoraMAN.— " This is a breexy romance of adventure on the high seaa. . . . The 
story is written with a properly romantic spirit ... is an aUy-writtan and 
interesting romance in the Stevensonian school whieh cannot fail to intcceat everyoot 
who takes it ap.** 

Poor Human Nature. By Elizabbth Godfrey, 
Author of *< Cornish Diamonds/' etc. 6s. 



LiTBRAaT World.— >'*A noble pity for poor human nature, a sympathy for its 
ness and its heroisms, an understanding of poor souls struggling blindly to the light, 
raise the book far above ' the duU category of common thinc^' " 

Wkkkly Sun.—" It Is the charui of simplicity, of auaint surroundings, and. abore 
all, of literary distinction. Miss Godfiey is a powerful rather than a ^ever writer; 
and there is a perfect lady-like restraint in every line. She does not appeal to thi 
paasions, but to the highest fe« lings of our human nature.** 

The Actor- Manager. By Leonard Mbrrick. 6s.; 
Cheap Edition, 6s. 

*^* In an interview with a London "dally." Mr. Rudyard Kipi.imo e a pre a se d 
himself in high praise of th^ latest work of Leonard Merrick, '*Thie Actor-Manager.** 

Sfbctatok.— " The novel is primarily the study of the histrionic rather than the 
artistic or creative temr«erameot. Like Mr. Merrick's previous work, it la both 
powerful and interesting, and he once more gives proof of tne sure gift of bcdng aMt 
to handle atrong and delicate situations with a virility that never deviatoa into 
violence, with a sublety that is void of suggestivenMs.*' 

World.— ** In 'The Actor-Manager* we have for onee a story of tha medani 
atage that la tme to life. The writer neither extenuates nor does ne set aogfat down 
in maliee : he enters into the minuti^ of the calling, detailing the daily eaatence of 
aetora and actresses, whether in the modest totiring combination or tto elyaium of a 
London enngement, until we feel that there is little left for ua to learn about a olaii 
which exercises a fssdnation upon the imagination.** 

MoaNiMO Post.—" Mr. Merrick gives us one of the most oonvineing atories that 
has ever been written about the stage and stage-life. . . . The storv ci Ollphant'a 
hopes and fsars, of his altemationa of suoceas and deapair, ooold only nava been dms 
forcibly written bv an author who knows the stan wisU. To the liraha of saoh 
knowledge is joined a degree of human intereat which would eiuare th« ancceaa of a 
fer leaa dever book.** 



One Man*5 View: A Novel By Lbonard Mbrrick. 
38. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, ss. 

Daily Crkohiclb.^" A bot«I OT«r whleh w« could at • pinoh fuiey ooxtehras 
rittiaf op till th« toDftU boon. . . . Tha cbaractari are realMad, tka taotton It fclt 
and wfinnnnlfflitit** i ** 

Stahdako.^" An unoommoaly wall>written story. . . . Tba man in tha book ara 
axeellent, and tba baro . . . ia an admirable portrait." 

GuARDiAH.— ** Mr. Leonard Merriok't work ia exceptionally good: bis style is 
Htorary, be bas insicht into ebaracter, and be can tooeb on delicate matters witboot 
being coarse or unpleasantly soggestive. 'One Man's View ' is keenly interesting. . . 
* One Man's View '^ is one of tbose rare books in wbich, witbout a snperfluous toucb 
eacb cbaraetar atanda oat dear and indiyiduall j. It bolds tbe rnder's attention from 
first to laat." 

MoaNiMO Lbaobi.— ^' It is novel and faraelng. and just because bis point of yiaw ia 
ao often oncolonrod by prooedent, tbe reanlt is as astonlsbing aa it ia agreeaUa." 

Convict 99 ; A Novel. By Marib Connor Lbighton 
and Robert Lbighton. With Eight Illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. 3s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, as* 

Skbtch.— " It will do mora to preacb ibe apooalypae to tba ignorant tban all tbe 
leaders tbat were erer written, or all tbe orations that were ever outpoured. For 
people will read it as thmr read * It's Never Too Late to Mend/ and bebind the 
pa r d on able conventions of iu story, they will find tbe answer to tbe questloB^* Is our 
prison system brutal, inhuman, aemoralisiog, gross ? The answer is ' Yes ' ; and 
these authors write it in letters of scarlet. . . This engroaaing book. . . It is a 
great tale, wbich will be read by many thousands." 

Spbaub.^" a vivid picture of the interior of a convict prison and of the suffering 
inflicted upon convicts. . . ' Convict 99 ' is not a book to be lightly passed over." 

Publisher's CiacviJiB.— ** The joint authors of this novel ci prison life are to 
be congratulated on having produced a story which fascinates Irom beginning 
to and. . . Tba book ia one of the most powerful indictments of the present pi ition 
system. But it is much more ; it is not only a human document ot unsurpassed 
interest, but in construction is worthy of Willde Collins himself." 

Michael Dred : Detective. By Marib Connor and 
Robbrt Lbighton. With Eight Illustrations by 
J. M. Plagg. 3s. 6d. 

Bbistol MsBctntT.— *' Tba plot is rather an unuaual ooa . . . Tbe story is full 
of excitement the whole way through." 

AcADBMT.— "Tbe story is constructed with skill and the reader is put off the true 
atant and on savaral wrong onea in turn tmtil the very end." 

Tub Stab.—** In * Michael Dred ' there is a beautiful baffling mystery wbich will 
titillate the moat ealloua palate. The plot is ingenious and can be enjoyed, whether 
you box it backwards or lorwards." 

Daily Nawa.— " ... the story gains in interest as It proceeds and tbe mystery 
la so well kept that the reader does not even guess at the real solution untU within a 
law pages of iu elose." 

Mamchbstkb GuAaoiAH.—'* A story of crime in which the probabilities of guilt 
ara so artificially manipulated that the mechanism seems fisirly to rattle, may be 
found hi * Michael Dred.' " 

DuNDBB AovBaTiaBR.—** * Michael Dred ' ia a piece of fiction with a aarefiilly 
traoed-out plot, tbe intricaciea of which tax the reader's wit and memory. Tba 
central figure is powerfully limned, contrary to th<» ideas of deteotives be actually 
fsUs in love, oonunits a murder, and finishes up by taking hia own Ufs." 
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Shanghaied: A story ci Adyentwe cm die 
Californian Coast. By Prank Norris. 38. 6cL 

[Secatid EdUrn. 



Nbw Aob.—*** Shanghaied,* Prank Nonia't new story, is a waD-writMa 
work ... we than certainly look forward with pleasure to his aew « 
there is a Tiaorons, descriptive power, a hriiKhtness, and withal a hmnoor dJipkfsi 
in * Shanghaied * that likes us welL" 

Bookman.—"* Shanghaied * is a s:irring Ule well told. The interest is iiiHiisaii 
thronghoot, from the first chapter to the last, and the tragedy at the ead is as 
dramatiealW effectlTe as it is unexpected. . . . The book is fvXL of csddsr 
incidents, the fight with the Chinese 'beach-combers' being particnlarly foo£ 
'Shanghaied' is cerUlnW a story to be read. We shall await Mr. Nocrtt's ntst 
work with much Interest.'' 

DuMDBB AovBaTisBK.— " Amonicst what may be called extreme adventore slocim 
recently issued * Shanghaied ' will take a very nigh, if not the premier. positioB. Is 
the first place it is refreshinirly oriidnal and clever. Next the action is both brisk and 
surprising. Thirdly, it is extrtmely picturesque and riotously redolent of the see. 
Lastly, it Introdtioes a character whose like has not before appeared in fictiuo." 

Mb. W. D. Howblls, in his "American letter" to " Literature."-*** A iresb sad 
courageous inTentioo ... a clever little story." 

Stabw— ** « Shanghaied * is a splendid sea story." 

Daily Tblbobafm.— "Mr. Norris has written a delightful book in 'Shanghaied.' 
It is fresh, breesy. original, and full of interest. The author is thoronithly at bans 
with his subject and in semes like that of the fiitht between Wilbur and Moran. or is 
the pictore he draws of the lonely, dese r ted, heat-ridden Magdaleiia liay. he shows 
some Tivid descriptive power." 

NoBTB Bbitibh Daily Mail.—** ... the tale is of thrilling interest, eveatt 
following one tnoClMr with braathlaia fmpldity. . . . it is so original and so boldly 
diBwa.** 

The Philosophy of the Marquise : a Novel 

in Dialogue. By Mrs. Bblloc-Lowndes. 3s. 6d. 

Pall Mall Gasbttb.— ** Bveryooe who begins Mrs. Bdloe- Lowndes' gay little book 
will finish it in one short reading, and will recommend everyone else to do the sane: 
we speak of those who can appreciate genuine sprightllness. . . . The pohit of 
tUs deli^tfnl thing is that it is all conversations, as easy and natural as they make 
them ; while their cleverness is the author's own. and not foisted npon the charactsra 
In dM shape of coruscating epigram or impoesible brilliance." 

Scotsman.— *' A delieiousuttle comedy. . . . The conversations are perfectloa 
of their kind. They are crisp and koea in phrase, usually witty and always vivackMi. 
and always chamilwiitic. An atmosphere of humour pennMiea the whole of the 
pleasant comedy. . . . The book is something of a novelty in the way ctf method, 
and is entirely sueoeeilul, and highly entertaining." 

LiTBaATURB.—" There Is laughter ui these Interwoven Uie^corlea, Bad IMTB, comedy, 
and tragedy -tragedy, Isdeed, of the very grimmest sort** 

Little Stories al>out Women. By Georgb 

Fleming. 38. 6d. 

MoBMiMO Post.— "All novel readers must welcome the declstoo which hss 
caused these stories, many of which are gems, to aopear in vohuae fonn. . . . 
Story is hardly the name to emoloy in the case of these impreuioniet pkataies. 
They have the souMtive merit of the school and none of its vagueoeaa." 

WoBLD.— *' It is impossible to read * Little Stories sbout Women * without a fseHi^ 
of blank astonishment that their author should be so very little more than a name to 
the reading public. . . . It is difficult to imagine anything better in its way— and 
its way is thoroughly modem and up to date— than the firat of the rolleciiiwi. *By 
Accident.' It is very short, very terse, but the whole story is snggeeted witB 
sdmirable art. There is nothing nnfinished aboot it, and the grip with wliich the 
carriage accident wlil^ opens it is presented never relaiee." 
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Where Three Creeds Meet : A Tale of Indian 

Life. By J. Campbell Oman. 38. 6d.; Cheap 
Edition, as. 

WosLD.— **A ticnal tnocMt. . . . Tbt work wUl do mora to aako English 
readert acqnaliitea with the IdMi and the mental attitadM of thoM &r distant peopl«s 
than any which has been written since Colonel Meadows Taylor laid down his pen." 

The Revolt of the Horses. By Walter 

Copland Perry. With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. ; Cheap 
Edition, 28. 

WBtTMiHSTBB Gasbtts.— " Tbo Biithor has worked ont his qnaint fancy very weU. 
. . . The idea is well handled, and makes an entertaining book.'* 

Scotsman.—" Mr. Copland Perry lias borrowed both the chief hinu of Ids matter 
and the best pointa of ms style from no less a writer than Dean Swifk. To say that 
this work justifies bis darins may seem exaggerated praise ; but it is no more than 
fidr. . . . The book, whue it certainly makes ont people like too and me to be 
poor creatures compared with a horse, is so well doneand so eotertsiining that no one, 
not even among the Yahooe oonid read it without keen enjoyment** 



The Sylvan Series. 

I. A PEAKLAND PAQQOT: Tales toid of 

Milton Folk by R. Mdrrat Gilchrist. 

Tnb Scotbmah.— *' The book will interest every one who takes It up, and it cannot 
but prove specially attractive to those fiuniliar with the localities in which it moves." 

Thb Litbrabt Wobld.— *' A book to be bonght, enjoyed, and recom men ded to onr 

Wends.'* 

Thb Sfbabbb.^** We cannot give our readers better counsel than in advising them 
to procure without delay this charming and cheery volume.** 

II. THE RUE BARGAIN. b,r. md»at 

GiLCBRIST. 

Spbabbb.— ** Not only are the sketches themselves full of charm and real literary 
value, but the little volume is as pleasant to the eye and to the touch as its contents 
are stimulating to the imacination. . . . We do not envy the person who could 
lay down the book without feeling refreshed in spirit by its purusaL We cannot give 
our readers better counsel than in advising tnon to procure without delay tUs 
charming and cheery volume." 

Mr. T. P. O'CoMHOB in the Gbafhic.— '* The writer who gives us gUmpees Into the 
psychologv ot the poor and illiterate ought always to be welcome. . . Mr. Murray 
Guchrist nas Introdoeed to us a new world ci profound human Intenst.*' 

Mr. Richard lb Gallibhmb in the Stab.—" I have read no book outside Mr. 
Hardy*s so learned in such minntia of country * wit * and sentiment'* 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, as. 6d. each vol 
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Nanno; a Daughter of the State. By Ro84 

MULHOLLAND. 3S. 6d. 



Daily CNiK>incLB.-~'*Tlie ttory It touchiDc. And fbO of 1 
fuXLj uid sympftUMtfeally told." 

Outlook.— ** Ob. that all ftodMrt told their ttoriMMCbis it cold: udok.thilfiif 
htd tnch f oality 01 ttortot to tell 1 A de6oite idea, a clear and natoral dorabpaMl 
of It, languaM alwavt dfidMit and not Mldom baandfol, abaapca of the hutM 
aitlfieee of toe merely professional story-teller— these are virtiies so mMsasI la 
combination that we hasten to acclaim tbem. . . . We adriae eveiy ree der whs 
likes to see the cpod and the not so good, the bed and the not so bad, set forth n hs 
meets them In luis. jumbled up and not always distincoishable, to ptoc ar e Uds book. 
We Esney he will thank us lor directing him 10 it. 1 here are beantUnl loai' 
wrought in with the narrative that call for a second reading." 

Satusdat Rbtisw.— ** A creditable bit of work, fall of sympathy and pathos, 1 
ttroncly writteiL . . . Altogether the little book may Se pconeiincad a socc 
and sooold be popnlar.** 

Mr. Dooley, in Peace and Wan Fcap.Sm 

Cloth gilt. 28. 6d. [TitUh Tkomml 

TiMKt.— ** Mr. Dooley's oo n ^ar sa tion It a ioy. Hit opiniont haw a moat 
orl^nality about them, and he ezpreteet himtelf with a true hnasow that 
Uith wit and Ameriean tmar tn a ts . He can be poetical, too, with a pathot 
beoomet Idt Celtic nature, and lilt kindnett of heart shinet tlvoagh a cyalcal 
. . . The book it really funny." 

Bookman.—** Mr. Dooley is a real humourist : his sayings are not only brstitlibly 
eomic, bnt true and tertecriddsms of actual lite. HItnamelt by thittnta a hoaw> 
hold word in the Statet, and we are not surprised, for American humow hss sot 
prodnoed anything more piquant and eihilaratuig since Mark Twain's early 1 



The Ethics of the Surface Series. 

By Gordon Sbymour. i6mo. Backram. as. each. 

L The RUDENESS of the HONOUR- 
ABLE MR. LEATHERHEAD. 

II. A HOMBURQ STORY. 

III. CUI BONO? 

Pall Mall Gaxbttb.— **The stories are remarkable for their originality, thilr 
•arefnl characterisation, their genuine thoughtfulness, and the sincerity of thsk 
purpose. They certainly open up a fresh field of thought 00 the pcoblcans set by tks 
philosopher oJTthe superndal, problems which, thouah they seem to lie on the sanaos, 
strike their roots deep down Into human life ; and tney make us think for oonelves 
(though perhaps somewhat gropingly), which is more than con be said foe the gmatl 
ma of modem novelt." 

Prom the Broad Acres. By j. s. Flbtchu* 

Pcap. 8vo. Cloth, ss. 

ScoTtMAM.— **Sonetlmet the ttoriea are merry; offteiMr thej ava and. Bm they tit 
alwayt freih and interetting, and, at it teemt, true to the lilie thay daseilbe. Thsy 
make a book which will interest anyone who takes it ap, and which will be raad with 
an etpaeial admiraHoo by thota corioat about the ooontry paopla la tha North ot 
Bnglaad." 
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By Mrs. Ormibton Chant. 
SELCUTTS' MANAGER. Crown 8vo. 6t. 

By M. p. 8hicl, 

Author of "The Yellow Damgie.'* 

COLD STEEL. Crown 8vo. 68. 

By R. Murray Gilchrist, 

Author of "A Pbakland Faggot,*' etc. 

NICHOLAS AND MARY, and other Milton Polk. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

By F. p. Dunnc, 
Autkor of "Me. Doolby.'* 

MR. DOOLEY IN THE HEARTS OF HIS 
COUNTRYMEN. Crown 8vo. 5s 

By Frank Norrib, 
Author of ** Shamonaibd." 

McTEAQUE. A Tale of San Francisco. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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